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A VIEW 


OF THE 


HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND MYTHOLOGY 

or 

THE HINDOOS. 


PART HI. 

CHAP. I. 

OF GOD. 

It is a painful reflection to every benevolent mind, that 
not a single Hindoo temple, dedicated to the One God, is 
to be found in all Hindoost’han; nor is any act of worship, 
in any form, addressed by this people to God. 

It is true, indeed, that the Hindoos believe in the unity 
of God. One Brumhd, without a second,” is a phrase 
very commonly used by them when conversing on subjects 
which relate to the nature of God. Yet they have no 
idea of any other being engaged in the work, either of 
creation or providence, except the gods. In the whole 
of the reigning superstition, the gods alone are seen ; and 
these gods bear no more resemblance to the one true 
God, than darkness to light, than vice to virtue* 

yOD. III. B 
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THE MYTHOLOGY OF [0/God. 


The Bhiigtivut-Geeta contains the following most ex¬ 
traordinary description ofGod :— ^^Sunjuyu, The mighty 
compouiul and divine being lliiree, having, O raja, 
thus spoken, made evident unto Urjoonu his supreme and 
heavenly form ; of many a mouth and eye ; many a heaven¬ 
ly ornament; many an tipraised weapon; adorned with 
celestial robes and chaplets ; anointed with heavenly es¬ 
sence; covered with every marvellous thing; the eternal 
God, whose counteiuuice is turned on every side ! The 
glory and amazing splendour of thjs mighty being may 
be likened to the sun rising at once into the heavens, with 
a thousand times more than u^ual brightness. The son 
of Pandoo then beheld within the body of the god of gods, 
standing together, the whole universe divided into its 
vast variety, lie was overwhelmed with wonder, and 
every hair was raised an end. pfe bowed down his head 
before the god, and thus addressed him with joined 
hands :— UrjoGtiii, I behold, O God I within tl’»y breast 
the devus assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. 
I see Brumha, that deity sitting on his lotus-throne ; all 
the rishees and heavenly oorugus: I see thyself, on all 
sides, of infinite shape, formed with abundant arms, and 
bellies, and mouths, and eyes ; but I can neither dis¬ 
cover thy beginning, thy middle, nor again thy end. O 
universal lord, form of the universe ! I see thee with a 
crown, and armed vvitli clu!) and chukru, a mass of glory, 
daiting refulgent beams around. I see thee, difficult to 
be seen, shining on all sides with light immeasurable, 
like the ardent fire, or glorious sun. I see thee of valour 
infinite ; the sun and moon thy eyes ; thy mouth a fiaming 
lire; and the whole world shining with reflected glory ! 
The space between the heavens and the earth is possessed 
by thee alone, and every point around ; the three regions 
of the universe, O mighty spirit 1 behold the wonders of 
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thy awful countenance with troubled minds. Of the ce¬ 
lestial bands, some I see fly to thee for refuge; whilst 
some, afraid, with joined hands sing forth thy praise. 
The nrtuhrirshees, holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy 
name with adorating praises. The roodrils, the aditytis, 
the vusoos, and all those beings the world esteemeth 
good; iishwinii, and koomarii, the muroots and the 
ooslirnttpas, the gQndhurvGs and yukshus, with the holy 
tribes of usoorus ; all stand gazing on thee, and all alike 
amazed! The worlds, alike with-me, are terrified to 
behold thy wondrous form gigantic ; with many mouths 
and eyes ; with many arms, and legs, and breasts ; with 
many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus as 
I see thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such 
glory ; ofsiich various hues; with widely-opened mouths, 
and bright expanded eyes ; I am disturbed within me ; 
my resolution faileth me, O Vishnoo! and I find no rest! 
Having beholden thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy 
countenance, emblem of time’s Iasi fire, I know not 
which way I, turn ! I find no peace ! Have mercy, then, 
O god of gods ! thou mansion of the universe ! The 
sons of Dhriturashtrd, now, with all those rulers of the 
land, BheeshmQ, Dronu, the son of Sootii, and even the 
fronts of our army, seem to be precipitating themselves 
hastily into thy mouths, discovering such frightful rows 
of teeth ! whilst some appear to stick between thy teeth 
with their bodies sorely mangled.’*—It should be observ¬ 
ed, that this frightful description of the Hindoo Supreme 
Being does not relate to the ferocious Kalee, drinking 
the blood of the giants ; but it is the playful Krishnd who 
thus shews his dreadful teeth, with the mangled bodies 
of the family of Dhrittirashtrd sticking between them 


• translation of the Bhiigiiviitii-Gcgta. 
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4 THE MYTHOLOGY OF [O/God. 

No question occurs so frequently in the Hindoo shas- 
trtts as this—^ What is God ?’ To know whether he 
exists or not, page upon page has been written ; and 
this question has been agitated in every period of 
Hindoo history, wherever two or three pGndits hap¬ 
pened to meet, with a solicitude, but, at the same time, 
with an uncertainty, which carries us at once to the 
apostolic declaration, ^ The world by wisdom knew not 
God.’ Some pundits call him the invisible and ever- 
blessed ; others conceive of him as possessing form ; 
others have the idea that he exists like an inconceivably 
small atom; sometimes he is male; at other times 
female; sometimes both male and female, producing a 
world by conjugal union ; sometimes the elements 
assume his place, and at other times he is a deified 
hero. Thus in 330,000,000 of forms, or names, this 
nation, in the emphatical language of St. Paul, has 
been, from age to age, ‘‘ feeling after the Supreme 
Being, like men groping in the region and shadow of 
death and, after so many centuries, the question is as 
ninch undetermined as ever—What is God ? 

One day, in conversation with the Sungskritu head- 
pilndit of the College of Fort William, on (he subject of 
God, this man, who is truly learned in his own shastrus, 
gave the author, from one of their books, the following 
parable -In a certain country there existed a village of 
blind men, who had heard of an amazing animal called 
the elephant, of the shape of which, however, they 
could procure no idea. One day an elephant passed 
thtough the place: the villagers crowded to the spot 
where the animal was standing ; and one of them seized 
Ills trunk, another his ear, another his tail, another one 
of his legs. After thus endeavouring to gratify their 
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curiosity, they returned into the village, and sitting 
down together, began to communicate their ideas on the 
shape of the elephant to the villagers. The man who had 
seized his trunk said, he thought this animal must be 
like the body of the plantain tree; he who had touched 
his ear was of opinion, that he was like the winnowing 
fan ; the man who had laid hold of his tail said, he 
thought he must resemble a snake; and he who had 
caught his leg declared, he must be like a pillar. An 
old blind man of some judgment was present, who, 
though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile 
these Jarring notions, at length said: You have all 
been to examine this animal, and what you report, 
therefore, cannot be false: 1 suppose, then, that the 
part resembling the plantain tree must be his trunk; 
what you thought similar to a fan must be his ear the 
part like a snake must be the tail; and that like a pillar 
must be his leg.” In this way the old man, uniting all 
their conjectures, made out something of the form of 
the elephant.—Respecting God,” added the pundit, 
‘‘ we are all blind; none of us have seen him; those 
who wrote the shastrus, like the old blind man, have 
collected all the reasonings and conjectures of mankind 
together, and have endeavoured to form some idea of 
the nature of the divine Being.*" It is an irresistible 
argument in favour of the majesty, simplicity, and truth 
of the Holy Scriptures, that nothing of this uncertainty 
has been left on the mind of the most illiterate Christian. 
However mysterious the subject, we never hear such a 
question started in Christian countries—What is God ? 


‘ Acts, xvii, 27. 

1 ) 3 
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CHAP. ir. 

SECT. I.—OF THE GODS. 

The deities in the Hindoo pantheon amount to 
SSO 5 OOO 5 OOO. Yet all these gods and goddesses may be 
resolved into the three principal ones, Vishnoo, Shivd, 
and Briimha ; into the elements; and the three females, 
Doorga, Lttkshmce, and Suruswiltee. The following 
pages will contain accounts of all those at present wor¬ 
shipped by the Hindoos, particularly in the provinces of 
India under the English government. 

1 .— Vishnoo. 

This god is represented in the form of a black man, 
with four arms; in one of which he holds a club, in 
another a shell, in the third a chukrtt,*" and in the fourth a 
water-lily. He rides on Giirooru, an animal half bird 
and half man, and wears yellow garments. 

The Hindoo shastrus give accounts of ten appearances 
or incarnations of Vishnoo, in the character of the Pre¬ 
server; nine of which are said to be past, viz, 

1 . The first is called the Miitsyii incarnation. Brum- 
htt/ the one God, when he resolves to recreate the 
universe, after a periodical destruction, first gives birth 
to Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivd, to preside over the 
work of creation, preservation, and destruction. After 
one of the periodical dissolutions of the universe, the 
four vedds remained in the waters, and it became 

* An iron instrument of destruction like a wheel. 

* The reader will please to keep in mind that Briimhu means tlie one 
God, aad that Brumha means the idol of that name. 
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necessary to obtain these books, for the instruction of 
Brumha in the work of creation. Vishnoo was therefore 
appointed to bring up the vedus from the deep; who, 
taking the form of a fish (some say one kind and some 
another), descended into the waters, and brought up 
these sacred books.—2. In the Kilchyupri incarnation 
Vishnoo assumed the form of a tortoise, and took the* 
newly created earth upon his back, to render it stable. 
The Hindoos believe that to this hour the earth is sup¬ 
ported on the back of this tortoise.—3. The Vtirahu 
incarnation happened at one of the periodical destruc¬ 
tions of the world, when the earth sunk into the waters. 
A^ishnoo, the preserver, appearing in the form of a boar 
(vurahu), descended into the waters, and with his tusks 
drew up the earth. What contemptible ideas on such a 
subject! The earth, with all its mountains, &c. made 
fast on the back of a turtle, or drawn up from the deep 
by the tusks of a hog !—4. The fourth incarnation is 
called Nuru-singhu,^ the fable of which is well known. 
—5. The fifth is the Vamilnu incarnation, in which 
character Vishnoo destroyed Bulee, a giant.—6. The 
sixth is the Piirijshoo-ramu incarnation ; who destroy¬ 
ed the kshiltriyfis after twenty-one actions. These 
six incarnations are said to have taken place in the 
sutyu-yoogu.^ There are no images respecting them 
made for worship.—7. The seventh incarnation is that 
of Ramil to destroy the giant Ravunil.—8. The eighth 
incarnation is that of Billuramu, to destroy PrulQmbu 
and other giants. This latter incarnation is said to have 


* From nuru, a man ; and singlta, a liun. 

f These ravages of tyranny, and bloody contests, form a sad specimen of 
the happiness of the Hindoo siityO-yooga, could we believe that there ever 
had been such a period. 
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taken place in the dwapiirti-yoogti.—9. The ninth is the 
Booddhtl incarnation; in which Vishnoo appeared as 
Booddhu; to destroy the power of the giants.—10. The 
tenth is still expected; under the name of the Kiilkee 
tlvtltarii. 

There are, however, beside the prededing ten incarna¬ 
tions, many others mentioned in the poorantis, all having 
their source in Vishnoo. In short, every hero and every 
saint is complimented by Hindoo writers as an incarnate 
deity. 

Stone images of Vishnoo are made for sale, and wor¬ 
shipped in the houses of those who have chosen him for 
their guardian deity. There are no public festivals in 
honour of this god, yet he is worshipped at the offering 
of a burnt sacrifice; in the form of meditation used daily 
by the brarahtins; at the times when the five gods’’ are 
worshipped, and also at the commencement of each 
shaddhii. No bloody sacrifices are offered to Vishnoo. 
The offerings presented to him consist of fruit, flowers, 
water, clarified butter, sweetmeats, cloth, ornaments, &c. 
He is revered as the household god ; and is worshipped 
when a person enters a new house, or at any other time, 
to procure the removal of family misfortunes. 

Many choose Vishnoo for (heir guardian deity. These 
persons are called Voishnuvus. The distinctive mark of 
this sect of Hindoos consists of two lines, rather oval, 
drawn the whole length of the nose, and carried forward 
in two straight lines across the forehead. This mark is 
common to the worshippers of all the different forms of 
Vishnoo. It is generally made with the clay of the Gan¬ 
ges; sometimes with powder of sandal wood. 
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Vishnoo has a thousand names/ among which are the 
following:—Vishnoo; that is, the being into whom, at 
the destruction of the world, all is absorbed.—Nara^^unfi, 
or, he who dwelt in the waters,^ and he who dwells in 
the minds of the devout.—Voikoont’hu, or, the destroy¬ 
er of sorrow.—VishtQrd-shrdva, or, he who, in the form 
of Viratd, is all eye, all car, &c.—Rhisheekeshd, viz. 
the god of all the members, and of light.—Keshdvd, or, 
he who gave being to himself, to Brumha and Shivu ; or, 
he who has excellent hair.—Madhdvd, or, the husband 
ofLdkshuiec.—Mudhoosoodhunu, the destroyer of Mdd- 
hoo, a giant.—Swumbhoo, or, the self-existent.—Doi- 
tyaree, or, the enemy of the giants.—Poonddreekakshd, 
or, he whose eyes are like the white lotus.—Govindu, 
or, the raiser of the earth.—Pitamvuru, or, he who wears 
yellow garments.—Uchyootd, or, the undecayable.—- 
Shardngee, or, he who possesses the horn bow.—Vish- 
wdkshend, or, he whose soldiers fill all quarters of the 
world.—Jdnarddund, or, he who afflicts the wicked, and, 
he of whom emancipation is sought.—Pudmunabhu, or, 
he whose navel is like the water lily.—Vishwumvdrd, or, 
the protector of the world.—Koitdbhttjit, or, he who 
overcame the giant Koitdbhd. 

Vishnoo has two wives,' Lukshmee, the goddess of 
prosperity, and Surdswutee, the goddess of learning. 

> The meaning of the principal names of some of the gods is to be found 
in the comment upon the Umurti-koshu, by Rhiirtitii-mullikii. Jupiter had 
so many names, they could scarcely be numbered; some of them derived 
from the places where he lived and was worshipped, and others from the 
actions he performed. 

^ At the time of a priiluyu, when every thing is reduced to the element of 
water, Vishnoo sits on the snake Ununtu^ which has 1,000 heads. 

* One of the Hindoo poets, in answer to the question, Why has V^'shnoo 
assumed a wooden shape ? (alluding to the image of Jtigtiunai’lia) says, 
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^he former was produced at the churning of the sea: 
Stirtiswtitee is the daughter of BrQmha. 


The following description of the heaven of Vishnoo is 
taken from the Muhabharutu. This heaven, called Yoi- 
koont’hu,*^ is entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand 
miles in circumference. All its edifices are composed of 
jewels. The pillars of this heaven, and all the ornaments 
of the buildings, are of precious stones. The chrystal 
waters of the Ganges fall from the higher heavens on the 
head of Droovii, and from thence into the bunches of 
hair on the heads of seven rishees in this heaven, and 
from thence they fall and form a river in Voikoont’hu. 
Here are also fine pools of water, containing blue, red, 
and white water-lilies, the flowers of some of which con¬ 
tain one hundred petals, and others a thousand; gardens 
of nymphoeas, &;c. On a seat as glorious as the meridian 
sun, sitting on water-lilies, is Vishnoo, and on his right 
hand the goddess LQkshmcc. From the body ofLdksh- 
mee the fragrance of the lotus extends 800 miles. This 
goddess shines like a continued blaze of lightning. The 
devurshecs, rajiirshecs, and supturshces constantly ce¬ 
lebrate, the praise of Vishnoo and Lukshmee, and medi¬ 
tate on their divine forms. The bi unihursiiccs chaunt the 
vedus. The glorified voishnuvus approach Vishnoo, and 


** The troubles in his family have turned Vishnoo into wood : In the first 
place, he has two wives, one of whom (the goddess of learning) is con¬ 
stantly talking, and the other (the goddess of prosperity) never remains in 
one place: to increase liis troubles, he sits on a snake; his dwelling is in 
the water, and he rides on a bird.’* All the Hindoos acknowledge that it is 
a great misfortune for a man to have two wives, especially if both live in 
one house. 

The work called KOrinO-Vipaku says, that the heavens of Vishnoo, 
Bitimha, aud Shivu are upon three peaks of the mountain Soom{;roo ; 
and that at the bottom of the^e peaks arc the heavens of twenty-one other 

gods. 
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constantly serve him. The gods* ** are also frequently em¬ 
ployed in celebrating the praises of Vishnoo ; and Gh- 
rooru, the bird-god, is the door-keeper. 

2, — Shivie, 

Snivu, the destroyer, has the second place among 
the Hindoo deities, though in general, in allusion to 
their offices, these three gods are classed thus : Brdmha, 
Vishnoo, Shivu. 

This god is represented in various ways. In the form 
of meditation used daily by the bramhuns he is described 
as a silver-coloured man, with five faces ; an additional 
eye*” and a half-moon grace each forehead”. He has four 
arms; in one hand he holds a puriishoo ; in the second a 
deer ; with the third he is bestowing a blessing, and with 
the fourth he forbids fear : he sits on a lotus®, and wears 
a tyger-skin garment. 

At other times Shivu is represented with one head, three 
eyes, and two arms, riding on a bull, covered with ashes, 
naked, his eyes inflamed with intoxicating herbs,^ having 
in one hand a horn, and in the other a drum. 


* These gods are supposed to be visitors at ViKhnoo’s. 

One of the names of Shivii is Tiilochunii, vi%. the thrce-cyed. One of 
the names of Jupiter was Tiioculus (rriopli^halmos), given iiim by the 
Greeks, because he had three eyes. An image of this kind was set up in 
Troy, which, beside the usual two eyes, had a third in tJie forehead. 

" At the churning of the sea, Shivu obtained the moon for his sliarc, and 
fixed it, with all its glory, in his forehead. 

® It appears that this plant was formerly venerated by the Egyptians as 
much as it is now by the Hindoos. The sacred images of the Tartars, Japa¬ 
nese, and other nations are also frequently represented as placed upon it. 

** Bacchus, who appears to bear a pretty strong j esemblancc to ShivO, 
is said to have wandered about naked, or to have had no other covering 
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Another image of Shivfi is the lingu, a smooth black 
stone, almost in the form of a sugar-loaf, with a projection 
at the base like the mouth of a spoon. 

There are several stories in the pooranus respecting the 
origin of the lingu worship, three of which I had translated, 
and actually inserted in this work, leaving out as much as 
possible of their offensive parts: but in correcting the 
pi oofs, they appeared too gross, even when refined as much 
as possible, to meet the public eye. It is true 1 have 
omitted them with some reluctance, because I wish that 
the apologists for idolatry should be left without excuse, 
and that the sincere Christian should know what those 
who wish to rob him of the Christian Religion mean to 
leave in its stead. 

From these abominable stories, temples innumerable 
have arisen in India, and a ShivQ lingtt placed in each of 
them, and worshipped as a god!! These temples, 
indeed, in Bengal, and many parts of Ilindoost’han, are far 
more numerous than those dedicated to any other idol; and 
the number of the daily worshippers of this scandalous 
image, (even among tlie Hindoo women,) who make the 
image with the clay of the Ganges every morning and 
evening, is beyond comparison far greater than the wor¬ 
shippers of all the other gods put together. 

The account of the origin of the phalli of the Greeks 
bears a strong and unaccountable resemblance to some 


than a tyger’eskin, which is the common garment of Shivu, and of his fol¬ 
lowers, the stinyasees, 'J*he bloated image of Shivtt corresponds with that 
of Bacchus; and though the Indian god did not intoxicate himself with 
wine, yet his image is evidently that of a drunkard. Sliivij perpetually , 
smoked intoxicating herbs. 
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parts of the pouranic accounts of thelingu : Bacchus was 
angry with the Athenians, because they despised his so¬ 
lemnities, when they were first brought by Pegasus out 
of Boeotia into Attica : for which he afflicted them with a 
grievous disease, that could have no cure, till, by the ad¬ 
vice of the oracles, they paid due reverence to the god, 
and erected phalli to his honour; whence the feasts and 
sacrifices called Phallica were yearly celebrated among 
the Athenians.—The story of Priapus is too indecent, and 
too well known, to need recital. Should the reader wish 
for further information on this subject, he is referred to an 
extract from Diodorus Siculus, as given in the Reverend 
Mr. Maurice’s second volume of Indian Antiquities. The 
perusal of this extract may help further to convince the 
reader that the old idolatry, and that of the present race 
of Hindoos, at least in their abominable naturcjand in some 
of their prominent features, are give. 

Besides the clay image of the lingu, there are two kinds 
of black stone lingus : tliese are set up in the Hindoo 
temples.*^ The tirst is called swuyumboo, (the self- 
existent,) or iinadee,* that which has no beginning. The 
second they call vanii-Jingu, because Vann, a king, first 
instituted the worship of this image. These stones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of the river Gilndhukee, 
which falls into the Ganges near Patna. The images are 
made by Hindoo and Miisulinan stone-cutters. 

< It i3 lemarkalile, that a stone image, consecrated to Venus, bore a 
strong resemblance to the lingil. Of this stone it is said, that it was 

from the top to the bottom of an orbicular figure, a little broad beneath; 
the circumference was small, and sharpening towards the top like a sugar- 
loaf. The reason unknown." 

At the time of a great drought, the Hindoos, after performing its 
worship, tlirow very large quantities of water upon this iinadee-lingu, in 
order to induce Sliivli to give them rain. 
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There is another form in which Shivu is worshipped, 
called Mtiha-kalii. This is'the image of a smoke-coloured 
boy with three eyes, clothed in red garments* His hair 
stands erect; his teeth are very large ; he wears a neck¬ 
lace of human skulls, and a large turban of his own hair. 
In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other the foot of 
a bedstead ; he has a large belly, and makes a very ter¬ 
rific appearance. Shivu is called Muha-kalu, because he 
destroys all; by which the Hindoos mean, that all is 
absorbed in him at last, in order to be re-produced.'— 
Images of this form of Shivu are not made in Bengal ; 
but a pan of water, or an unadee lingil, is substituted, 
before which bloody sacrifices are offered, and other cere¬ 
monies performed, in the month Choitru, at the new 
moon. Only a few persons perform this worship. Except 
before this image, bloody sacrifices arc never offered to 
Shivii, who is himsolf called a voishniivu. 

Those who receive the name of Shivu from their spiri¬ 
tual guides, are called Soivyus. The mark on the forehead 
which these persons wear, is composed of three curved 
lines like a half-moon, to which is added a round dot on 
the nose. It is made either with the clay of the Ganges, 
or with sandal wood, or the ashes of cow-dung. 

Worship is performed daily at some of the temples of 
the lingii; when offerings of various kinds are presented 
to this image. If the temple belong to a shdodru, a 
bramhun is employed, who receives a small annual gra¬ 
tuity, and the daily offerings.* These ceremonies occupy 

* Some say KSaiurn received his name, because he was satisfied with 
the years he devoured, Sal urn was also rqueseuted as devouring his 
children, and vomiting them ;tp again. 

' 'I’he shastiQs proliibit the bramltfins from receiving the offerings pro- 
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a few minutes, or half an hour, at the pleasure of the 
worshipper. Many persons living in Bengal employ 
bramhuns at Benares to perform the worship of the lingii 
in temples which they have built there. 

i 

Every year, in the month Phalgoonu, the Hindoos make 
the image of Sliivd, and worship it for one day, throwing 
the image the next day into the water. This worship is 
performed in the night, and is accompanied with singing, 
dancing, music, feasting, &c. The image worshipped is 
either that of Shivii with five faces, or that with one face. 
In the month Maghul, also, a festival in honour ofShivu 
is held for one day, when the image of this god, sitting on 
a bull, with Parvutee on his knee, is worshipped. This 
form of Shivu is called IIuru-Gouree." 

In the month Choitru an abominable festival, in honour 
of this god, is celebrated ; when many Hindoos, assuming 
the name of simyasees, inllict on themselves the greatest 
cruelties. Some of ihe chief sunyasees purify themselves 
for a month previously to these ceremonies, by going to 
some celebrated temple or image of Shivu, and there eating 
only once a day, abstaining from certain gratifications, re¬ 
peating the nanie of Shivu, dancing before his image, &c. 
Other sunyasees perform these preparatory ceremonies for 
fifteen, and others for only ten days ; during which time 
parties of men and boys dance in the streets, having their 
bodies covered with ashes, &c., and a long piece of false 
hair mixed with mud wrapped round the head like a 


sented to Shivii : the reason I have not discovered. The bramhuns, how¬ 
ever, contrive to explain the words of the shastru in such a manner, as to 
secure the greater part of the things presented to this idol, 

“ Hiirii is the name of Shivii, and GourcS that of Doorga. 
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turban. A large drum accompanies each party, making 
a horrid din. 

On the first day of the festival, these sunyasees cast 
themselves from a bamboo stage with three resting places, 
the highest above twenty feet from the ground. From 
this height these persons cast themselves on iron spikes 
stuck in bags of straw. These spikes are laid in a re¬ 
clining posture, and when the person falls they almost 
constantly fall down, instead of entering his body. There 
are instances, however, of persons being killed, and 
others wounded ; but they are very rare. A few years 
ago, a person at Kidiirpoor, near Calcutta, cast himself 
on a knife used in cleaning fish, which entered his side, 
and was the cause of his death. He threw himself from 
the stage twice on the same day ; the second time, (which 
was fatal,) to gratify a prostitute with whom he lived.— 
In some villages, several of these stages are erected, and 
as many as two or three hundred people cast themselves 
on these spikes in one day, in the presence of great 
crowds of people. The worshippers of Shivii make a 
great boast of the power of their god in preserving his 
followers in circumstances of such danger. 

The next day is spent in idleness, the sunyasees lying 
about Shivii's temple, and wandering about like persons 
half drunk, or jaded with revelling. On the following 
day, a large fire is kindled opposite Shivu’s temple ; and 
when the burnt wood has been formed into a great heap, 
one of the chief sunyasees, with a bunch of canes in his 
hand, flattens the heap a little, and walks over it with his 
feet bare. After him, the other sttnyasees spread the fire 
about, walk across it, dance upon it, and then cast the 
embers into the air and at each other. 
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The next morning early the work of piercing the 
tongues and sides commences. In the year 1806 ', I went 
to Kalecghat, in company with two or three friends, to 
witness these practices ; at which place we arrived about 
five o’clock in the morning. We overtook numerous 
companies who were proceeding thither, having with 
them drums and other instruments of music; also spits, 
canes, and different articles to pierce their tongues and 
sides. Some, with tinkling rings on their ancles, were 
dancing and exhibiting indecent gestures as they passed 
along ; while others rent the air with the sounds of their 
filthy songs. As we entered the village where the temple 
of this great goddess is situated, the crowds were so great 
that we could with difficulty drive our vehicles along, 
and at last were completely blocked up. We then 
alighted, and went amongst the crowd. But who can de¬ 
scribe a scene like this ?—Here, men of all ages, who 
intended to have their tongues pierced, or their sides 
bored, were buying garlands of flowers to hang round 
their necks, or tie round their heads ;—there, others were 
carrying their offerings to the goddess : —above the heads 
of the crowd were seen nothing but the feathers belonging 
to the great drums, and the instruments of torture which 
each victim was carrying in his hand. These wretched 
slaves of superstition were distinguished from others by 
the quantity of oil rubbed on their bodies, and by streaks 
and dots of mud all over them : some of the chief men 
belonging to each company were covered with ashes, or 
dressed in a most fantastic manner, like the fool among 
mountebanks. For the sake of low sport, some were 
dressed as English women ; and others had on a hat, to 
excite the crowd to laugh at Europeans. As soon as we 
could force our way, we proceeded to the temple of 
Kalee, where the crowd, inflamed to madness, almost 
VOL. in. c 
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trampled upon one another, to obtain a sight of the idol. 
We went up to the door-way, when a bramhGn, who was 
one of the owners of the idol, addressed one of my com¬ 
panions in broken English : Money—money—for black 

mother.^' My friend, not much liking the looks of his 
black mother, declared he should give her nothing. From 
this spot we went into the temple-yard, where two or 
three blacksmiths had begun the work of piercing the 
tongues and boring the sides of these infatuated disciples 
ofShivu. The first man seemed reluctant to holdout 
his tongue; but the blacksmith, rubbing it with some¬ 
thing like flour, arid having a piece of cloth between his 
fingers, laid firm hold, dragged it out, and placing his 
lancet under it in the middle, pierced it through, and let 
the fellow go. The next person, whose tongue we saw 
cut, directed the blacksmith to cut it on a contrary side, 
as it bad been already cut twice. This man seemed to 
go through the business of having his tongue slit with 
perfect sangfroid^ The company of natives were entirely 
unmoved ; and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling fee 
given by each for whom he did this favour, laughed at 
the sport. I could not help asking, whether they were 
not punishing these men for lying. After seeing the ope¬ 
ration performed on one or two more, we went to another 
group, where they were boring the sides. The first we 
saw undergoing this operation was a boy, who might be 
twelve or thirteen years old, and who had been brought 
thither by his elder brother to submit to this cruelty. A 
thread rubbed with clarified butter was drawn through 
the skin on each side, with a kind of lancet having an 
eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but hung by his 
hands over the shoulders of bis brother. I asked a man 
who had just had his sides bored, why he did this ? He 
said, he had made a vow to Kalee at a time of dangerous 
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illness, and was now perfornming this vow : a bye-stander 
added, it was an act of holiness or merit. Passing from 
this group, we saw a man dancing backwards and for¬ 
wards, with two canes run through his sides as thick as a 
man’s little linger. In returning to Calcutta, we saw 
many with things of different thicknesses thrust through 
their sides and tongues, and several with the pointed 
handles of iron shovels> containing fire, sticking in their 
sides. Into this fire every now and then they threw 
Indian pitch, which for the moment blazed very high. I 
saw one man, whose singular mode of self-torture struck 
me much : his breast, arms, and other parts of his body, 
were entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or pack¬ 
ing needles. This is called vanu-phora.^ The person 
had made a vow to Shivii thus to pierce his body, praying 
the god to remove some evil from himw 

Some sunyasees at this festival put swords through 
the holes in their tongues; others spears ; others thick 
pieces of round iron, which they call arrows. Many, as 
a bravado, put living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &c. 
through their tongues. Others, to excite the attention 
of the crowd still more, had procured images of houses, 
gods, temples, &c., and placing them on a single bamboo, 
held them up in their hands, and put the bamboo through 
their tongues. In 1805, at Calcutta, a few base fellows made 
a bamboo stage, placed a prostitute upon it, and carried 
her through the streets, her paramour accompanying 
them, having one of her ancle ornaments in the slit of 
his tongue. Another year a man put his finger through 
the tongue of anotheijperson, and they went along danc¬ 
ing and making indecent gestures together. Others put 


Piercing with arrows, 
c 2 
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bamboos, ropes, canes, the stalk of a climbing plant, the 
long tube of the hooka. See. through their sides, and rub¬ 
bing them with oil, while two persons go before and two 
behind to hold the ends, they dance backwards and for¬ 
wards, making indecent gestures. These people pass 
through the streets with these marks of self-torture upon 
them, followed by crowds of idle people. They are paid 
by the towns or villages where these acts are performed, 
and a levy is made on the inhabitants to defray the ex¬ 
pense. On the evening of this day some siinyasccs pierce 
the skin of their foreheads, and place a rod of iron in it 
as a socket, and on this red fasten a lamp, which is kept 
burning all night. The persons bearing these lamps sit 
all night in or near the temple of Shivil, occasionally 
calling upon tliis god by dilferent names. On the same 
evenirig, diflcrent parties of sunyasees hold conversations 
respecting Shivu in verse. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, the ceremony 
called Churnkil, or the swinging by hooks fastened in the 
back, is performed. The posts are erected in some open 
place in the town or suburbs: they are generally fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five cubits high. In some places a 
kind of worship is paid at the foot of the tree to Shivu, 
when two pigeons are let loose, or slain. In other parts, 
i. e. in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the worship of 
Shivu is performed at his temple; after which the crowd 
proceed to the swinging posts, and commence the horrid 
work of torture. The man who is to swing prostrates 
himself before the tree, and a person, with his dusty fin¬ 
gers, makes a mark where the hooks are to be put. 
Another person immediately gives him a smart slap on 
the back, and pinches up the skin hard with his thumb 
and fingers; while another thrusts the hook through, 
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taking hold of about an inch of the skin : the other hook 
is then in like manner put through the skin of the other 
side of (he back, and (he man gets up on his feet. As he 
is rising, some water is tlirown in his fiice. He then 
mounts on a man’s back, or is elevated in some other 
way; and the strings which are attached to the hooks in 
his back are tied to the rope at one end of the horizontal 
bamboo, and the rope at the other end is held by several 
men, who, drawing it down, raise up the end on which the 
man swings, and by their running round with the rope 
the machine is turned. In swinging, the man describes 
a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Some swing only 
a few minutes, others half an hour or more: I have 
heard of men who continued swinging for hours. In t!)e 
southern parts of Bengal a piece of cloth is wrapt round 
the body underneath the hooks, lest the flesh should tear, 
and the wretch fall, and be dashed to pieces; but the 
whole weight of the body rests on the hooks. Some of 
these persons take the wooden pipe, and smoak while 
swinging, as though insensible of the least pain. Others 
take up fruit in their hands, and either eat it or throw 
it among the crowd. I have heard of a person’s having 
a monkey’s collar run into his hinder parts,^ in which 
state the man and the monkey whirled round together. 
On one occasion, in the north of Bengal, a man took a 
large piece of wood in his mouth, and swung for a con¬ 
siderable time without any cloth round his body to pre¬ 
serve him, should the flesh of his back tear. On some 
occasions these sunyasees have hooks run through their 
thighs as well as backs. About the year 1800 five women 
swung in this manner, with hooks through their backs 
and thighs, at Kidiirpoor near Calcutta. It is no^ 
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very uncommon for the flesh to tear, and the person to 
fall: instances are related of such persons perishing on 
the spot. A few years ago a man fell from the post at 
KidQrpoor, while whirling round with great rapidity; 
and, falling on a poor woman who was selling parched 
rice, killed her on the spot: the man died the next day. 
At a village near Bujbhj, some years since, the swing 
fell, and broke a man’s leg. The man who was upon it, 
as soon as he was loosed, ran to another tree, was drawn 
up, and whirled round again, as though nothing had 
happened. I have heard of one man’s swinging three 
times in one day on dilFerent trees; and a bramhdn as¬ 
sured me, that he had seen four men swing on the same 
tree; and that, while swinging, this tree was carried 
round the field by the crowd. 

On the day of swinging, in some places, a sUnyasee is 
laid before the temple of Shivti as dead, and is afterwards 
carried to the place where they burn the dead. Here they 
read many incantations and perform certain ceremonies, 
after which the (supposed) dead stinyasee arises, when 
they dance around him, proclaiming the name of Shivti. 

The next morning the siinyasecs go to Shivii’s temple, 
and perform worship to him, when they take oft* the poita 
which they had worn during the festival. On this day, 
they beg, or take from their houses, a quantity of rice, 
and other things, which they make into a kind of frumenty, 
in the place where they burn the dead; and then offer 
them, with some burnt fish, to departed ghosts. 

Each day of the festival the siinyasecs worship the sun, 
pouring water, flowers, &c. on a clay image of the al¬ 
ligator, repeating miintriis. 
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These horrid ceremonies are said to derive their origin 
from a king named VanQ, whose history is related in the 
Muhabhariitii. Those who perform them at present, ex¬ 
pect that Shivii will bestow upon them some blessing 
either in this life or in the next. 

When Doorga was performing religious austerities to 
obtain Shivu in marriage, the latter was so moved that 
he appeared to her, and inquired why she was thus erai- 
ployed ? She was ashamed to assign the reason, but her 
attendants replied for her. He, in jest, reproved her, 
observing that people performed religious^ austerities to 
obtain something valuable; in the article of marriage 
they desired a person of a good family, but he (Shivu) 
had neither father nor mother;—or a rich person, but he 
had not a garment to wear;—or a handsome person, but 
he had three eyes. 

When Shivu was about to be married to Parvutee, her 
mother and the neighbours treated the god in a very 
scurrilous manner ; the neighbours cried out, Ah I ah I 
ah! This image of gold, this most beautiful damsel, the 
greatest beauty in the three worlds, to be given in mar¬ 
riage to such a fellow—an old fellow with three eyes ; 
without teeth ; clothed in a tyger’s skin ; covered with 
ashes; encircled with snakes; wearing a necklace of 
human bones ; with a human skull in his hand ; with a 
filthy jttta (viz. a bunch of hair like a turban) twisted 
round his head; who chews intoxicating drugs; has in¬ 
flamed eyes; rides naked on a bull, and wanders about like 
a madman. Ah ! they have thrown this beautiful daughter 
into the river !”^—In this manner the neighbours ex- 

■ In allusion to the throwing of dead bodies into the river. This resem¬ 
bles the surprise said to have been excited by the marriage of Venus to the 

c 4 
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claimed against the marriage^ till Narudu^ who had ex¬ 
cited the disturbance^ interfered, and the wedding was 
concluded. 

A number of stories are related in some of the Hindoo 
books of an inferior order, respecting the quarrels of 
Shivii and Parvulce, occasioned by the revels of the 
former, and the jealousy of the latter. These quarrels 
resemble those of Jupiter and Juno. 

This god has a thousand names, among which are the 
following : Shivu, or, the benefactor. MuheshwiiiTi, 
the great god. Eeshwuru, the glorious god. Chiin- 
driishekuru, he whose forehead is adorned with a half- 
moon. Bhdoteshti, he who is lord of the bhooius.* 
Mririi, he who purifies. Mrilyoonjuyu, he who con¬ 
quers death. Krittivasa, ho who wears a skin. Oogru, 
the furious. Shrcckiintil, he whoso throat is beautiful.’' 
Kupalubhrit, he whose alms’ dish is a skull.'' Smuru- 


filthy and deformed Vulcan. Another very singular coincidence between 
the European idolatry and that of the Hindoos is furnished by tlie story of 
Vulcan and Minerva, and that respecting Shivu and Mohince, as given in 
the Markunddyii pooranu j but which I have suppressed on account of its 
offensive nature. 

• Bhobttis are beings partly in human shape, though some of them have 
the faces of horses, or camels, or monkeys ; while others liave the bodies 
of horses, and the faces of men. Some have one leg, and others two. 
Some have only one ear, and others only one eye. Shivu is attended by a 
number of these bhObtiis, as Bacchus had a body of guards consisting of 
drunken satyrs, demons, nymphs, &c. 

b Shivu, to preserve the earth from destruction, drank the poison which 
arose out of the sea, when the gods churned it to obtain the water of im¬ 
mortality; and though the poison did not destroy him, it left a blue mark 
on his throat; and hence one of his names is Neelu-kuntu, the blue-throated. 

' This is Bi umha’s skull. Shivil in a quarrel cut off one of Bi iimha’s five 
heads, and made an alms* dish of it, 
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h uruj the destroyer of the god of Jo ve. Tripooran tuk li, 
be who destroyed Tripooru, an tisoorii. Gunga-dhfiru, 
he who caught the goddess Gunga in his hair.^^ Vrishu- 
dwuju, he whose standard is a bull.® Shoolee, he who 
wields the trident/ St’hanoo, the everlasting. ShurvQ, 
he who is every thing. Girecshu, lord of the hills, he 
who dwells on the hills. 

The Shree-bhaguvulu contains a description of the 
heaven of Shivu, in which it is said that, sixteen thou¬ 
sand miles from the earth, on mount Koilasu,^ resides 
this god, in a palace of gold, adorned with jewels of all 
kinds. 


3.— Brumha, 

Brumha is represented as a man with four faces, of a 
gold colour; dressed in white garments; riding on a 


Ill Giiiiga’s descent from heaven, Shivii caught her in the buucli of 
hair tied at the back of his head. 

« Shivu’s conduct, on the day of his marriage with Parviitce, puts us in 
mind of Priapus. The Indian god rode through Kauiii-rbopu on a bull, 
naked, with tlie bride on his knee. 

f Here Shivii appears with Neptune’s sceptre, thougli I cannot find that 
he resembles the watery god in any thing else. 

» Sonini, during his travels in Greece and Turkey, made a journey into 
ancient Macedonia, and paid a visit to mount Olympus, the abode of the 
gods. It was the middleof July when this excursion was made, and although 
the heat was extreme towards the base of the mountain, as well as in the 
plain, vast masses of snow rendered the summit inaccessible. ** It is not 
astonishing,** says Sou ini, “ that the Greeks have placed the abode of the 
gods on an eminence which mortals cannot reach.” The monks of the con¬ 
vent, who have succeeded them in this great elevation,” confirmed what 
has been sometimes disputed, the perpetual permanence of ice and snow on 
the top of the mountain. With the exception of chamois and a few bears, 
there are hardly any quadrupeds to be seen beyond the half of the height of 
Olympus. Birds also scarcely pass this limit. 
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goose* In one hand he holds a stick, and in the other a 
kiimiinduloo, or alms’ dish. He is called the grandfather 
(pitamtihu) of gods and men,^ He is not much regarded 
in the reigning superstition; nor does any one adopt 
him as his guardian deity. 

Thebramhuns, in their morning and evening worship, 
repeat an incantation, containing a description of the 
image of Briimha ; at noon they perform an act of wor¬ 
ship in honour of this god, presenting to him sometimes a 
single flower: at the time of a burnt-offering, clarified 
butter is presented to Briimha. In the month Maghti, at 
the full moon, an earthen image of this god is worshipped, 
with that of Shivii on his right hand> and that of Vishnoo 
on his left. This festival lasts only one day, and the 
three gods are, the next day, thrown into the river. This 
worship is accompanied with songs, dances, music. See, 
as at all other festivals; but the worship of Briimha is 
most frequently celebrated by a number of young men of 
the baser sort, who defray the expenses by a subscription. 
—Bloody sacrifices are never offered to Briimha. 

Briimha, notwithstanding the venerable name of grand¬ 
father, seems to be as lewd as any of the gods. At the 
time that intoxicating spirits were first made, all the gods, 
giants, gundhiirviis, yiikshus, kinniiriis, &c., were accus¬ 
tomed to drink spirits, and no blame was then attached 
to drunkenness: but one day Briimha, in a of 
intoxication, made an attempt on the virtue of bi8 own 
daughter, by which he incurred the wrath of the gods. 
Some time afterwards, Briimha boasted in company that 
he was as great a god as Shivii. Hearing what Briimha 


^ Jupiter was called (he father and king of gods and men. 
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had been saying, the latter, inflamed with anger, was 
about to cut off one of Briimha's heads, but was prevented 
by the intercessions of the assembled gods. Briimha 
complained to Doorga, who appeased him by saying, that 
Shivtt did not attempt to cut off his head because he 
aspired to be greater than he, but because he (Bruraha) 
had been guilty of a great crime in endeavouring to 
seduce his daughter. Brumha was satisfied with this 
answer, but pronounced a curse on whatever god, giind- 
hiirvti, or upsura should hereafter drink spirits. 

Briimha is also charged with stealing several calves 
from the herd which Krishnii was feeding. 

The Muhabharutii contains the following description of 
the heaven of Brumha: this heaven is eight hundred 
miles long, four hundred broad, and forty high. Nanldti, 
when attempting to describe this heaven, declared him¬ 
self utterly incompetent to the task ; that he could not 
do it in two hundred years; that it contained, in a su¬ 
perior degree, all that was in the other heavens; and 
that whatever existed in the creation of Brumha on 
earth, from the smallest insect to the largest animal, 
was to be found here. 

This god has many names, among which are the follow¬ 
ing: Brumha, or, he who multiplies [mankind]. At- 
miibhoo, the self-existent. PUrumesi’hee, the chief sa- 
crificer.* Pitamuhu, the grandfather. HirQnyd-gfirbhil, 
he who is pregnant with gold. Lok^shii, the god of 
mankind, the creator. Chfitoor-anfinii, the four-faced. 

* That is, as the first bramhiin he performed all the great sacrifices of the 
Hindoo law. To every sacrifice a bramhiin is necessary. 
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miles in circumference, and forty miles high; its pillars 
are composed of diamonds ; all its elevated seats, beds, 
&c. are of gold; its palaces are also of gold. It is so 
ornamented with all kinds of precious stones, jasper, 
chrysolite, sapphire, emeralds, &c. &c., that it exceeds 
in splendour the brightness of twelve suns united. It is 
surrounded with gardens and forests, containing among 
other trees the parijatu, the fragrance of the flowers of 
which extends eight hundred miles, that is, fills the whole 
heaven."* In the pleasure-grounds are pools of water, 
warm in winter and cold in summer, abounding with fish, 
water-fowl, water-lilies, &c., the landing places of which 
are of gold. All kinds of trees and flowering shrubs 
abound in these gardens. The winds are most refreshing, 
never boisterous ; and the heat of the sun is never oppres¬ 
sive. Gods, sages, upsiiras, kinnurtis, siddhiis, saddhyus, 
d^vQrshees, brtimhhrshees, rajiirshees, Vrihtispiitee, 
Shookrti, Shfinee, Boodhu, the winds, clouds, OiravQtu 
(Indrh’s elephant), and other celestial beings, dwell in 
this heaven. The inhabitants are continually entertained 
with songs, dances, music, and every species of mirth. 

A scene in IndriVs heaven ,—On a certain occasion an 
assembly of the gods was held in this place, at which, 
besides the gods, NarUdii and the rishees, the gutiQs, 
diikshtis, ghndhurvus, &c. were present. While the 
courtezans were dancing, and the kinniirus singing, the 
whole assembly was filled with the highest pleasure; and 
to crown their joys, the gods caused a shower of flowers 
to fall. The king of the gods, being the most distin¬ 
guished personage present, first took up a flower, and. 


U is a curious fact, that tiiougli this flower is so celebrated in the 
pooranhs for its fragrance, it has no scent at allf 
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after holding it to his nose, gave it to a bramhhn. The 
assembled gods laughing at the bramhiin for receiving 
what Indril had thus used, he went home in disgrace; 
but cursed Indru, who became a cat in the house of a 
person of the lowest cast.—The rest of the story is too 
long for insertion. 

The following are some of the names of this god :— 
Indru, or, the glorious.—MQrootwan, he who is sur¬ 
rounded by the winds,—Pakilshasiinil, he who governs 
the gods with justice—Pooroohootu, he who was invited 
to a sacrifice performed by king Pooroo,—Poordndurii, 
he who destroys the dwellings of his enemies.—Jishnoo, 
the conqueror.—Sliukrd, he who is equal to every thing. 
—Shfitumdnyoo, he who performed a hundred sacrifices. 
—Divuspdtee, the god of the heavens.—Gotrdbhid, he 
who dipt the wings of the mountains."—Bujree, he who 
wields the thunderbolt.®—Vritruha,he who destroyed the 
giantVritru.—Vrisha, the holy.—Sooru-putee, the king of 
the gods.—Bularatee, the destroyer of Bulu, a giant.— 
HurihuyQ, he who is drawn by yellow horses.—Ndmoo- 
chisooduml, the destroyer of Numoochee, a giant.—Sdn- 
krdndunu, he who causes the wives of his enemies to weep. 
—Toorashat, he who is able to bear all things.—Meghd- 
vahund, he who rides on the clouds.— Sdhdsrakshd, he 
who has a thousand eyes.^ 


® It is said, that formerly the mountains had wings, and that they flew 
into all parts of the earth, and crushed to aioins towns, cities, &c. 

• In this Indra resembles Jupiter Fulminaior. 

p Mr. Wilkins considers Indrii, with his thousand eyes, as a deification of 
the heavens. 
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5.Soorj/ii.'^ 

This god is said to be the son of Krtshyupu, the proge¬ 
nitor of gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red 
man, with three eyes, and four arms; in two hands he 
holds the water-lily; with another he is bestowing a 
blessing, and with the other forbidding fear. He sits on 
a red water-lily, and rays of glory issue from his body. 

In the vf)dus this god is much noticed : the celebrated 
incantation called the gayutree, and many of the forms 
of meditation, prayer, and praise, used in the daily cere¬ 
monies of the bramhuns, are addressed to him. 

While bathing, the Hindoos repeat certain incantations, 
in order to bring the waters of all the holy places in the 
heaven of this god into the spot where they are standing, 
and thus obtain the merit of bathing not only in Giinga, 
but in all the sacred rivers, &c. in the heaven of Sooryii. 
After bathing, too, the Hindoos make their obeisance to 
this god in a standing posture ; the more devout draw up 
their joined hands to the forehead, gaze at the sun, make 
prostration to him, and then turn round seven times, re¬ 
peating certain forms of petition and praise. On these 
occasions they hold up water in their joined hands, and 
then pour out a drink-offering to the sun. 

On a Sunday, at the rising pf the sun, in any month, but 
especially in the month Maghii, a number of persons^ 
chiefly women, perform the worship of Sooryu; women 


’ The sun. 
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also frequently make a vow lo Sooryfi to worship him, on 
condition that he give—-to one^ a son; toanotherj riches; 
to another, hbalth, &c. Some perform these ceremonies 
after bearing a son. This worship is sometimes attended 
to by one woman alone; at other times by five, six, or 
more, in company. 

Sooryu and the other planets are frequently worshipped 
in order to procure health. It is said, that two or three 
hundred years ago Muyoorubhiittu, a learned Hindoo, 
in order to obtain a cure for the leprosy, began to write 
a poem of one hundred Sungskritu verses in praise of 
Sooryu ; and that by the time he had finished the last 
verse he was restored to health. These verses have been 
published under the title of Sooryushdtuku, the author 
at the close giving this account of his cure. Sometimes 
a sick person procures a bramhdn to rehearse for him a 
number of verses in praise of Sooryu, offering at the 
same time to this god rice, water, and jdva' flowers. 
If the person be very ill, and a man of property, he 
employs two or three bramhuns, who repeat as many as 
a thousand verses. Shambd, the son of Krishnd, one 
of the most beautiful youths in the three worlds, was 
directed in a dream to repeat, twice a day, the twenty- 
one names of Sodryii, then revealed to him, as the means 
of obtaining health. 

The persons who receive the name of Sooryu, and 
adopt this god as their guardian deity, arc called Sourus : 
they never eat till they have worshipped the sun, and 
when the sun is entirely covered with clouds they fast. 
On a Sunday many Sourus, as well as Hindoos belong- 

^ Hibiscus rosa Sinensi?. 
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ing’ to other sects, perform, in a more particular manner, 
the worship of this idol; and on this day some of them 
fast. 

TheRamayun contains the following story respecting 
Soorytl, HunooQian, &c. In the war between Ram and 
Rayiin, an arrow discharged by Puvtinu pierced the 
Hody of Liikshmtin: Ram and all his friends were 
exceedingly alarmed for the life of Liikshintin ; the 
physicians tried all their efforts in vain. At last one 
physician declared that if four kinds of leaves could be 
brought from the mountain Giindhti-madhiind, and 
applied to the wound, Ldkshmiln might probably be 
restored to health. The god who had given this arrow to 
Ravdn had declared, that whoever was wounded with it 
in the night should not recover, if a cure were not 
obtained before daylight. It was night when the wound 
was inflicted, but Hdnooman engaged to bring the leaves 
before morning. To secure the fulfilment of his promise, 
he leaped into the air, and alighted on the mountain ; but 
searched in vain for the medicinal leaves. While in his 
search, Ravdn, who had heard what was going forward, 
sent Sooryu to arise on the mountain at midnight. 
Htinooman, in a rage, leaped up, and seizing Sooryti’s 
chariot wheels, placed the blazing god under his arm 
and the mountain on his head, and carried them to the 
camp of Ram ; where the friends of Liikshmiin searched 
out the plants, applied the leaves, and restored him to 
health: after which Htinooman permitted Sooryii to 
depart. 

When the terrific being which sprung out of Shivti’s 
bunch of hair went with all the bhootiis, &c. to destroy 
DtikshtFs sacrifice, all the gods being present, this mon- 
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ster seized on Sooryd and knocked out his teeth : in con¬ 
sequence, at the time of worship, only soft things, as 
flour, &c., are now offered to this god, such as a toothless 
old man might eat. 

Sooryu is charged in the Muhabhariitii with ravishing 
Koontee, a virgin, from whence KQrnnu, a giant, was 
born. 

There are no temples dedicated to Soorytt in Bengal. 
The heaven of this god is called Sooryu-lokii. A race 
of Hindoo kings, distinguished as the descendants of 
the sun, once reigned in India ; of which dynasty Iksh- 
wakoo was the first king, and Ram the sixty-sixth. 

The following are the principal names of Soorytt; 
SoorQ, or, he who dries up the earth.—Sooryii, he who 
travels, he who sends men to their work.—Dwaditshat- 
ma, he who assumes twelve forms.'—Divakiird, the 
maker of the day.—Bhaskiiru, the creator of the light. 
—Vivdswttt, the radiant.—Suptashwd, he who has seven 
horses in his chariot.—Yiktirttlnti, he who was made 
round by Vishwtlktirma in his lathe.—tjrkti, the maker of 
heat.—Mihiru, he who wets the earth.'—Pooshdnd, he 
who cherishes all.—Dyoomdnee, he who sparkles in the 
sky.—Tdrfinee, the saviour.—Mitrd, the friend of the 
water-lily—Grtlhtlpiitee, the lord of the stars.—Sdhtis- 
rangshoo, the thousand-rayed.—Rnvee, he who is to be 
praised. 

* Alluding to his progress tlirongh the tweWe signs. 

< The Sooryu-shuthka says, the sun draws up the waters frooi the 
earth, and then lets them fall in showers again. 

“ At the rrsitig of the son this dower expands itself, and when the sun 
retires shuts up its leaves again. 

n S 
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6. — G/ifJeshu. 

This god is represented in the form of a fat short 
man, with a long belly, and an elephant’s head/ He 
has four hands; holding in one a shell, in another a 
chtikrti, in another a club, and in the fourth a water- 
lily. He sits upon a rat. 

The work called Gdneshu-kliundu contains a most 
indecent story respecting the birth of this god; which, 
however necessary to the history, is so^ extremely inde¬ 
licate that it cannot possibly be given. It is mentioned 
^ in this story, that Doorga cursed the gods ; so that they 
have ever since been childless, except by criminal amours 
with females not their own wives. 

When it was known that Doorga had given birth to a 
son, ShQnee and the rest of the gods went to see the 
child. Shu nee knew that if he looked upon the cliild 
it would be reduced to ashes; but Doorga took it as an 
insult that he should bang down his head, and refuse to 
look at her child. For some time he did not regard her 
reproofs; but at last, irritated, he looked upon Gundshii, 
and his head was instantly consumed.^ The goddess, 

* Sir W. Jones calls Gtin^shu the god of wisdom, and refers, as a proof 
of it, to his having an elephant's head. I cannot find, however, that this 
god is considered by any of the Hindoos as properly the god of wisdom ; for 
though he is said to give knowledge to those who worship him to obtain it, 
this is what is ascribed also to other gods. The Hindoos in general, I 
believe, consider the elephant as a stupid animal, and it is a biting reproof 
to be called as stupid as an elephant. 

y This property is ascribed to Shtinee (Saturn), to point out, no doubt, 
the supposed bauelul influence of this planet. Tills resembles the fable of 
Saturn's devouring all his male children. The RamayUn contains a story 
respecting DilshUtut’hu and Shutiee, in which it is said, that Dushi^rut'hti 
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seeing* her child headless,* was overwhelmed with griefj 
and would have destroyed Shunee ; but Briimha pre¬ 
vented her, telling' Sbtinee to bring the head of the first 
animal he should find lying with its head towards the 
north. He found an elephant in this situation, cut off 
its head, and fixed it upon Guncshii, who then assumed 
the shape he at' present wears. Doorga was but little 
soothed when she saw her son with an elephant's head: 
to pacify her, Briimha said, that amongst the worship 
of all the gods, that of Guneshil should for ever bear 
the preference. In the beginning of every act of public 
worship, therefore, certain ceremonies are constantly 
performed in honour of Guneshii.^ Not only is Gune- 
shii thus honoured in religious ceremonies, but in almost 
all civil concerns he is particularly regarded : as, when 
a person is leaving his house to go a journey, he says, 
Oh ! thou work-perfecting Grineshu,^grant me success 
in my journey! Gimeshu ! Giineshti! Gdneshu.”— 
At the commencement of a letter, a salutation is often 
made to Guneshd.^ When a person begins to read a 

was once angry witli this god for preventing the fall of rain in his kingdom : 
he ascended his chariot to make war with liirn, when ShOnee, by a single 
glance of his eyes, set the king’s chariot on fire, aod Diishurut’hu, in the 
most dreadful state of alarm, fell from the skies. 

* One cause of this misfortune is said to be this : Doorga had laid her 
child to sleep with his head to the north, which is forbidden by the shastru. 
The Anhikti-tutvvu declares, that if a person sleep with his head to the east, 
he will be rich ; if to the south, he will have long life; if to the north, 
he will die ; and if to the west (except when on a journey), he will have 
misfortunes. 

* It will occur to the reader, that in all sacrifices among the Romans 
prayers were first offered to Janus. 

* Guneshil is famed as writing Ui a beautiful manner ; so that, when 
a person writes a fine hand, people say, “ Ah ! he writes like Giin^shu.** 
This god is said to have first written the Muhabliai iitii from the mouth of 
Vyasvld^vii. 

D 3 
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book he salutes Gdneshii; and shopkeepers and others 
paint the name or image of this god over the doors of 
their shops or houses, expecting from his favour protec¬ 
tion and success. 

No public festivals in honour of Giineshti are held in 
Bengal. Many persons however choose him as their 
guardian deity, and are hence called Gandputyds. 

At the full moon in the month Maghd, some persons 
make or buy a clay image, and perform the worship of 
Gdneshd; when the officiating bramhdn performs the 
ceremonies common in the Hindoo worship, presenting 
offerings to the idol. This god is also worshipped at 
considerable length at the commencement of a wedding, 
as well as when the bride is presented to the bridegroom. 
Great numbers, especially from the western and southern 
provinces, celebrate the worship of Gdneshd on the 4th 
of the new moon in Bhadrd, when several individuals 
in each place subscribe and defray the expense. Many 
persons keep in their houses a small metal image of 
Gdneshd, place it by the side of the shalgramd, and 
worship it daily. At other tiroes a burnt-offering of 
clarified butter is presented to this idol. Stone images 
of Gdneshd are worshipped daily in the temples by the 
sides of the Ganges at Benares; but I cannot find that 
there are any temples dedicated to him in Bengal. 

The image of this god is yellow, having the face of an 
elephant. He bolds in one hand a rope; in another the 
spike used by the elephant-driver ; in another a round 
sweetmeat, and in another a rod. 


The principal names of Gdneshd are: Gdneshd, or, 
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the lord of the giinnd d^vtas.^-^Dwoimatoord, the two- 
mothered.*^—Ekd-ddntd, the one-toothed*—Herdmbd, he 
who resides near to Shivd.—Ldmboddrd^ the long-bel¬ 
lied.—Gujandnd, the elephant-faced. 

7, — Kartikiyu, 

This is the god of war. He is represented sometimes 
with one, and at other times with six faces; is of a 
yellow colour; rides on a peacock^; and holds in his 
right hand an arrow, and in his left a bow. 

The reason of the birth of Kartikeyd is thus told in 
the Koomard-sdmbhdvd, one of the kavyds:—Tardkd| 
a giant) performed religious austerities till he obtained 
the blessing of Brdmha, after which he oppressed both 
bramhdns and gods. He commanded that the sun should 
shine only so far as was necessary to cause the water-lily 
to blossom; that the moon should shine in the day as 
well as in the night. He sent the god Ydmd to cut 
grass for his horses ; commanded Pdvdnd to prevent the 
wind from blowing any stronger than the puff of a fan ; 
and in a similar manner tyrannized over all the gods. 
At length Indrd called a council in heaven, when the 
gods applied to Brdmha : but the latter declared he was 
unable to reverse the blessing he had bestowed on Ta» 
rdkd; that their only hope was Kartikeyd, who should 
be the son of Shivd, and destroy the giant.—After some 
time the gods assembled again to consult respecting the 
marriage of Shivd, whose mind was entirely absorbed in 


* These are the companions of ShiviS. 

** One of Ottn^shfi’s mothers was Doorga, and the other the female ele¬ 
phant whose head he wears. 

Jutjp's chariot was said to be drawn by peacocks. 

D 4 
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religious austerities. After long consultations, KtlndOrpu^ 
was called, and all the gods began to flatter him in such a 
manner that he was filled with pride, and declared he could 
do every thing ; he could conquer the mind even of the 
great god Shivii himself. ‘ That,’ says Indru, ‘ is the very 
thing we want you to do.’ At this he appeared discourag¬ 
ed, but at length declared, that he would endeavour to 
fulfil his promise. He consulted his wife Rutee; who 
reproved him for his temerity, but consented to accom¬ 
pany her husband. They set off, with Vusuntii,*^ to 
mount Himaluyu, where they found Shivu sitting under 
a roodrakshii^ tree, performing his devotions. Pre¬ 
viously to this, Himalfiytt* had been to Shivii, and pro¬ 
posed that Doorga, his daughter, should wait upon him, 
that he might uninterruptedly go on with his religious 
austerities; which offer Shivii accepted. One day, after 
the arrival of Kttndiirpti and his party, Doorga, with 
,her two companions Juya and VijGya, carried some 
flowers and a necklace to ShivQ. In the moment of 
opening his eyes from his meditation, to receive the offer¬ 
ing, Ktindurpu let fly his arrow; and Shivii, smitten 
with love, awoke as from a dream, and asked who had 
dared to interrupt his devotions.—Looking towards the 
south he saw Kiindiirptl, when fire proceeded from the 
third eye in the centre of his forehead, and burnt 
Kiindiirpii to ashes.*^ The enraged god left this place 

^ The god of love. 

« The Spring. The Hindoo poets always unite love and Spring together. 

** From the fruit of this tree necklaces are made, the wearing of which is 
a great act of merit among the Hindoos. 

^ Tlie mountain of this name personified. 

^ Through the blessing of Shivu to l^dtee, Khuddrph wns afterwards born 
in the family of Krishnii, and took the name of Kam0-d6vu 5 after which 
Butee (then culled Mayavutce) was again married to him. 
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for another forest, and Doorga, seeing no prospect of 
being married to Shivii, returned home full of sorrow. 
She sought at last to obtain her object by the power of 
religious austerities,* in which she persevered till Shivti 
was drawn from his devotions, when the marriage was 
consummated. 

The Mvihabharutu and liamayun contain accounts of 
the birth of Kartikeyu, the fruit of this marriage ; but 
(hey are so indelicate that the reader, I doubt not, will 
excuse their omission. 

On the last evening in the month Kartikil, a clay 
image of this god is worshipped,"^ and the next day 
thrown into the water. These ceremonies differ little 
from those at other festivals : but some images made on 
the occasion are not less than twenty-five cubits high ; 
that is, a whole tree is put into the ground, and wor¬ 
shipped as a god. The height of the image obliges the 
worshippers to fasten the ofterings to the end of a long 
bamboo, in order to raise them to the mouth of the god. 
This festival is distinguished by much singing, music, 
dancing, and other accompaniments of Hindoo worship. 

The image of Kartikeyii is also made and set up by 

^ When this goddess^ says a kavyil shastru^ told her mother that she 
would perform austerities to obtain Shiva, her mother, alarmed, exclaimed, 
“ Ooma! (Oh I mother!) how can you think of going into the forest 
to perform religious austerities ? Stay and perform religious services at 
home, and you will obtain the god you desire. How can your tender 
form bear these severities ? The flower bears the weight of the bee, but 
if a bird pitch upon it, it breaks directly.” 

V’^ast numbers of these images are made; in some towns as many as 
five hundred. It is supposed that iu Calcutta more than five thousand arc 
made at this time and worshipped. 
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tually young/—Krounchti-darunu, he . who destroyed 

the giant Krounchd. 

It is said that KartikeyQ was never married^ but that 
Iiidrugave him a /nistress named Devdsena. He has no 
separate heavenj nor has Gdneshu : they live with Shivu 
on mount Koilasd. 

8.— ijgnee. 

This god is represented as a red corpulent man, with 
eyes, eye-brows, beard, and hair of a tawny colour. 
He rides on a goat; wears a poita, and a necklace made 
with the fruits of eleocarpus ganitrus. From his body 
issue seven streams of glory, and in his right liand he 
holds a spear. He is the son of Kushydpu and Uditee. 

Ugnee has his forms of worship, meditation, &c. like 
other gods; but is especially worshipped, under different 
names, at the time of a burnt-offering, when clarified 
butter is presented to him. The gods are said to have 
two mouths, viz, that of the bramhun, and of fire 
(ilgnee). 

At the full moon in the month Maghu, when danger 
from fire is considerable, some persons worship this god 
before the image of BrdmJba, with the accustomed cere¬ 
monies, for three days. When any particular work is to 
be done by the agency of fire, as when a kiln of bricks is 
to be burnt, this god is worshipped ; also when a trial 
by ordeal is to be performed. 

Some bramhuns are distinguished by the name sagniku, 
because they use sacred fire in all the ceremonies in which 


Under sixteen years of age. 
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this element is used, from the time of birth to the 
burning of the body after death. This fire is preserved 
in honour of the god Lfgnee, and to make religious 
ceremonies more meritorious,^ 

L/gnee, as one of the guardian deities of the earth, is 
worshipped at the commencement of every festival. He 
presides in the south-east. 

Bhrigoo, a sagniku branihiln and a great sage, once 
cursed his guardian deity Ugnee, because the latter bad 
not delivered Brigoo’s wife from the hands of a giant, 
who attempted to violate her chastity when she was in a 
state of pregnancy. The child, however, sprang from 
her womb, and reduced the giant to ashes. Bhrigoo 

u 

doomed the god to eat every thing. Ugnee appealed to * 
the assembled gods, and Brumha soothed him by promis¬ 
ing, that whatever he ate should become pure. Ugnee 
was also once cursed by one of the seven rishees, who 
turned him into cinders, 

Swaha, the daughter of Kushyupu, was married to 
Ugnee. Her name is repeated at the end of every 
incantation used at a burnt ofiering, as well as in 
some other ceremonies. The reason of this honour is 
attributed to Ugnee’s uxoriousness. 

The heaven of this god is called Ugnee-lokti. His 
principal names are Viinhee, or, he who receives the 
clarified butter in the burnt-sacrifice (homu).—Veetiho- 
trii, he who purifies those who perform the homu.— 

* There may be some resemblance in this to the custom of the Romans 
in preserving a perpetual fire in the temple of Vesta. 
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Dhilntlnjtiyd, he who conquers (destroys) riches.—Kri- 
peetilyonee^ he who is born from rubbing^ two sticks 
together. — JwttlOntl, he who burns. — tlgnee^ he to 
whom fuel is presented. 

9. — Puvunu. 

This is the god of the winds, and the messenger of the 
gods.' His mother Uditee, it is said, prayed to her 
husband, that this son might be more powerful than 
Indru ; her request was granted ; but Indrd, hearing of 
this, entered the womb of Uditee, and cut the foetus, 
first into seven parts, and then each part into seven others. 
Thus Pdvttnd assumed forty-nine forms.“ He is medi¬ 
tated upon as a white man, sitting on a deer, with a 
white flag in his right hand. 

Pfivtind has no separate public festival, neither 
image, nor temple. As one of the ten guardian deities 
of the earth, he is worshipped, with the rest, at the 
commencement of every festival. He is said to preside 
in the north-west. Water is also offered to him in the 
daily ceremonies of the bramhdns; and, wheneverj a 
goat is offered to any deity, a service is paid to Vayoo, 
another form and name of Pdvrind. In the work called 
Udikttrdntt-mala, a burnt sacrifice of the flesh of goats’" 
is ordered to be offered to this god. 

' 1 can find no agreement between this god and either Mercury or iEolus. 

® The forty-nine points, instead of thirty-two. The pooranhs, which 
contain a story on every distinct feature of the Hindoo system, have given 
this fable in the same manner. Some remarkable story lias been invented, 
to account for the peculiar properties of all the deified elements, and indeed 
of all the gods. These stories are the after-invention of the Hindoo fabu¬ 
lous writers; the attributes of roost of the images have doubtless a higher 
signification. 

^ The goat, it will be remembered, was slain in the sacrifices of Bacchus. 
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The following story is related of Puvtinti in the Shree* 
bhaguvutiiOn a certain occasion Nariidh paid a visit 
to Soorneroo/ and excited his pride in such a manner^ 
that he protested the god Pdvunff could not approach 
his summit. Narudu carried the news of Soomeroo’s 
insolence to Pdvunii, and advised him to go and break 
down the summit of Soorneroo; which, of solid gold, 
even to the depth of eight hundred miles below the sur¬ 
face, was fixed in the earth. Pdvilnu went, and pro¬ 
duced such a tempest, that the earth trembled to its 
centre ; and the mountain god, terribly alarmed, in¬ 
voked Gdrooru, who came to his relief, and, covering 
the mountain with his wings, secured it from the wrath 
of Puvunu. For twelve months, however, the storm 
raged so that the three worlds were hastening to destruc¬ 
tion. The gods desired Narddtt to prevail on Pttvttntl 
to compose the difference with Soorneroo: instead of 
complying with which, the mischievous risheo went, and 
calling Piivilnii a fool for exciting such a storm to no pur¬ 
pose, told him, that as long as Giirooru protected the 
mountain with bis wings, there was no hope; but^that if 
he would attack Soorneroo when Guroorii was carrying 
Vishnoo out on a journey, he might easily be revenged. 
This opportunity soon occurred: all the gods were 
invited to Shivu’s marriage with Parvutee, among whom 
were the mountains Soorneroo, Trikootd, Oodttyd,' 
Ustd,*' Vindhyii, Malydvanu, Gttndhtiraa-ddnii, Chi- 
trttkoottt, Mdluyd, Niltl, Moinakd,^ &c. Vishnoo, 


y The mountain of this name personified. 

* A mountain over which the sun rises. 

■ Behind which the sun sets. 

** Some of these belong to the snowy range north of India, and others to 
the tropical range dividing south from north India. Mountains are, by the 
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riding on Gfiroorfi, also went to the marriage, and all 
the heavens were left empty. Seizing this opportunity, 
Puvunii flew to Soom6roo, and, breaking the summit of 
the mountain, hurled it into the sea.*' 

Pdvunu is charged with an adulterous intercourse 
with Unjiina, the wife of Keshurce, a monkey. The 
fruit of this intercourse was Htinoomanu.—PGvunQ was 
also once inflamed with lust towards the hundred 
daughters of Kooshilnabhu, a rajiirshee; and because 
they refused his offers, he entered the body of each, 
and produced a curvature of the spine. They were made 
straight again by a king named Brumhii-diittti, to whom 
they were married. 

The name of the heaven of this god is Vayoo-loktt. 
His principal names are ;—Shwusunti, or, he who is the 
giver of breath.—Spiirshunu, the toucher.—Vayoo, he 
who travels.—Mattirishwa, he who gave his mother 
sorrow.'*—PrishiidQshwa, he who rides on the deer.— 
Gdndhttvuhu, he who carries odours.—Ashoogu, he who 
goes swiftly. — Marootu, without .whom people die. 
—Niibhiiswutu, he who moves in the air.—Puvunii, the 
purifier.—Prubhungjuiiu, the breaker. 

10.— VuToonu. 

This is the god of the waters. His image is painted 
white ; he sits on a sea-animal called miikiiru, with a 
rope* in his right hand. 


Hindoo poets, personitied, and are also designated as the residence of the 
gods, as well as, by poetical license, ranged among the inferior deities. 

e Here it became the island of Ceylon (Lanka). 

^ When India cut him into forty-nine pieces in the womb. 

« This weapon is called pashtt, and has this property, that whomsoever 
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Vtlroonii's name is repeated daily in the worship of 
the brambiins; but his image is never made for worship, 
nor has he any public festival or temple in Bengal. 
He is worshipped, however, as one of the guardian dei¬ 
ties of the earth; and also by those who farm the lakes 
in Bengal, before they go out a fishing : and in times 
of drought, people repeat his name to obtain rain.^ 

The heaven of this god, called Vttroonil-lokQ, is eight 
hundred miles in circumference, and was formed by 
Vishwttkttrma, the divine architect. In the centre is a 
grand canal of pure water. Vfiroonil, and his queen 
Varoonee, sit on a throne of diamonds; and around 
them the court, among whom are Sumoodrfi, Giinga, 
and other river gods and goddesses^; the twelve Aditytis, 
and other deities; the hydras; OiraviltG ; the doityiis; 
thedanuvils, &c. The pleasures of this heaven are all 
sensual: there is not a vestige of any thing, but what 
would exactly meet the wishes of a libertine. 

■ V. 

A scene in the heaven of FwroonM.—Nimee, a king, 
invited Vttsliisht’hit to preside as priest over the cere¬ 
monies at a sacrifice he was about to perform. Vd* 
shisht’hd, being engaged at that time as priest to perform 

it catches, it binds so fast that he can never get loose. All the gods, 
giants, rakshOslis, &p. learn the use of this weapon. 

^ At the time of a drought, it is common for bramhuns to sit in crowds 
by the sides of the Ganges, or any other river, and address their prayers 
to this god. A bramhuii once informed me, that be remembered when 
Krishnii^Chandi'u, the raja of Niivu-dweepii, gave presents to vast multi¬ 
tudes of bramh&ns thus employed; and that, in the midst of their prayers, 
Vtfroontl sent a plentiful supply of rain. 

I Among these deities are included gods of wells, pools, ^akes, basins, 
whirlpools, &c. 
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a sacrifice for some other king, from whom he expected 
very large presents^ excused himself for the present; 
when Nimee, after using intreaty in vain, employed 
another sage as priest. Vushisht’hd, having concluded 
the sacrifice in which he was engaged, proceeded to the 
palace of Nimee; but hearing that the king had em¬ 
ployed another priest, was filled with rage, and pro¬ 
nounced a curse on the king, by which he was reduced 
to ashes. Before the curse took effect, however, the 
king cursed Vushisht’hu, and reduced his body also to 
ashes. The soul of Vushisht’hil ascended to Brumha, 
to inquire how he was to procure a body again. Briimha 
said, Go to the gods Vftroonfi and Sooryu.” He went, 
and obtained his body in the following manner; Sooryu, 
captivated with the sight of Oorvtishee, a courtezan, as 
she was dancing in IndriVs heaven, invited her to his 
house. As she was going, Viirooml met her, and be¬ 
came enamoured of her also. [Here the story becomes 

too filthy to be written.-] From the inflamed pas- 

sions^f these two gods, Ugi^.otyu, an eminent ascetic, 
was born, and Vushisht’htt, one of the most exalted of 
the Hindoo saints, obtained a new body. The priests 
who had been employed by Nimee, fearing they should 
lose all employment hereafter if they suffered the king 
thus to perish, at the close of the sacrifice formed from 
the ashes a young man, to whom they gave the name 
of Jfintlktl; who became the father of Seeta, the wife 
of Ramti. 

Thd meaning of the name Vuroonii is, he who sur¬ 
rounds.—This god is also called Pruch^ta, or the wise. 
—Pashee, he who holds a rope.—Yadfisang-pdtee, the 
lofd of the watery tribes.—tjppfitee, the lord of waters- 
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11.— Yumu, 

This god is called the holy king, who judges the 
dead. His image is that of a green man, with red 
garments; inflamed eyes; having a crown on his head, 
and a flower stuck in his hair^; sitting on a buffaloe, with 
a club in his right hand. His dreadful teeth, grim 
aspect, and terrific shape, fill the inhabitants of the three 
worlds with terror. 

An annual festival is held in honour of Yumii on the 
second day of the moon’s increase, in the month KartikQ, 
when an image of clay is made, and worshipped with 
the usual ceremonies for one day, and then thrown into 
the river. No bloody sacrifices are oflered to this god. 
—Ytimti is also worshipped at the commencement of 
other festivals, as one of the ten guardian deities of the 
earth. He presides in the S^uth.—Every day the Hin¬ 
doos offer water to Yumu, in the ceremony called tiir- 
pQnu, as well as annually on the 14th of the month 
Ugrtthayfintt, when they repeat several of his names.— 
At the time of other festivals the Hindoos sometimes 
make an image of the mother of Yfinifi,* and worship it. 
At other times children in play make this image, and 
pretend to worship it. 

On the first of the month Kartikil, a curious ceremony 

It is very common to see a'flower, which has been presented to aa 
image, stuck in the bunch of hair winch the Hindoos tie behind the head. 
This is done under the idea that the flower has some virtue in it. Several 
shastrtis' prescribe this practice, and promise rewards to the person who 
places in his hair flowers which have been presented to his guardian 
deity, or to any other god. 

i A very old woman, who is at the same time a great scold, is called by 
the Hindoos the mother of Yumh. 
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takes place in every part of Bengal:—the unmarried 
girls of each house engage a near relation to dig a small 
pitnear the front of the house, at the four corners of 
which they sow rice, or barley, or wheat, and plant 
some stalks of the plantain or other tree : they also 
plant other branches in the midst of the pit. The place 
being thus prepavedj every morning for a month these 
girls, after putting on clean apparel, and sprinkling 
their heads with the water of the Ganges to purify 
themselves, present flowers, &c. to Yurnii by the side 
of this small pit, repeating an incantation. Each day 
they put a single kouree'^ in an earthen pot, and at the 
end of the ceremony present the thirty kourees to the 
person who dug the pit. They perform this ceremony 
to procure from Yttmtl either husbands, or sons, or 
happiness, and also that they may escape punishment 
after death. 

I have beard of some Hindoos, who, rejecting the 
worship of other gods, worship only Yiimii; alleging 
that their future state is to be determined only by Yttmd, 
and that they have nothing therefore to hope or to fear 
from any beside him. 

Ydmii is judge of the dead. He is said to hold a court, 
in which he presides as judge, and has a person to assist 
him^ called Chitrd-gooptd,^ who keeps an account of the 
actions of men. A number of officers are also attached 
to the court, who bring the dead to be judged. If the 
deceased persons have been wicked, Ydinii sends them 

^ SheHi from the Ma)dive Itlaoiif, which pass for money in Bengal. 
More than six thousand of these shells may be booght for a roopee* 

* That is, be who paints in secret; or, bo who writet the fates of men 
in secret. 
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to their particular bell; or if good, toaome place of hap« 
pifiess. The poor Hindoos, at the hour of death, some¬ 
times fancy they see Yiimil’s officers, in a frightful shape, 
coming to fetch them away^ 

Yiimtt is said to reside at Yiinialuyd, on the south 
side of the earth.^ All soulsj wherever the persons die, 
are supposed to go to Yumd in four hours and forty mi¬ 
nutes ; and a dead body cannot be burnt till after the 
lapse of that time. 

The following account of Yfitnaldyu, and of Voitdrii- 
nec, the river to be crossed after death, is taken from 
the MQhabhardtii:—After Brdmha had created the three 
worlds, viz. heaven, earth, and patdld, he recollected 
that a place for judgment, and for the punishment of the 
wicked, was wanting; he therefore employed Vishwtt- 
kdrma, the architect of the gods, in preparing a very 
superb palace. Opposite the south door of this hall of 
judgment, Vishwdkdrma made four pits for the punish* 
ment of the wicked ; and three other doors were reserved 
for the entrance of the good, that they might not see 
the place of punishment when they went to be judged. 
Brdmha, taking with him the gundhdrvtis, the giants, 
&c., went to see the place, and gave it the name of 
Sdnjce-vdnee. The gundhiirvds asked Brdmha to give 
them this beautiful palace. Brdmha asked them if they 
were willing to inflict the punishments on the wicked : 
to which they replied in the negative. The giants were 
next about to seize the place by force ; to prevent which 
Brdmha ordered Yishwukdrma to form a vast trench 

One Hiudoo sometimes jokes with another, hy ftskiog him whWe he 
i> going, as he seems to be proceeding southwardr. 

E 3 
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arjiMindj and to fill it with water, which became the rivej. 
Voitttrtlnee. Brumha next ordered Ugnee to enter the 
,river, and the waters became hot. Having thus sur¬ 
rounded the hall of judgment with a river of boiling 
water, the creator ordered, that after death each one 
.should be obliged to swim across. This, however, sub¬ 
jected the good to punishment: to prevent which it was 
ordained, that the offering of a black cow to a bramhtin 
should cool the river^ and render the personas passage 
ensy,'^ It was still necessary that some one should oc^ 
cupy this place, and judge the dead; and Brumha as¬ 
signed this work to Yumii. 

The Ramayilii contains the following story about Yil- 
niti:—Soon after Gilnga came down to the earth, Yttmil 
was very angry with the gods, as she left him nothing to 
do in his office of judge : all the people, however sinful, 
through her power ascended to heaven. His officers, in 
a rage, were about to give up their places, and leave 
him. On applying to Indru, he advised him not to place 
his messengers in any situation where the wind, passing 
over Gunga, blew ; for that all persons touched even by 
the wind of this sacred river had all their sins removed, 
and would go to heaven.*’ 

Many other stories are to be found in the poorantis, 


" I do uot find that tiie Hindoos have any ferryman, like Cbjiron, or 
boat to cross this river. ’’JL’hcy talk of crossing it by laying hold of the tail 
of the black cow. It is very couitnou in Bengal for a herdsman to cross a 
river by taking bold of a cow’s tail. 

® Whatever the Hindoos may think respecting the removal of sin by Guu- 
ga, it is acknowledged by all, that the inhabitants who live on the hanks of 
the Ganges are more corrupt and profligate than those who live at a distance 
from this river. 
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some of them supposed to be related by persons who 
have been at Yiimaldytt: the two following are of this 
description.—In a certain village lived two persons of the 
same name; one of whom had lived out his whole time, 
the other had many years to live. Chitrd gooptd, ex¬ 
amining his register, sent Yumd’s messengers to fetch 
the person whose appointed time was expired : the mes¬ 
sengers went, but brought the wrong person. On re- 
examining his records, Chitru-gooptii found out the mis- 
takCf and directed the officers to hasten back with the 
soul before the relations had burnt the body. While thus 
a transient visitor at Yumaldyu, this person looked all 
around, and saw, in one place, the punishments inflicted 
on the wicked. Yiimu’s officers were chastising some, 
by casting them into pits of ordure ; others, by throwing 
them into the arms of the red-hot image of a woman^; 
others, by making their bellies immensely large, and 
their mouths as small as the eye of a needle; others, by 
feeding them with red hot bails; others, by throwing 
them into pits filled witb devouring worms and insects, 
or with fire. In pther places he saw those who had prac¬ 
tised severe mortifications living in a state of the greatest 
magnificence; and women who had been burnt on the 
funeral pile, sitting with their husbands, enjoying the 
greatest delights. As he was coming away, he saw pre¬ 
parations making for the reception of some one in the 
highest style of grandeur, and asked the messengers who 
was to enjoy this. The messengers replied that it was 
for one of his neighbours, a very holy man, whose ap¬ 
pointed time was nearly expired; and who, in fact, died 


This instrument is set apart for the punishment of adulterers. When 
Havhn was carrying off Seota by force, she reminded him, that for this 
crime he would, after death, have to go into the burning arms of this image. 

E 4 
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soon afterwards. This was the story which he told after 
his soul was restored to the body, just about to be burnt. 

A story very similar to this is often related of a person 
named BtHhrainii, of the voidyd cast, who lived some 
years ago at Choopec, near Ntideeya. This man, to all 
appearance, died; and was. lying by the side of the 
Ganges, while his relations were collecting the wood and 
other materials to burn the body. Before the fire was 
lighted, however, the body began to move, and in a little 
while the dead man arose, and told his friends of his 
having been carried by mistake to Ytinialiiyd, where he 
saw terrific sights of the punishments of the wicked. 
This man lived fifteen years after this journey to Yttmfi’i 
palace. 

The following story was invented, no doubt, in order 
to check excessive sorrow for deceased relations.’-^-A 
rich bramhtin had only one son, who grew up to manhood, 
and was loved almost to distraction by his parents.' 
This son, however, died in his youth, and his wife was 
burnt with him on the funeral pile. The father and 
mother were so overwhelmed with distress, that for years 
they refused all comfort. During this time an old ser* 
vant, who had served the bramhiln many years, and had 
eaten of his food,'^ died, and, for his merit, was made one 
of Yilmtl’s officers. This man was going one day to fetch 

^ The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to children, especially to 
sons, to the greatest excess. They are amazed at the supposed want of 
aiTection in Europeans, wlio leave their parents in order to traverse foreign 
countries ; some of them without the hope of ever seeing them again. 

It is a very meritorious action for a shoodru to eat the leavings of a 
bmmhdu. Hence a shOodrd will sem a bramhtlii for rather less wages 
than anotiier person, 
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Ibe soul of some one firom the village where he had onoe 
llired, and saw his former master weeping by the side of 
the road for the loss of his son. Assuming his old form, 
he raised-up his master, and endeavoured to comfort him, 
but in vain. He then told him, that he was become one 
of Yiimii’s officers, on account of the merit he had ob¬ 
tained by serving him (the bramhdin), and eating of his 
food; and that now, to remove his sorrow, he would take 
him, and show him his son. The old man got on his 
back, and the officer immediately carried him to the resi¬ 
dence of Ytimii, and sbe wed him his son and daughter-in- 
law in the greatest happiness, surrounded with every de¬ 
light^ playing at chess. But the son, having lost all 
affection for his parent, would not even look at him, 
though exhorted to it by his wife. He replied, that in 
numerous transmigrations it was very likely that this old 
man might have been his son again and again. The old 
man was so incensed, to see that his daughter-in-law had 
more affection for him than his own son, for whom be was 
dying with grief, that he desired the constable to carry 
him back. The old bramhunec would not believe that 
her son’s affections were thus alienated from them : the 
constable, therefore, carried her also to see him; but 
she met with the same treatment. They both immediately 
renounced their grief for a sou who had lost all his filial 
affection, and resolved to think no more about him. 

Other stories abound in tbe pooranus respecting YfimQ, 
some of which relate to disputes between tbe messengers 
of this god and those of some other god, about the soul of 
a departed person, whether it shall be happy or miserable. 
I insert two of these stories ;—When the sage Uniroan- 
diivyfi was a child of five years old, he p||^a straw into 
the tail of a locust, and let it fly away. In ki^Wnced years 
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ivhile employed 'in performing religious austerities, be 
was seized as a thief by the oflScers of justice, and, as he 
gave no answer on his trial, the king took it for granted 
that he was guilty, and ordered him to be impaled. After 
he had been impaled four years, his body had undergone 
no change, iind, though he appeared perfectly insensible 
to human objects, he was evidently alive. The king, being 
informed of this, was filled with astonishment, and declar¬ 
ed that he was certainly some great ascetic, equal to one 
of the gods. He then immediately ordered him to be 
taken down ; but in endeavouring to extract the wood 
upon vrhich he had been impaled, it broke within his 
body. The sage Was then suffered to depart; but it was 
not till after some time that his religious abstraction was 
interrupted; for his mind had been so set upon his god, 
that neither impaling him for four years, nor breaking 
the stoke within his body, had disturbed bis intense devo¬ 
tion. On awaking from this state, he discovered what 
had been done to him, and that he had suffered all this 
from the hands of Yiimu, for having pierced the locust 
when he was a child. He was exceedingly angry with 
Ytimil for such unrighteous judgment. To punish a per¬ 
son for a sin committed at the age of five years, and for so 
small a crime to impale him for four years, was what he 
could not bear. He then cursed Yfimil, and doomed him 
to be born on earth, and to take the name of Vidoortf, 
the son of a servant girl in the house of the mother of 
Vedu-vyasu.—How the administration of justice in the 
other world was carried on after Yilmti assumed human 
birth, this story does not relate.—What an excellent reli¬ 
gion for a wicked man : the criminal can punish his 
judge ! 

ujamild hud committed the most enormous crimes, 
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having killed cows and bramhuns, drank spirits, and 
lived in the practice of evil all his days. He had four 
sons ; the name of one was Narayunfi. In the hour of 
death, Ujamilii was extremely thirsty, and thus called to 
his son: “ Narayunu, Narayiinii, Narayunu, give me 
some water.” After his decease, the messengers of YQmdi 
seized him, and were about to drag him to a place of 
punishment, when Vishnoo’s messengers came to rescue 
him. A furious, battle ensued, but Vishnoo’s messengers 
were victorious, and carried off Ujamilii to Voikoonth, 
the heaven of Vishnoo. The messengers of Yiimu, en¬ 
raged, returned to their master, threw their clothes and 
staves at his feet, and declared that they would serve him 
no longer, as they met with nothing but disgrace in all 
they did. Yttmu ordered ChitrQ-gooptu, the recorder, 
to examine his books. lie did so, and reported that this 
lljamilu hud been a most notorious sinner, and that it 
was impossible for him to reckon up his sins, they were 
80 numerous. Yilrai! hastened to Voikoontfi, and de¬ 
manded of Vishnoo an explanation of this alfair. Vishnoo 
reminded him, that however wicked this man might have 
been, he had repeated the name Narayuml in his last 
moments; and that he (Yilmu) ought to know, that if a 
man, either when laughing, or by accident, or in anger, 
or even in derision, repeated the name of Vishnoo, he 
would certainly go to heaven, though, like Ujamild, co¬ 
vered with crimes, he had not a single meritorious deed 
to lay in the balance against them.—This is the doctrine 
that is universally maintained by the great body of the 
Hindoos: hence, when a person in a dying situation is 
brought down to the river side, he is never exhorted to 
repentance, but is urged in his last moments to repeat 
the names of certain gods, as his passport to heaven. A 
Hindoo shopkeeper one day declared to the author, that 
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he should live in the practice of adultery, lying, &c., till 
death; and that then, repeating the name of KrishnQ, he 
should, without difficulty, ascend to heaven. How shocks 
ing this sentiment! How dreadful this mistake! 

Description of the heaven of Yumujfrom the Muhab- 
Aorfifu;—This heaven, formed by Vishwtfkurma, is eight 
hundred miles in circumference. From hence are ex¬ 
cluded the fear of enemies, and sorrow both of body and 
mind; the climate is mild and salubrious; and each one 
is rewarded in kind, according to his works: thus, he who 
has given much away on earth, receives a far greater 
quantity of the same things in heaven ; he who has not 
been liberal, will have other kinds of happiness, and will 
see food, houses, lands, &c., but will receive nothing. 
411 kinds of excellent food are here heaped up into 
mountains.” To this heaven have been raised a great 
number of Hindoo kings, whose names are given in the 
MiihabharUtii. The pleasures of this heaven are like 
those of Indrii'poorti: the senses are satiated with grati¬ 
fications as gross as the writer of this poorand, the licen* 
tious Yyasd, could make them. 

Ydmtl married Vijdyu, the daughter of Veerti, a 
bramhdn. The Bhdvishyut poorand contains the fol¬ 
lowing story respecting this marriage:—Ydmdwasso 
pleased with this female, on account of her having per¬ 
formed the Boodhashtdmee vrdtd, that he appeared to 
her, and offered her marriage. She was alarmed at the 
sigiit of this stranger, and asked him who he was. 
When she found it was Ydmd, the judge of the dead, 
who was thus paying his addresses to her, she was filled 


* Thii» seems to tt hcHveiii for gluttons. 
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M'ith terror. Ytimii calmed her Tears^ and permitted her 
to acquaint her brother; as be would be full of.diatress 
after her departure, if he were left in ignorance. Her 
brother told her she was certainly mad :—“ What, to be 
married to YttmQ ! A fine husband truly She, how¬ 
ever consented, and Ytimii conveyed her to his palace, 
but charged her never to go to the southwards. She 
suspected that there Ytimii had another favourite, and 
would not be satisfied till he had explained to her; that 
his reasons for forbidding her to go southwards were 
that there the wicked were punished, and that she would 
not be able to bear so dreadful a sight. All these warn¬ 
ings, however, were given in vain : while Ytimii was 
one day busy, she took another female or two, and went 
southwards, till the cries of the damned had nearly 
terrified her to distraction ; and, to add to the horror of 
the scene, she saw her mother in torments. On her 
return, Ytimti found her in a state of the greatest dis¬ 
tress, and soon discovered the cause. She insisted on Yti- 
mil’s delivering her mother that very day, or he should see 
her face no more. Ytimti declared this to be imposisble ; 
that her own bad conduct had brought her there, and that 
she could only be delivered, according to the forms of 
the shastrti, after suffering the punishment due to her. 
Yijtiyti became impatient and clamorous; till Ytimti 
told her, that if she could obtain the merit of the Bood- 
basttimee vrtitti transferred to her by some one, she 
might deliver her mother. Ytimti further informed her, 
that on earth a certain queen, who had performed the 
Boodbashttimee vrtitti, had been three days in the pains 
of childbirth ; and that, if she would perform a certain 
ceremony, which he described to her, the queen would 
be delivered, and would in return transfer the merits of 
this vrtitti to her mother, who would immediately be 
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(Uiverad from t(H*ments. Vi] liyii took this advice, and 
thus procured the deliverance of her mother from hell. 

Ytttnu’s principal names are: Dhfirmii-rajti, or, the 
holy kin^*. —-Pitriptitee, the lord of the ancients.— 
Stimiivurttee, he who judges impartially.—Pretu-rat, 
the lord of the dead.—KritantQ, the destroyer.—Yumoo- 
na-bhrata, the brother of Yumoona.*—Shilmunti, he 
who levels all.—Yilinii-rat, the chief of the fourteen 
Yfimtls.''—Ydiiid, he who takes out of the world.— 
Kald, time.—Dundudhurii, he who holds the rod of 
punishment.—Shraddu-devd, the god of the ceremonies 
paid to deceased ancestors ; or, he who eats his share of 
the shraddhQ.-r-Voiviiswutri, the son of Vivuswiit, or 

o 

SooiyQ.— Untfikii, he who kills, or puts an end to life. 
12.— PriChir€t\ 

Is one of the ten regents of the earth. He has no 
separate worship ; but certain formulas are repeated in 
his name at the great festivals. 

13 .—The Worship of the Host of Heaven^ 

The Hindoos, like other idolatrous nations, have gone 
into the worship of the heavenly bodies. The planets, 
the constellations, the signs of the zodiac, the stars in 
general, the star Canopus,* the star Kalii-poorooshd, 
&c. have all been deified, and are worshipped with 
appropriate forms of petition, praise, &c,, some of them 
at the festivals of other gods, and others at different 
times. The constellations are worshipped separately at 

* The rim* Yumoona. 

** YamO has thirteen assistants, whose names are here given as different 
names of this judge of the dead. 

* Called by the Hindoos Ugiistyu, the sage. 
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the births of children, as well as at the anniversaries of 
these births, till the time of death. 

I do not find, however, that the heavenly bodies are 
worshipped on the tops of houses, as appears to have 
been the case among those nations from whom the Jews 
learnt their idolatry. This worship, which has been so 
general among heathen nations, seems to have originated 
in judicial astrology, and in the belief that the heavenly 
bodies have a great influence upon human events. Hin¬ 
doos, whose birth under a supposed evil planet has been 
ascertained, are often filled with melancholy; some 
abandon themselves to despair, careless of what becomes 
of an existence connected with such omens. Against 
fears of this kind the prophet Jeremiah warned the 
Jews: Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not 

dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the heathen are 
dismayed at them.” 

14 .—The Worship of the Griihiis/ or Planets. 

At the great festivals a small offering is presented to 
all the planets at once ; but except on these occasions 
they are never worshipped together. They are, how¬ 
ever, frequently worshipped separately by the sick or 
unfortunate, who suppose themselves to be under the 
baneful influence of some planet. At these times the 
nine planets are worshipped, one after the other, in 
regular succession. The ceremonies consist of the com¬ 
mon forms of worship before other images, and close 
with a burnt offering to each planet. 

The fees accompanying the worship of the different 

y These stars are called giUhas, because they make known to people 
good aud evil. 
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planets are rarious : at that of Sooryfi^ a milch cow ; of 
Cbtindrti, a shell; of Mars^ a bull; of Mercury^ a 
morsel of gold; of Jupiter, apiece of cloth; of Venus, 
a horse; of Saturn, a black cow ; of Rahoo, a piece of 
iron; and of Ketoo, a goat. 

When the officiating bramhtin performs the worship of 
separate planets, he must put on vestments of divers 
colours, and offer different kinds of flowers. 

15.— Ru'oet^ the Sun. 

This god, the ^on of Ktishyiipti, the sage, is painted red. 
He bolds a water-lily in each hand, and rides in a chariot 
drawn by seven yellow* horses. 

Riivee, as one of the planets, is worshipped only at the 
great festivals. The Jotish-ttitwii says, If a person be 
born under the planet Riivee, he will possess an anxious 
mind, be subject to disease and other sufferings, be an 
exile, a prisoner, and endure much sorrow from the loss of 
his wife, children, and property. 

16.— Somuy^ or Chundruy the Moon. 

The image of Somil is that of a white man, drawn by 
ten horses, or sitting on the water lily. With his right 
hand he is giving a blessing, and in the other he holds 
a club. 

In the work called lJdhikuriin&-mala, a sacrifice is or¬ 
dered to be performed to Somil, and the worshipper is 
promised a place in the heaven of this god. 

» Hence Ru\^ee-varu, or Sunday. 

* Not green, aa mentiooedby Mr. Maurice. 

^ Hence^oind-?ar&, or Monday. 
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All the Hindoo ceremonies are regulated by the rising 
.or setting, the waxing or waning of the moon. The Jotjsh- 
thtwii says, If a person be born under the planet Somii, 
he will have many friends ; will possess elephants, horses, 
and palanqueens ; be honourable and powerful; will live 
upon excellent food, rest on superb couches,’’ &c. 

A race of Hindoo kings are said to have descended 
from Somii by Rohinee,"^ and are called the children of 
the moon. The first of these was Boodhii, and the forty- 
sixth, Yoodhist’hirii. 

This god, on a certain occasion, was forcibly carried 
away by Gurooru, the bird on which Vishnoo rides, and 
delivered up to the giants. The giants, anxious to become 
immortal as well as the gods, had promised Gdrooril, that 
if he would bring the moon by force, so that they might 
drink the nectar supposed to exist in the bright parts of 
that planet, they would deliver his mother from the curse 
pronounced against her by her son Uroonu, by which she 
had been doomed to become the slave of her sister. Gii- 
rooril soon seized the god, and placed him trembling 
among the assembled giants; but while the latter were 
gone to bathe, to prepare for partaking of the waters of 
immortality, Indrii arrived, delivered the captive, and 
thus disappointed these implacable enemies of the gods. 

Somii is charged with seducing the.wife of Vrihilspu- 
tee, his preceptor. See vol. iii. page 67. 

The chief names of this god are : Somii, or he from 
whom the water of immortality springs.—Himangsboo, he 


VOL. III. 


* The Hyades. 
F 
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whose beams are cooling.—Chiindrti, be at whose rising 
people rejoice.—Indoo, the great—Koomoodd-bandtivii, 
the friend of the flower Koomoodu.**—Vidhoo, he who 
causes the gods to drink the water of life.—Soodhang- 
shoo, he whose rays are as the water of life.—Oshtidhee- 
shd, the lord of medicinal plants.—Nishapdtee, the lord 
of night.—Ubju, he who was born from the waters.— 
Joivatrikd) the preserver of men.»-Glou, he who de¬ 
creases.—Mrigrankd^ he on whose lap sits a deer.®—Ku- 
lanidhee, he with whom are the kdlas.^—Dwijttraju, the 
chief of the bramhdns.—Nukshdtreshu,. the lord of the 
planets.—Kshupakdrii, he who illumines the night. 

17.— Mungiiluy^ or Mars. 

This god is painted red; rides on a sheep; wears a red 
necklace, and garments of the same colour; and has four 
arms: in one hand he holds a weapon called shuktee; with 
another he is giving a blessing; with another forbidding 
fear; and in the fourth he holds a club. 

If a person be born under the planet Mttngulu, he 
will be full of anxious thoughts, be wounded with otfen- 
sive weapons, be imprisoned, be oppressed with fear from 
robbers, fire, &c., and will lose his lands, trees, and good 
name.”— 


* Nymphoea lotus. After the rising of the moon, this flower is said by 
the Hindoos to expand. 

• Sec a story of the birth of Boodhd in the following page. 

^ Kiilais the one-sKxteenth part of the disk of the moon, vix. that quan¬ 
tity which it increases or decreases in one day. 

< Mflngfllfl-raru, or Tuesday. Mdngulu is also called Uogarflku^ or, he 
who travels; KoojO, the son of the earth; and Lohitangu, the blood- 
coloured. 
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18.— Boodhu^ or Mercury, 

This god has four arms; in one hand he holds the dis¬ 
cus, in another a club, in another a scymitar, and with 
th''. fourth is bestowing a blessing. He rides on a lion; 
is of a placid countenance; and wears yellow gar¬ 
ments. 

The following is an account of the birth of Boodhii;— 
On a certain occasion, Vrihdsputee, the spiritual guide 
of the gods, made a great feast, to which he invited all 
the gods. Chundru was present among the rest; who, 
during the festival, fell in love with Tara, the wife of 
Vriluisputee. Not knowing how to accomplish his wishes, 
after his return home he invited Vrihtispfitee to a sacri¬ 
fice, begging him to bring his wife with him. Vrihilsptitee 
and his wife proceeded to the palace of Chtindrti, but 
saw no preparations for the sacrifice. The former ex¬ 
pressing his surprise at this circumstance, Chiindrii told 
him that the sacrifice was unavoidably delayed, and ad¬ 
vised him to return for a short time to his devotions, 
leaving his wife at his house. Yrihtisptitee consented, 
and during his absence Chdndrii dishonoured the wife of 
his spiritual guide; who, on his return, finding his wife 
pregnant, cursed Chundrd, and hurled him into the sea, 
where he continued like a cinder, leaving the earth in 
darkness for two kiilpds, or 864,000,000 of years. Vri- 
hiisputee compelled his wife to deliver herself, and, on 
the birth of the child Boodhii, reduced her to ashes. 

** Boodbu-vara, or Wednesday. The meaning of Boodhii Is, the wise. 
He is also called Bouhin^yu^ the son of Rohinee, and Soumyii, the son of 
"Soma. 

r 2 
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If a person be born under the planet Boodhii, he 
will be very fortunate, obtain an excellent wife,” &c.— 
Jotish-tutwu, 


19.— Vrihuspuiee^ or Jupiter, 

The image of this god, the son of the sage Ungira, is 
painted yellow. He sits on the water-lily; has four arms ; 
in one hand he holds a roodrakshii bead-roll; in another 
an alms dish; in another a club; and with the fourth he 
is bestowing a blessing. 

Vrihtispiitee is preceptor and priest to the gods; in 
whose palaces he explains the* vedu, and performs a 
number of religious ceremonies. 

If a person be born under the planet Vrihiisptttee, he 
will be endowed with an amiable disposition; possess 
palaces, gardens, lands, and be rich in money, corn, &c.; 
obtaining the affections of all, his honours will increase ; 
he will possess much religious merit; and, in short, will 
have all his wishes gratified. Kshfitriyus, voishyus, and 
8h5odrii8, if born under this planet, will be prosperous 
and happy; but bramhttns will not be so fortunate: the 
reason given is, that Yrihiispiitee is a bramhun, and 
therefore does not wish to exalt those of his own cast.— 
Jotish-tutwu, 

This god is charged in the Muhabhariitii with deflower¬ 
ing the wife of his eldest brother Oottit’hvii. 

Names, Vrihtlsptttee, or, preceptor to the gods.— 
Sooracharyd, the priest of the gods,-—Gishpfitee, the 


' Vrihusplitec-varfi, or Thursday. 
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eloquent.—Gooroo, the preceptor.—Jeevd, he who re¬ 
vives the gods.*^—Angirusii, the son of iJngira.—Vachds- 
pfitee, the lord of words, viz. the eloquent. 

20.— Shookru^ or the Planet Venus. 

This god, preceptor and officiating priest to the giants, 
the son of the sage Bhrigoo, is dressed 4n white ; sits on 
the water-lily; has four hands: in one he holds a roo- 
drakshu bead-roll; in another an alms’ dish ; in another 
a club; and with the other is bestowing a blessing. 

If a person be born under the planet Shookrd, he 
will have the faculty of knowing things past, present, 
and future; will have many wives; have a kingly um¬ 
brella (the emblem of royalty); and other kings will 
worship him ; he will possess elephants, horses, palan- 
queens, footmen, &c.”— Jotish-tutwu. 

After Devujanee, the daughter of Shookril, had borne 
two children, she discovered that her husband, king 
Yujatee, maintained an illicit connection with a princess 
of the name of Sdmmisht’ha, by whom he had three sons. 
She appealed to her father Shookrd, who pronounced a 
curse on Yujatee; when his hair immediately became 
grey, his teeth fell from his head, and he was seized with 
complete decrepitude. Yujatee remonstrated with his 
father-in-law, and asked him who should live with his 
daughter, who was yet young, seeing that he had brought 
old age upon him. Shookrd replied, that if he could 
persuade any one to take upon him this curse, he might 
still enjoy connubial felicity. Ydjatee returned home, 

^ That is, when the gods die in battle, Vrihiisptitee by incantations 
restores tiiem to life. 

* Shookrii-vartt, or Friday. 

F 3 
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and asked his eldest son by Devujancc to take this curse 
for a thousand years, and possess the kingdom; at the 
close of which time he should become young again, and 
continue in the kingdom : but this son, his brother, and 
the two eldest sons of Summisht’ha refused the kingdom 
on these conditions; which so enraged the father, that he 
cursed them all. The youngest son, however, by Sum- 
niisht’ha accepted the conditions, and instantly became 
weak and decrepid; when the father assumed his former 
youth, and returned to the company of his wives. 

Names, Shookrd, or, he who sorrows at the destruc¬ 
tion of the giants.—Doityu-gooroo, preceptor to the 
giants.—Kavyfi, the poet.—Ooshuna, the friend of the 
giants.—Bhargilvu, the descendant of Bhrigoo. 

21.— Shiknee^^ or Saturn. 

This god is dressed in black; rides on a vulture"; has 
four arms ; in one he holds an arrow ; in another a jave¬ 
lin ; in another a bow; and with the other is giving a 
blessing. He is said to be the son of So5ryii by Chaya. 

All the Hindoos exceedingly dread the supposed bane¬ 
ful influence of this god, and perform a number of cere- 

"" Shiinee-varu, or Saturday. One of the names of Shiinee is Shiinoish- 
chttrii, vi%, he who travels slowly. 

• This god is represented as sitting on this bird, probably, to denote his 
destructive power. Saturn, in tlie Orecian system of idolatry, was repre¬ 
sented as devouring his children. The vultures in Bengal are highly useful 
in devouring the dead bodies of men and beasts, many of which are left in 
the roads and on the banks of rivers. It is astonishing how swiftly these 
birds collect wherever a dead body falls, though one of them should not 
have been seen in the place for weeks or months before ; illustrating, in the 
most striking manner, the words of our Lord, “ Wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the vultures be gathered together.*'—A/aff. xxiv. 28. 
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monies to appease him. Manj stories of him are to be 
found in the writings of the Hindoos, such as that of his 
burning off the head of Giineshii; his burning DGs- 
httrut’htt’s chariot in his descent from heaven j his giving 
rise to bad harvests, ill fortune, &c. The two former 
stories are given in the preceding pages. 

‘‘ If a person be born under the planet Shttnee,” says 
the Jotish-ttitwd, he will be slandered, his riches dis¬ 
sipated, his son, wife, and friends destroyed ; he will 
live at variance with others ; and endure many suffer* 
ings.” The Hindoos are under constant fear of bad for¬ 
tune from this planet. Some persons, if absent from 
home at the time of his appearance, return through fear, 
and others forsake their business lest they should meet 
with misfortunes. If one person persecute another, the 
latter sometimes takes it patiently, supposing it to arise 
from the bad fortune which naturally springs from the in¬ 
fluence of this star. The Hindoos believe that when 
Shdnee is in the ninth stellar mansion, the most dreadful 
evils befal mankind : hence when Ram broke the bow of 
Shivii, which was the condition of obtaining Seeta in 
marriage, and when the earth sunk, and the waters of 
the seven seas were united in one, Ptirttshoo-ram, star¬ 
tled at the noise of the bow, exclaimed, ‘‘Ah ! some one 
has laid hold of the hood of the snake, or fallen under 
the ninth of Shunee.” At present, when a person is ob¬ 
stinate, and will not hearken to reason, a bye«stander 
says, “ I suppose he has fallen upon Shttnee, or he has 
laid his hand upon the hood of the snake, viz, he is em¬ 
bracing his own destruction*” When Ram found that 
some one had stolen Seeta, in the midst of his rage he 
exclaimed, “ This person must have been born when 
Shttnee was in the ninth mansion.” 

F 4 
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22 *— HahooJ^ 

J'his gody the son of Singhikay js painted black; be 
rides on a lion ; has four arms, in three of which he holds 
a scymitar^ a spear, and a shield, and with the other 
hand is bestowing a blessing. 

If a persoirbe born under tlm planet Rahoo,'’ says 
the work already quoted, “ his wisdom, riches, and chil¬ 
dren will be destroyed ; he will be exposed to many af¬ 
flictions, and be subject to his enemies.” 

Rahoo was originally a giant, but at the churning of 
the sea he took his present name and form ; (that is, he 
became one of the heavenly bodies*’;) which transforma¬ 
tion is thus described in the pooranils :—At the time 
when the gods churned the sea to obtain the water of 
life, Sdoryd (the sun) and Chundru (the moon) were sit¬ 
ting together. When the nectar came up, these gods 
hinted to Vishnoo, that one of the company who had 
drank of the nectar was not a god, but one of the giants. 
Vishnoo immediately cut off his head ; but after drinking 
the water of life, neither the head nor the trunk could 
perish. The head taking the name of Rahoo, and the 
trunk that of Ketoo, were placed in the heavens as the 
ascending and descending nodes; and leave was granted, 
by way of revenge on Sodryu and Chundru, that on cer¬ 
tain occasions Rahoo should approach these gods, and 
make them unclean, so that their bodies should become 

® The asceildiug node. 

** We are here remioded of Jupiter’s dedoweriog Calisto, the daughter of 
Lycaun, king of Arcadia. It will be remeinbered, that when her disgrace 
became known, Juno turned her into a bear, which Jupiter afterwards ad¬ 
vanced into heaven, and made it a constellation, now called Ursa major. 
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thin and black. The popular opinion, however, is, that, 
at the time of an eclipse, Rahoo swallows the sun and 
moon, and vomits them up again. 

Many persons perform a number of ceremonies on 
these occasions, as, those to the manes; pouring out 
water to deceased ancestors : repeating the names of the 
gods ; setting up gods; making offerings, &c. The 
Jotish-tiitwu declares, that performing these duties now 
is attended with benefits infinitely greater than at other 
times. Nobody must discharge the faeces or urine, or 
eat any food, until they have seen the sun or moon after 
the eclipse, though it be till their rising the next day. 
He who does not observe this law, will have a million of 
hells in one. 

Names, TumQ, the dark, or, he who is possessed of 
a great proportion of the quality of darkness.—Rahoo, 
he who swallows and afterwards vomits up the sun or 
moon.—Swiirbhanoo, he who shines in the heavens.— 
Soinghikeyu, the son of Singhika.—Vidhoontoodu, he 
who afflicts the moon. 


*1 It is a most unaccountable coincidence in the notions of remote nations, 
that the Chinese and the Greenlanders, as well as the Hindoos, should 
think that the sun or the moon is devoured at the time of an eclipse. “ As 
soou as they (the Chinese) perceive that the sun or moon begins to be dark¬ 
ened, they throw tliemselves on their knees, and knock their foreheads 
against the earth. A noise of drums and cymbals is immediately heard 
throughout the whole city. This is the remains of an ancient opinion en¬ 
tertained in China, that by such a horrid din they assisted the suffering lu¬ 
minary, and prevented it from being devoured by the celestial dragon.’* 
Crantz, in his History of Greenland, asserts that a similar custom exists 
among this people, who could certainly never have learnt it either from the 
Hindoos or the Chinese. 
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23.— KetooJ^ 

K6toois the headless trunk of Rahoo^ which became 
immortal at the churning of the sea. This god is painted 
of a light green colour. He rides on a vulture ; in one 
hand holds a club, and with the other is bestowing a 
blessing. 


SFX’T. II.—OF TUB GODDESSES. 

1,— Dcorga» 

In those parts of the Hindoo shastriis which treat 
of the production of the world, this goddess is spoken 
of as the female power, under the name of Prukritee 
or BhQgUviitee. She was first born in the house of 
Dukshd, one of the progenitors of mankind, and called 
Sdtee ; under which name she was married to Shivd, 
but renounced her life on hearing her father reproach 
her husband.* * On her second appearance, we recog¬ 
nize her under the name of Purvutce, the daughter 
of HimaluyQ'; when she was again married to Shivij, 
by whom she had two children, Kartikeyd and Guin^shd. 

Doorga has had many births to destroy the giants.^ 
The reason of her being called Doorga is thus ^iven in 
the Kashee-khttndfi:—On a certain occasion Ugustyu, 
the sage, asked Kartikeyu, why Parvdtee, his mother, 

^ The descending node. 

* Ill reference to this mark of strong attachment, a Hindoo widow burn¬ 
ing with the dead body of her husband on the funeral pile, is called Siltee. 

' The mountain of this name. 

“ Sir W, Jones, not improperly, considers Doorga as bearing a pretty 
strong resemblance to Juno, as well as to Minerva.,, 
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was called Doorga. Kartikeyd replied, that formerly a 
giant named DoorgQ, the son of Rooroo, having per¬ 
formed religious austerities in honour of Brfimha, ob¬ 
tained h/s blessings and became a great oppressor : he 
conquered the three worlds, and dethroned Indru, 
Vayoo, Chilndru, Yumu, Dgnee, VuroonQ, Kooveru, 
Biilee, Eeshanfi, RoodrQ, Sooryil, the eight Vusoos, 
&c. The wives of the rishees ^were compelled to cele¬ 
brate his praises. He sent all the gods from their 
heavens to live in forests ; and at his nod they came and 
worshipped him. He abolished all religious ceremonies ; 
the bramhuns, through fear of him, forsook the reading 
of the vedus ; the rivers changed their courses; fire 
lost its energy; and the terrified stars retired from 
sight: he assumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain 
whenever he pleased; the earth through fear gave an 
abundant increase ; and the trees yielded flowers and 
fruits out of season. The gods at length applied to 
ShivQ. Indrd said, lie has dethroned me Sodryii 
said, He has taken my kingdom aftd thus all the 
gods related their misfortunes. Shivu, pitying their 
case, desired Parvutce to go and destroy the giant. She 
willingly accepting of the commission, calmed the fears 
of the gods, and first sent Kalii-ratree, a female whose 
beauty bewitched the inhabitants of the three worlds, to 
order the giant to restore things to their ancient order. 
The latter, full of fury, sent some soldiers to lay hold 
of Kalii-ratree; but, by the breath of her mouth, she 
redueed them to ashes. Doorgii then sent 30,000 other 
giants, who were such monsters in size that they covered 
the surface of the earth. At the sight of these giants, 
Kalti-ratree fled through the air to Parviitee, and the 
giants followed her. Doorgii, with 100,000,000 chariots, 
200 iirvoodiis(or 120,000,000,000) of elephants,10,000,000 
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of 8wift-footed horses, and innumerable soldiers^ went 
to fight with Parvutee on the mountain Vindhd. As 
900D as the giant drew near^ Parvutee assumed IfiOO 
arms, and called to her assistance different kinds of 
beings, whose names are here given. The troops of 
the giant poured their arrows on Parvtitee, sitting on 
the mountain Yindhu, thick as the drops of rain in a 
storm; they even tore up the trees, the mountains, &c. 
and hurled them at the goddess : who however threw a 
weapon which carried away many of the arms of the 
giant: when he, in return, hurled a flaming dart at the 
goddess. She turned it aside. He discharged another; 
but this also she resisted by a hundred arrows. He 
next let fly an arrow at Parvdtee’s breast; but this loo 
she repelled, as well as two other instruments, a club 
and a pike. At last Parvdtee seized Doorgu, and set 
her left foot on his breast; but he disengaged himself, 
and renewed the fight. The beings (9,000,000), whom 
Parvutee caused to issue from her body, then destroyed 
all the soldiers of the giant; in return Doorgii caused 
a dreadful shower of hail to descend, the effect of which 
ParvStee counteracted by an instrument called sho- 
shiinti.'' He next, breaking off the peak of a mountain, 
threw it at Parvutee, who cut it into seven pieces by 
her arrows. The giant now assumed the shape of an 
elephant as large as a mountain, and approached the 
goddess ; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, which 
were like scymitars, tore him to pieces. He then arose 
in the form of a buffalo, and with his horns cast stones, 
trees, and mountains at the goddess, tearing up tlie trees 
by the breath of his nostrils* The goddess next pierced 
him with her trident, when he reeled to and fro, and, 
renouncing the form of the buffalo, assumed his original 


* A weapon which dries up liquids. 
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body as a giant, with a thousand arms, and weapons in 
each. Going up to Parviitee, the goddess seized him 
by his thousand arms, and carried him into the air^ 
from whence she threw him down with dreadful force. 
Perceiving however that this haH no effect, she pierced 
him in the breast with an arrow ; when the blood issued 
in streams from his mouth, and he expired. The gods 
were now filled with joy : SooryQ, Chiindrti, Ugnee, 
&c. obtained their former splendour; and all the other 
deities, who had been dethroned by this giant, imme¬ 
diately reascended their thrones; the bramhuns resumed 
the study of the v6dii; sacrifices were regularly per¬ 
formed, and every thing assumed its pristine state ; 
the heavens rang with the praises of Parviitee, and the 
gods, in retuen for so signal a deliverance, honoured 
her with the name of Doorga. 

Miihishu, king of the giants, at a certain period over¬ 
came the gods in war, and reduced them to such a state 
of indigence, that they were seen wandering about the 
earth like common beggars. Indrii, after a time, col¬ 
lected them together, and they went in a body to Briim- 
ha, and afterwards to Shivii, but met with no redress. 
At last they applied to Vishnoo, who was so enraged at 
beholding their wretchedness, that streams of gloiy 
issued from his face, from which sprang a female named 
M iiha-maya (Doorga). Streams of glory issued also from 
the faces of the other gods, and entering Miiha-maya, 
she became a body of glory resembling a mountain on 
fire. The gods then gave their weapons to this female, 
and, with a frightful scream, she ascended into the air. 

[The work Chiindec, in this place, contains a 16ng 
account of the dreadful contest between Mfiha-miaya, 
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and ibis giant^ tyhich ended in the destruction of the 
latter.] 

After the victory the gods chanted the praises of Mtiha- 
maya; and the godded, pleased with their gratitude, 
promised to succour them whenever they were in dis¬ 
tress, and then disappeared. 

The Hindoos believe that the worship of Doorga has 
been performed through the four yoogtis; but that 
Soorutti, a king, in the end of the dvvapuru-yoogit, 
made known the present form of worshipping the god¬ 
dess, and celebrated these orgies in the month Choitru ; 
(hence called the Vasttntee, or spring festival). Soo- 
rutdi offered a very great number of goats, sheep, and 
buffaloes to Doorga ; believing, according to the shastril, 
that he should enjoy happiness in heaven as many years 
as there were hairs upon the different animals offered. 
After his death, however, his case excited much discus¬ 
sion in the court of Yumii; who at length decided, that 
though Soortitu had much merit, he had destroyed. the 
lives of many animals, and that he must be born and 
suffer death from all these beasts assembled in one place, 
when he should immediately be advanced to heaven. 
Others interpret this passage of the shastrtt as meaning, 
that the king was to assume in succession the forms of all 
these beasts, and be put to death in each form before he 
could ascend to heaven. In the tretd-yoogtl Ram is 
said to have performed the worship of Doorga in the 
month Ashwinti; and from him it is continued in this 
month, and called the Shard-dceya, or autumnal festival. 

This festival, celebrated in the month Ashwind, the 
most popular of all the annual festivals held in Bengal, 
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I shall now attempt to describe. Immense sums are ex- 
pended upon all business throughout the country is 
laid aside for several days, and universal festivity and 
licentiousness prevail. A short time before the festival, 
the learned men andsirkars^ employed in Calcutta almost 
universally return home ; some of them enjoy a holiday 
of several weeks. 

The image of Doorga has ten arms. In one of her 
right hands is a spear, with which she is piercing the 
giant Miihishti; with one of the left she holds the tail 
of a serpent, and the hair of the giant whose breast the 
serpent is biting. Her other hands are all stretched 
above her head, and filled with different instruments of 
war. Against her right leg leans a lion, and against her 
left the above giant.—The images of Lttkshmee, SfirQs- 
wtttee, Kartikdyd, and Gttneshd, are very frequently 
made and placed by the side of this goddess. 

On the ninth day of the decrease of the moon this 
festival begins, when the ceremony called sdnkulpd is 
performed, by the officiating bramhun’s taking into his 
joined hands a metal kosha (which contains water, 
flowers, fruits, sesamum, rice, and a blade of kooshti 
grass), reading an incantation, and promising that on 
the succeeding days such a person will perform the wor¬ 
ship of Doorga. After this, Doorga is worshipped be¬ 
fore a pan of water with the accustomed formularies. 

y In the city of Calcutta alone, it is supposed, upon a moderate calcu- 
latiou, that half a million sterling is expended annually on this festival. 
About fifty years ago (1811) Kundarpu-goorii, a kaist’hfi, expended in 
this worship £38,000, and spent £12,500 annually as long as he lived In the 
same manner. 

* Natives who direct the business of Europeans arc commonly called sir- 
kars. The proper name is Mootsuddee, or Moohurec. 
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During the next six days the same ceremonies are 
performed before the pan of water; and, with some 
trifling variations in the offeringa, continued on the five 
following days. 

On the next day, at the close of the worship, what 
is called Odhivasu is performed. This also is a prelimi¬ 
nary ceremony, and consists in taking rice, fruits, &c., 
and touching with them a pan of water, and afterwards 
the forehead of the image, at intervals repeating incan¬ 
tations. 

On the following day, early in the morning, the 
officiating bramhiin consecrates the image, placing it on 
the spot prepared for it in the temple, and repeating the 
proper formulas. After this the principal ceremonies 
before the image begin. First, the business of giving 
eyes and life to the images is performed; when they be¬ 
come objects of worship. In this curious ceremony, the 
officiating bramhiin touches with the two fore-fingers of 
his right hand the breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and 
the forehead of the image. When he touches these 
places, he says, Let the soul of Doorga long continue 
in happiness in this image.” After this, he takes a leaf 
of the vilwii tree, rubs it with clarified butter, and 
holds it over a burning lamp till it be covered with soot; 
of which he takes a little on the stalk of another vilwu 
leaf, and touches the eyes, filling up with the soot a 
small white place left in the pupil of the eye. 

The worship of Ghneshtt and other gods is now per¬ 
formed ; then that of the demUgoddesses, the companions 
of Doorga in her wars, who are represented by the dots 
of paint on the canopy which covers the image of the 
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g^oddess. The offerings presented to them consist of very 
small slices of plantains^ on each of which are stuck two 
or three grains of rice^ &c. Then follows the wor¬ 
ship of the other images set up with that of Doorga; to 
which succeeds the principal worship, that of Doorga.— 
See the article Pdoja. 

Now the bloody sacrifices are offered. If the animal 
be a sheep or a goat, as is always the case on the first 
day, the officiating bramhun, after bathing it either in 
the river or in the house, puts his left hand on its 
forehead, marks its horns and forehead with red lead, 
and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up to the 
goddess thus : O goddess, I sacrifice this goat* to thee, 
that I may live in thy heaven to the end of ten years.’^ 
He then reads an incantation in its ear, and puts flowers, 
and sprinkles water, on its head. The instrument with 
which the animal is killed is consecrated by placing upon 
it flowers, red lead, &;c. and writing on it the incantation 
which is given to the disciples of Doorga. The officiat¬ 
ing bramhun next puts the instrument of death on the 
neck of the animal, and presenting him at the same 
time with a flower as a blessfng,*^ then into the hand of 
the person appointed to slay the animal, who is gene¬ 
rally the blacksmith,^ but sometimes a bramhdn. The 


^ Only male animals are offered. 

^ It is common among the Hindoos for a superior to give a blessing 
while presenting a flower. 

® The Hindoos covet the honour of cutting off the head of an animal 
dexterously at the time of these sacrifices. If it be not douc at one blow, 
they drive the blacksmith away in disgrace. The shastriis have denounced 
vengeance on the person who shall fail to cut oflf the head at one blow: 
his son will die, or the goddess of fortune„(Lukshmec) will forsake him. 
A person in the east of Bengal, who was accustomed to lay aside part of 
VOL. III. G 
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assistants put the goat's neck into an upright post, exca« 
vated at the top so as to admit the neck between its two 
sides; the body remaining on one side of the post, and 
the head on the other. An earthen vessel containing a 
plantain is placed upon a plantain leaf; after which the 
blacksmith cuts off the head at one blow, and another 
person holds up the body, and drains out the blood upon 
the plantain in the bason. If the person who performs 
the sacrifice does not intend to offer the flesh to Doorga/* 
the slayer cuts only a small morsel from the neck, and 
puts it on the plantain ; when some one carries it, and 
the head, and places them before the image, putting on 
the head a lighted lamp. After all the animals have 
been thus killed, and some of the flesh and the heads 
carried before the image, the officiating bramhun repeats 
certain prayers over these offerings, and presents them 
to the goddess, with the blood which fell on the plan¬ 
tains : then, taking the blood from the bason, he puts it 
on a plantain leaf, and cuts it into four parts, presenting 
it to the four goddesses who attend upon Doorga. 


bi8 montlily savings to purchase offerings for the annual worship of Doorga, 
was exceedingly alarmed during the festival one year, when the person 
who was to cut off the head of the sacrifice (a buffalo) failed to sever the 
head from the body at one blow, leaving the sacrifice struggling and 
half killed. He went up to the image, and with joined hands cried out, 
“ Oh, mother ! why art thou displeased with me? What have I done ?” 
His female relations came into the temple and^ wept before the image in the 
most bitter manner. The spectators began to reason upon this dreadful cir¬ 
cumstance, itftputing the failure in slaughtering the buffalo to different 
causes, according to their fancies. One opinion among the rest was, that 
the owner of the image was in no fault, but that the goddess was angry 
because the officiating bramhOfi had let fall saliva upon the offering while 
reading the formulas. 

^ This is rarely or never done at present. There are po parts of the 
animal, however, which may^ot be offered. 
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i4 filer (his the ether ceremonies are performed Tvhich 
belong tojji'hat is called Pooja. 

Tbe.^ ramhdns are entertained either with sweetmeats, 
or prepared food, by the person at whose house the wor¬ 
ship is performed : some of them are expressly invited, 
and others attend to see the ceremonies. The food 
which has been presented to the goddess, being consi¬ 
dered almost as ambrosia, is given to the guests with a 
sparing hand : some of whom (mothers) beg to take a 
morsel home to cure their children, or relatives, of 
diseases. Food is also sent to the neighbours, and per¬ 
sons of inferior cast carry away great quantities.® 

In the evening the officiating bramhdn waves a brass 
candlestick, or lamp with five lights, before the goddess, 
repeating incantations; afterwards a shell with water in 
it, and then a piece of cloth. At night the temple is 
lighted up, and, about eight o'clock, unleavened bread, 
butter, fruits, sweetmeats, curds, milk, &c. are pre¬ 
sented to the goddess. At midnight some persons repeat 
the worship ; but in this case the offerings are few, and 
there are no bloody sacrifices* 

After the worship of the day, many rich men engage a 
number of prostitutes, richly dressed and almost covered 
with ornaments, to dance and sing before the idol. The 
songs are exceedingly obscene; the dances highly inde¬ 
cent; and the dress of the dancing women no less so; 

* Id some places a family or several families of bramhiins are supported 
by the revenues attaohetl to a temple, and by the offerings presented to the 
idol. At the time^of a festival the heads of these families wait on those 
who come to make offerings to the idol, and present them with betel, 
sweetmeats, fruits, water, &c., according to their quality. 

c 2 
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their clothing being so fine as scarcely to deserve the 
name of a covering. The tresses of some are thrown 
loose, hanging down to the waist. During the dances, 
the doors are shut to keep out the crowd, as well as 
Europeans, who are carefully excluded. Six, seven, or 
eight women thus dance together, assisted by music, for 
about' four hours. Rich spectators, when remarkably 
pleased with a part of the song, throw to the singer as 
much as four, eight, or sixteen roopees ; beside which, 
those who engage these women make them presents of 
garments, and of considerable sums of money. The sons 
of the rich natives arc highly pleased with these dances. 

On the second day, the worship and sacrifices arc much 
the same as on the first, except that the bathing of the 
goddess, called the great snatid, is attended with more 
ceremonies. In tlie evening, or else in the night, ac¬ 
cording to the conjunction of the stars, worship is again 
performed, in which only one bloody sacrifice is otfered ; 
and in some cases none. Widows fast on this day, par¬ 
ticularly a widow with children; the latter deriving 
great benefits from the meritorious actions of the mother. 

On the third day, the goddess is worshipped only once, 
but the offerings and sacrifices are many; buftaloes are 
offered only on this day. A respectable native once told 
me, he bad seen one hundred and eight buffaloes sacrificed 
by one Hindoo at this festival: the number slain in the 
whole country must therefore be very great. Formerly 
some of the Hindoo kings killed a thousand animals on 
these occasions.^ The males only are sacrificed ; and they 

^ The father of the yreseut king of NiadeCya, at one of these festivals, 
olTered a great number of goats and sheep to Doorga. Doubling the num_ 
ber each day, he continued it for sixteen days’* On the last day helciHed 
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are in general young and very tame, costing from five to 
sixteen roopees each. None of the Hindoos eat the sacri¬ 
ficed B^ufTaloes, except the shoemakers.^ Each animal is 
bathed before it is slain; after which the oCBciating 
bramhiin puts red lead on its horns, and, with a red string 
ties a piece of wool smeared with red lead on the fore 
part of the breast; he also puts a piece of cloth coloured 
over with turmeric on his back, and a necklace of vilwd 
leaves on his neck, repeating prayers during these ac¬ 
tions. The ceremony of cutting off the heads of the 
buffaloes, and presenting them to the goddess, is similar 
to those already described respecting the sacrifice of 
goats and slieep.—After the beasts are all slain, the 
multitude, rich and poor, daub their bodies all over with 
the mud formed with the blood which has collected where 
the animals were slain, and dance like furies on the 
spot. They then go into the street, dancing and singing 
indecent songs, and visit those houses where images of 
the goddess have been set up. At the close of the whole, 
the officiating bramhun presents a burnt-offering, and 
gives to ,the goddess a sum of money, commonly about 
four roopees ; some indeed give one hundred, and others 
as much as a thousand roopees ; which at length return 
into the hands of the officiating bramhun. 

33,768, and in the whole he slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded boats 
with the bodies, and sent them to the neighbouring brainhiins, but they 
could not devour them fast enough, and great numbers were thrown away. 
—Let no one, after this, tel! us q( the scruples of the braiuliuns about 
destroying animal life, and eating animal food. 

8 In some places the tame Img is offered to Doorga by the lowest casts, 
who, among other offerings, present spirituous liquors to the goddess. At 
the end of the ceremonies, these persons cook and eat Hie flesh, drink the 
spirits, and then, in a state of Intoxication, tlie men and women dance 
together, and commit the greatest indecencies. No bramhOn, on pain of 
losing cast, can assist at these ceremonies ; and indeed all bramhCms, who 
perforin ceremonies for persons of low cast, sink in society. 

G 3 
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In the year 1806, I was present at the worship of this 
goddess, as performed at the house of Raja Raj-Krishnd 
at Calcutta. The buildings where the festival was held 
were on four sides, leaving an area in the middle. The 
room to the east contained wine, English sweetmeats, 
&c. for the entertainment of English guests, with a na¬ 
tive Portuguese or two to wait on the visitors. In the 
opposite room was placed the image, with vast heaps of 
all kinds of offerings before it. In the two side rooms 
were the native guests, and in the area groups of Hin¬ 
doo dancing women, finely dressed, singing, and dan> 
cing with sleepy steps, surrounded with Europeans, who 
were sitting on chairs and couches. One or two groups 
of MdstHmap men-singers entertained the company ot in¬ 
tervals with Hindoosfhanee songs, and ludicrous tricks. 
Before two o’clock the place was cleared of the dancing 
girls, and of all the Europeans except ourselves; and 
almost all the lights were extinguished, except in front of 
the goddess ;—when the doors of the area were thrown 
open, and a vast crowd of natives rushed in, almost 
treading one upon another; among whom were the vocal 
singers, having on long red caps like sugar loaves. The 
area might be about fifty cubits long and thirty wide. 
When the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged 
together as to present the appearance of a solid pavement 
of heads; a small space only being left immediately be¬ 
fore the image for the motions of the singers, who all 
stood up. Four sets of singers were present on this 
occasion, the first consisting of bramhiins, the next of 
bankers, the next of voishnuvfis, and the last of weavers^; 
who entertained their guests with filthy songs, and danced 

" Distinguished among the natives by the name of Huroo-fhakoortk, 
Bhhvauilndu, Nitaee, and Lukshmee. 
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in indecent attitudes before the goddess, holding up 
their hands, turning round, putting forward their heads 
towards the image, every now and then bending their 
bodies, and almost tearing their throats with their vo¬ 
ciferations. The whole scene produced on my mind sen¬ 
sations of the greatest horror. The dress of the singers 
—their indecent gestures—the abominable nature of the 
songs—the horrid din of their miserable drum—the late¬ 
ness of the hour—the darkness of the place—with the re¬ 
flection that I was standing in an idol temple, and that 
this irnmens'' multitude of rational and immortal crea¬ 
tures, capable of superior joys, were, in the very act of 
worship, perpetrating a crime of high treason against the 
God of heaven, while they themselves believed they were 
performing an act of merit—excited ideas and feelings 
which time can never obliterate. 

I would have given, in this place, a specimen of the 
songs sung before the image, but found them so full of 
broad obscenity that I could not copy a single line. All 
those actions, which a sense of decency keeps out of the 
most indecent English songs, are here detailed, sung, 
and laughed at, without the least sense of shame. A 
poor ballad<singer in England would be sent to the house 
of correction, and flogged, for performing the meritorious 
actions of these wretched idolaters.* The singing is con¬ 
tinued for three days, from about two o’clock in the 
morning till nine. 

The next morning, between eight and nine, a short 
time is spent in worship, but no bloody sacrifices are 

‘ The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and Cybele were 
equally noted for the indecencies practised by the worshippers, both in their 
words and actions. 

» G 4 
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olTeir^d. Amongst other ceremonies at this time the 
officiating bramhun, in the presence of the family, diff- 
iiiisses the goddess, repeating these words: O goddess, 
I have, to the best of^iy ability, worshipped thee. Now 
go to thy residence, leaving this blessing, that thou wilt 
return the next year:” after which the priest immerses 
a looking-glass, the representative of the goddess, in a 
pan of water; and then takes some of this water, and 
sprinkles himself and the company with it. When the 
goddess is thus dismissed, the women set up a cry—some 
even shed tears. In the afternoon the mistress of the 
house and other women go to the image, put a roopee 
and some betel in its hand, strew some turmeric at its 
feet, and rub the dust of its feet on their own foreheads 
and those of their friends. On their retiring, the crowd 
assemble, with their bodies daubed with turmeric, oil, 
and sour milk ; and, bringing out the image, place it on 
a stage, to which they fasten it with cords, and carry it 
on their shoulders to the water. It is here placed in the 
centre of two boats lashed together, and filled with peo¬ 
ple, among whom are dancers, musicians, singers, &c. 
At this time, in many instances, men dance naked on the 
boat before the thousands assembled, who only laugh at 
this gross indecency. Perhaps in one place on the river 
twenty or thirty images will be exhibited at once, while 
the banks are crowded w ith spectators rich and poor, old 
and young, all intoxicated with the scene.^ The last 
ceremony is that of letting down the image into the 
river. 


^ In a memorauduni of my own, dated Sept. 26, 1803, I find these re> 
marks, made one evening in the course of a journey :—About five in the 
afternoon we came to BiilargOr. The people of about twenty villages, more 
than two thousand in number, including women and children, were assem¬ 
bled to throw their images into the river, this being the termination of the 
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The women of the house to which the temple belongs 
go to the room from whence the goddess has just been 
taken, and place a pan of water upon the spot where 
the image stood, and put upon the top of the pan a 
branch of the mango tree. After the goddess has been 
drowned, the crowd return to the temple; and the 
officiating bramhtin, taking his place by the side of the 
pan of water, dips the branch of the mango tree into 
the water, and sprinkles all the people, repeating incan* 
tations; and thus blessing the people, they are dismissed, 
when each one clasps his neighbour in his arms. Ad¬ 
journing to their own houses, they partake of sweet¬ 
meats, and of an intoxicating beverage made with hemp 
leaves. In a vast number of instances this festival is 
thus closed with scenes of the most shameful intoxica¬ 
tion : almost all the Hindoos in Bengal think it a duty 
to indulge to a certain degree in drinking this liquor at 
this festival. 

Presents to the bramhiins and their wives are made on 
each of the fifteen days of the festival by the person at 
whose house the image is set up, if he be very rich. If 
he be not rich enough to bear so great an expense, he 
gives presents on the nine or three last days of worship ; 
and if he be still poorer, on the last day. These pre¬ 
sents consist of gold and silver female ornaments, silk 

Doorga festival. I observed tliat one of the men standing before the idol in 
a boat, dancing and making indecent gestures, was naked. As the boat pas¬ 
sed along, he was giized at by the mob; nor could ( perceive that this 
abominable action produced any thing beside laughter. Before other images 
young men, dressed in women’s clothes, were dancing with other men, 
making indecent gestures, I cannot help thinking the most vulgar mob in 
England would have turned with disgust from these abominable scenes. 1 
have seen the same abominations exhibited before our own house at Seram- 
pore.” 
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and cloth garments, brass and other metal dishes, basins, 
&c. Some persons expend the greatest sums on the 
dances and other exhibitions, and others in feasting and 
giving presents to bramhiins. 

Some classes of Hindoos, especially those who are the 
disciples of Vishnoo, do not offer bloody sacrifices to 
Doorga, though they celebrate this festival with much 
shew. These persons, instead of slaying animals, cut 
pumkins in two, or some other substitute, and offer them 
to the goddess. 

/ 

In the month Choitrtt a numl>er of Hindoos hold a 
festival to this goddess, after the example of king Soo- 
riitd. 

Many Hindoos are initiated into the rites by which 
this goddess becomes their guardian deity ; and as she 
is considered as the representative of the divine energy, 
her disciples are called Shaktus ; a word signifying 
energy. 

Images of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, &c., 
are preserved by many, and worshipped daily. She is 
also considered as the village goddess, and is worshipped 
by the villagers in the month Asharbd, before a jar of 
water, when bloody sacrifices are offered. An annual 
festival is also held in each village in the same month, in 
honour of Vishnoo, Indru, Kooverii, and Liikshmee, 
when the persons pay the first instalment of their rents: 
the landholder is at the expense. 

In the year 1808, a bramhiin of Calcutta, who had 
celebrated the worship of Doorga, pretended that he had 
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seen the goddess in a dream ; who had declared that she 
would not descend into the river till he had sacrificed his 
eldest son to her : and that when the people went to 
convey the image to the river, it was found so heavy that 
it could not be lifted. Vast crowds of people flocked to 
see this new miracle, many of whom made oflerings to 
this terror-inspiring goddess; and others assisted the 
poor man^ by their contributions, to pacify the goddess 
in some way consistent with the preservation of his son. 

One of the Tiintriis contains an account of an incar¬ 
nation of Doorga in the form of a jackal, in order to 
carry the child Krishnii over the river Yttmoona, when 
he was flying from king Kttngsd. Some of the heterodox 
Hindoos, called vamacharees, feed the jackal daily, by 
placing the offerings in a corner of the house, or near 
their dwellings, and then calling the goddess (in the form 
of some one ofthese animals) to come and partake of them. 
As this is done at the hour when the jackals come out of 
their lurking places to seek for food, one of these animals 
sometimes comes and eats the oflerings in the presence of 
the worshipper ; and this is not wonderful, when he 
finds food in this place every day. Images of the jackal 
are made in some parts of Bengal, and worshipped, 
sometimes alone, and at others with the images of 
Doorga and Shmushand-Kalee. Some Hindoos bow ^o 
the jackal. If it pass by a person on bis left, it is a for¬ 
tunate omen. 

The cow is regarded by the Hindoos as a form of 
Doorga, and called BhtigiivUtee. 

This goddess has a thousand names, among which are 
Katyayfineci or the daughter of the sage Katyd.— 
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Gottree, the yellow.—Kalee, the black.—Hoimfivutee, 
the daughter of Himalttytt.—Eeshwiiree, the goddess.— 
Shiva, the giver of good.—Bhuvance, the wife ofShivu. 
—Sfirviimiingula, she who blesses all.— Upiirna, she 
who amidst religious austerities abstained from eating 
even leaves.—Parviitee, the daughter of the mountain. 
Doorga, she who destroyed the giant Doorgu ; the in¬ 
accessible.—Chundika, the terrible.—Umbika, the mo¬ 
ther of the universe. 

2 .—The ten Forms of Doorga. 

This goddess is said to have assumed ten different 
forms in order to destroy two giants, Shoombhu and 
NishoombhQ. 

The Chundee, a part of the Markundeyu pooranu? 
places these forms of Doorga in the following order : 
First, as Doorga, she received the messenger of the 
giants; 2, as Dushubhooja,' she destroyed part of their 
army ; 3, as Singhti-vahinee,*" she fought with Riiktu- 
veejti; 4, as Mtth&hii-nitirdinee,*' she slew Shoombhu, in 
the form of a buffalo; 5, as Juguddhatree,*’she overcame 
the army of the giants; 6, as Kalee ,p she destroyed 
Ruktti-veeju; 7, as Mooktu-keshee,** she again over¬ 
came the army of the giants; 8, as Tara," she killed 
ShoombhQ; 9, as Chinniimustuka,” she killed Nishoom- 
bhd; 10, as J Ogttdgouree,' she was praised by all the 
gods. 

Such of the above forms as are honoured by separate 
festivals, will be now noticed under their different names. 

^ Having ten armn. Sitting on a lion. ” Destroyer of the 

buffalo [wf*. of Shoombiiil in this form.] *> Mother of the world. 

f The black. With flowing hair. ^ Saviour. • Headless. 

‘ The yellow. 
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3. — Singhu-mhinee.'^ 

This goddess with yellow garments is represented as 
sitting on a lion. She has four hands : in one a sword ; 
in another a spear ; with a third is forbidding fear, and 
with the fourth bestowing a blessing. 

Many people make this image, and worship it in the 
day time, on the 9th of the increase of the moon, in 
whatever month they please, but in general in the month 
Ashminti or Choitril, for two or three days. The cere¬ 
monies, including bloody sacrifices, arc almost entirely 
the same as those before the image of Doorga. Some¬ 
times a rich man celebrates this worship at his own 
expense, and at other times several persons, who expect 
heaven as their reward, unite in it. 

Some Hindoos keep in their houses images of all the 
following forms of Doorga, made of gold, silver, brass, 
copper, crystal, stone, or mixed metal, and worship 
them daily. ^ 

4.— Muhishu-mur dinted 

This is the image of a yellow woman, sitting on a lion; 
having either six or ten arms.—In her hands are seen a 
conch, a discus, a club, a water-lily, a shield, a large 
spear, and the tail of a snake. Some persons make 
this image, and worship it with the accustomed cere¬ 
monies, including bloody sacrifices, on the 9th of the 
month Choitrii. The TuntrQ-saru declares, that those 
who worship this goddess will obtain present riches and 
future happiness. Many of the regular Hindoos, as well 
as the heterodox sects, receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess, and adopt her as their guardian deity. 

* She who sits upon a lion. * She who destroyed Mtihishti, a giant. 
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5 .—JuguddhatreeJ 

This is the image of a yellow woman, dressed in red, 
and sitting on a lion. In her four hands she holds a 
conch/ a discus, a club, and a water-lily. 

A very popular festival in honour of this goddess is 
held in the month Kartiku, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
the increase of the moon, when bloody sacrifices are 
offered as at the Doorga festival: the formulas are 
necessarily different. Very large sums are frequently 
expended on these occasions, especially in the illumina¬ 
tions, dances, songs, entertaining of bramhuns, &c,, as 
many as one hundred and fifty persons being employed 
As singers and dancers, beside others who sing verses 
from the Chundee, the Krishnilmilngulu, the Ramayrni, 
&c. A number of men like guards are also hired, and 
placed near the temple for the sake of shew. Much in¬ 
decent mirth takes place, and numbers of men dance 
naked before the image, and call this the way to heaven ; 
the venerable bramhuns smiling with complacency on 
these works of merits so acceptable to the gods. The 
benefits expected from this worship are, the fruit of 
meritorious actions, riches, the gratification of every 
desire, and future happiness. These four things are 
commonly mentioned in the Hindoo shastrus, as pro¬ 
mised by the gods to their worshippers. 

G.-^Mooktu-MsheeJ^ 

This is the image of a naked woman, painted blue, 
standing on the breast of Shivii, and having four arms : 
the upper right arm is placed in the posture of be- 

y The mother of the world, 

* This shell is bipwii at the times of worship, and at other festivals. 

‘ Of flowings hair. 
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stowing a blessing; with the other she is forbidding 
fear, and in her left hand she holds a sword and a 
helmet. 

The festival of this goddess is held on the 14th of the 
decrease of the moon in the month Maghu : the ceremo¬ 
nies are like those before the image of Kalee, but the 
bloody sacrifices are very numerous. Spirituous liquors 
are privately presented to the gbddess, at a late hour at 
night, or rather early in the morning. Some of the 
Hindoo shastrus allo^ of this practice, yet it is far from 
being honourable. I have been credibly informed, that 
numbers of bramhuns, in different places, at the annual 
festival of this goddess, join in drinking the spirits which 
have been offered to her, and, in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion, pass from the temples into the streets, preceded by 
lighted torches, dancing to the sound of music, and 
singing indecent songs. Some are hugging one another ; 
others fall down quite intoxicated ; others lose their 
way, and go along lifting up their hands, dancing and 
singing alone. The purer Hindoos stand gazing at a 
considerable distance, lest they should be dragged among 
this crowd of drunken bramhuns. 

The benefits promised to the worshippers of this god¬ 
dess are riches now, and heaven hereafter. 

Very many persons are initiated into the rites of this 
goddess as their guardian deity. 

l.—Taray 

This is the image of a black woman, with four arras, 
standing on the breast of Shivu ; in one hand she holds 
b The tleliverer. 
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a sword ; in another a giant’s head; with the others she 
is bestowing a blessing, and forbidding fear. 

The worship of Tara is performed in the night, in 
different months, at the total wane of the moon, before 
the image of Siddheshwurcc, when bloody sacrifices ^re 
offered. It is reported, that even human beings were 
formerly immolated in secret to this ferocious deity; 
who is considered by the Hindoos as soon incensed, and 
not unfrequently inflicting on an importunate worship¬ 
per the most shocking diseases, a|^^a vomiting of blood, 
or some other d^adful complaint, which soon puts an end 
to his life. 

Almost all the disciples of this goddess are from among 
the heterodox : many of them, however, are learned 
men, Tara being considered as the patroness of learn¬ 
ing. Some Hindoos are supposed to have made great 
advances in knowlege through the favour of this god¬ 
dess ; and many a stupid boy, after reading some in¬ 
cantations containing the name of Tara, has become a 
learned man. 


8.— Chinnie-mustuka,^ 

This is the image of a naked yellow woman, wdth her 
head half severed from her body,"^ wearing a necklace of 

* The headless. 

The Thutrus give the following explanation of this monstrous appear¬ 
ance in the image of this goddess At a certain time, not being able to 
procure any of the giants for her prey, to satisfy her thirst for blood. Chin- 
nii-rnhsthka actually cut her owu throat, that the blood issuing thence might 
spout up into her mouth. I have seen a picture of this image, agreeing 
with tins description ; and at Chacra, in Jessore, such an image may be seen 
at present, the half-severed head resting on the left hand of the goddess, ami 
streams of blood falling into her mouth. 
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skulls, and standing on the body of Shivd. She is sur¬ 
rounded with dead bodies ; has a scymitar in one hand; 
a giaht's skull in another; and with two others is forbid¬ 
ding fear, and bestowing a blessing. 

. This image is not made at present, but the worship 
may be celebrated before the images of any other female 
deities. Those who receive the initiatory rites of this 
goddess worship her daily before the shalgramd, or water, 
or flowers, or an incantation written on a metal dish.® She 
promises her disciples riches, learning, or absorption^; but 
principally riches, ^me people are afraid of becoming 
her disciples, lest, in a fit of anger, %he should bring 
upon them a violent death. 

9,^ JugMgouree.^ 

This is the whole-length figure of a yellow woman, 
with four arms ; holding in her hands a conch, a discus, a 
club, and a water-lily. She is mostly worshipped on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon in Maghd. 
Very few persons learn the initiatory rites of this god¬ 
dess. 


10.— Vugulamookhee*^ 

The image of this deity is never made ; though she is 
sometimes worshipped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the 

* Before any one of these things, the worship of any of the gods may be 
performed; but the shalgram is mostly preferred. 

f A person can receive only one blessing at a time from his god. The 
Hindoos, however, relate a story of a blind man, who put a trick on bis 
guardian deity, by obtaining three blessings from him at once: he asked 
that he might see—his child—eat from off a golden dish every day. He 
was then childless. 

8 The yellow. ** Of fear-exciting countenance. 

VOL. III. H 
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raoon in MagbUy before a pan of water, or some other 
proper substitute. The officiating bramhfin, in yellow 
garments, presents yellow flowers, flesh, fish, and spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, to her; the animals sacrificed are not 
numerous. 

This goddess is frequently worshipped in the hope of 
procuring the removal, the injury, or the destruction, of 
enemies, or whatever else the worshipper desires— 
which is sometimes wife of another. He makes no 
doubt, if he can please the goddess by presents, or flat¬ 
tery, or by inflicting, for her sakd^' certain cruelties on 
bis body, that she will be disposed to grant him even this 
last favour. If the ceremonies be not performed in strict 
conformity to the rules laid down in the shastru, it is 
believed that the worshipper will be deprived of reason, 
or of speech, or that some other dreadful calamity will 
befal him. 


11.— Pruiyungira} 

The image of this idol is never made, but is wor* 
shipped in the night whenever a person chooses, which 
is, generally, when he wants to injure or destroy ano« 
ther. The officiating bramhun dressed in red, and 
wearing a roodrakshu necklace, offers, among other 
things, red flowers, spirituous liquors, and bloody sa¬ 
crifices. The flesh of crows, or cats, or of some other 
animal, after having been dipped in spirituous liquors, 
sometimes makes a part of the burnt offerings; the wor¬ 
shippers believing that the flesh of the enemy, for whose 
injury these ceremonies are performed, will swell on his 


y The welUproportioned, 
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body as the sacrificed flesh does on the fire. Particular 
forms of praise are also repeated before this image to 
accomplish the destruction of enemies. I here give a 
specimen : Oh ! PrutyQngira, mother! Destroyj de¬ 
stroy my enemies ! Kill! kill! Reduce them to ashes ! 
Drive them away ! Devour them ! Devour them ! Cut 
them in two 1 Drink, drink their blood ! Destroy them 
root and branch ! With thy thunder-bolt, spear, scymi- 
tar, discus, or rope, destroy them.” 

A story to the following purport is very current among 
the Hindoos:—Jafitr-alee-kha, the nabob of MoorshQ- 
dtibad, was much attached to Ramu-kantd, his Hindoo 
treasurer; who was at enmity with Kalee-shdnkdrii, a 
very learned Hindoo, and a great worshipper of the 
female deities. The latter, to effect the destruction of 
Ramd-kantu, began to worship the goddess Prdtydngira. 
He had not performed the ceremonies long, before Ra- 
md-kantd became sick, and it was made known to him 
and the nabob, that Kalee-shdnkdrd was thus employed. 
The nabob, full of rage, ordered that Kalee-shdnkdrd 
should be brought before him ; but he fled before the 
messengers could seize him, and began to perform these 
ceremonies for the destruction of the nabob. A servant, 
mistaken for Kalee-shdnkdrd, was, however, seized; 
but he bribed the messengers, that they might protract 
his journey as much as possible. They did so, and the 
day before they arrived at Moorshdddbad the nabob 
died.—I give this story to shew, what a strong possession 
the popular superstition has taken of the minds of the 
people; who, while smoaking together, listen to these 
stories -with the utmost eagerness and surprise, as the 
villagers in England tell stories current amongst them 
while sitting round the winter’s fire. 
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12 .— Unnu-pdorna.^ 

This image maj be made standing, or sitting on the 
water-lily: in the right hand is a spcon, like that with 
which the Hindoos stir their boiling rice, and in the 
other a rice dish; Shivu, as a naked mendicant, is stand¬ 
ing before the image asking relief. 

The worship paid to this form of Doorga is performed 
on the 7th, 8th, and 9th days of the moon’s increase in 
the month Choitrtt: bloody sacrifices, fish, and spiritu¬ 
ous liquors are among the offerings. Unnii-poorna 
being the guardian deity of many of the Hindoos (who 
have a proverb amongst them, that a sincere disciple of 
this goddess never wants rice), very great festivities take 
place at this festival, accompanied with music, dancing, 
filthy songs, and every thing else calculated to deprave 
the heart. 

A Hindoo rising in a morning, before his eyes are 
well open, repeats the name of this goddess—“ tJnnii- 
poorna ! Unnd-poorna !’* and hopes, that through her 
firvour he shall be well fed that day. When one Hindoo 
wishes to compliment another on his riches or liberality, 
he says, Oh! Sir, your house is as full of riches as 
that of tlnnu poorna;” or, if he speak of another when 
absent, he says, “ Such a one, in liberality, is like 
tfnnii -poorna.” 

IS.^GunesAu-^’uriiinee*' 

This name Doorga assumed after the birth of Gtin^shti: 
she is here represented as sitting on the water-lily, 

^ She who fills with food; from Qnna, food, and pofirnu, full. 

* The mother of Gun^shfl. 
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dressed in red, and supporting with one arm the infant 
Guneshii at the breast, while the other hand rests on 
the knee of the infant. 

A small festival in honour of this goddess is celebrated 
in the month Ugruha^^tinu or Phalgoonii, on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of the increase of the moon. Some years ago, 
at Gooptee-para, a village about forty miles north of 
Calcutta, a great festival was held in honour of GGne- 
shii-juniinee, when fifty thousand roopees or more were 
expended. The bramhiins of the village collected money 
to defray the expenses ; some gave one thousand, others 
two, and others five thousand roopees ; and crowds 
came two or three days’ journey to be present. The 
dancing, singing, music, &c. began a month before the 
principal day of worship: all the visitors were enter¬ 
tained, and more than two thousand animals were slain. 

14.— Krishnu-kroraJ'' 

This is an image of Doorga giving suck to Krishnd, 
to destroy the poison which he had received in a quarrel 
with Kaleeyti, a hydra. 

A festival in honour of this goddess is held on the 7th, 
8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon, in the day, in 
the month Maghd. 

Krishnd, when a boy, discovering that a dreadful 
mortality existed among the herds, and also among the 
boys who kept them, asked the reason, and was informed 
that they had been poisoned by the serpent Kaleeyd, 
which had taken refuge from Gdroord in the waters of the 
Ydmoona. Krishnd then jumped from a tree into the 

* She who holds Krishna in her arms. 

H 3 
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river; overcame the serpent, and dravehim out of the 
place. KaleeyQ, full of fear, asked where he was to go, 
for that GuroorU would certainly kill him. Krishnd, 
putting his foot on his head, assured him that when 
Gfirooril discovered the iiiarH of his foot, he would 
not destroy him. The waters now became wholesome ; 
the trees gained their verdure; and the boys and cows 
were restored to life; but the pain arising from the 
poison in the wounds which Kalecyu had given to 
Krishnii was intolerable. He therefore prayed to Doorga, 
who made him suck the milk from her own breast, b^ 
which he was immediately restored to health. 

15 .— Vishalakshee.^ 

A clay image of this goddess is set up at SbyenQliate^, 
a village in Burdwan, which is become a place of great 
resort for pilgrims. Vast multitudes of buffaloes, sheep, 
goats, &c. are offered at different times to this goddess, 
not unfrequently for the destruction of enemies; sheep 
and goats are offered every day, and it is said that for¬ 
merly human sacrifices were offered to her. Many per¬ 
sons, it is affirmed, have obtained the privilege of con¬ 
versing with their guardian deities in consequence of 
worshipping this image with very shocking ceremonies, 
while others thus employed are said to have been driveq 
mad; yet some receive the name of Vishalakshee as their 
guardian deity. 

IG.'^Chundee.^ 

Images of this form of Doorga are not made at present 
in Bengal; but this goddess is worshipped by many of 
the bramhtins, &c., before a metal cup containing the 
water of the Ganges. This worship is celebrated daily, 


Of large or beautiful eyes. 


The wrathful. 
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or at the time of the full or change of the moon^ or 
when the sun enters a new sign, or on the 9th of the 
moon. 

The Kaliku-pooranu directs that birds, tortoises, alli¬ 
gators, fish, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild 
boars rhinoceroses, antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, 
tygers, men, and blood drawn from the offerer’s own 
body, be offered to this goddess. The following horrid 
incantation is addressed to the goddess Chftndee, when 
offering an animal in order to effect the destruction of an 
enemy : O goddess, of horrid form, O Chundika ! eat, 
devour such a one, niy enemy, O consort of fire ! Salu* 
tation to fire ! This is the enemy who has done me mis¬ 
chief, now personated by an animal: destroy him, O 
MQhamaree ! Spheng ! spheng ! eat, devour.’* 

Women sometimes make a vow to Chifndee to engage 
her to restore their children to health, or to obtain some 
other favour. If a person recover in whose name such a 
vow has been made, his neighbours ascribe it to Chtlndee. 

The exploits of this goddess are celebrated in a poem 
written by the poet Ktfnktlnil, and recited on various occa¬ 
sions, under the name of Chdndee-ganO, or Chfindee- 
yatra. 

17 ,—Other Forms of Doorga. 

Ramakhj/a .^—This goddess is worshipped daily by 
persons of property before a pan of water, or some other 
substitute; and also by many shaktiis on the 8th of the 
moon in both quarters. Those who worship her monthly, 
generally present some particular request in favour of 


I* She who is called desire. 

H 4 
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themselves or families. At the Doorga festival this 
goddess is also worshipped with many ceremonies and 
at a great expense. A few persons receive the initia¬ 
tory rites of this goddess, and worship her as their guar¬ 
dian deity. 

Vindht/u^msinee^ —This is the image of a yellow 
female, sitting on a lion, with either four or eight arms: 
she is worshipped in the month Yoishakhii, on the 9th, or 
on the 7th, 8th, or 9th of the increase of the moon : at 
Benares she is worshipped daily. The destruction of 
several giants is ascribed to this goddess. 

Mungiilu^ChundikaJ —This is the image of a yellow 
female, sitting on three skulls, clothed in red ; having in 
her right hand a book, and in her left a roodrakshii bead- 
roll. She is mostly worshipped by females, or rather by 
bramhtins employed by them, in consequence of some 
particular distress in their families; when they make a 
vow to the goddess to worship her a certain number of 
times if she will deliver them. Even the wives of Miisttl- 
mans sometimes send offerings to the house of a bramhiin, 
to be presented to her with prayers. In the month Pou- 
shQ a small festival is held in honour of this goddess. 

KumuU^kaminee *—This is the image of a female sit¬ 
ting on the water-lily, swallowing an elephant, while 
with the left hand she is pulling it out of her throat.^— 

’ She who dwelt on mount Vindhyu. 

The fervent benefactress. 

• She who sits on the water-lily. 

‘ This image is said to owe its rise to a vision at sea ascribed to 
ShreSniintti^ a merchant, the particulars of wliich are related in the 
Kiivee-kunkiinu. 
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She is worshipped on the 8th ofVoishakhd, with the 
usual ceremonies and festivities. 

Raju^rajeshwuree .^—This goddess is represented as 
sitting on a throne, the three feet of which rest on the 
heads of Briimha, Vishnoo, and Shivu. She is worship¬ 
ped on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of Voishakhd, with the 
ceremonies common to all the female deities to whom 
bloody sacrifices are offered. 

Yoogadya^ is represented as sitting on a lion, having 
ten arms.—A festival in honour of this goddess is held on 
the last day of Voishakhu, at Ksheerfi, a village in Burd- 
wan, where many animals are slain, and large quantities 
of spirituous liquors offered : the goddess at the time of 
worship is taken out of a tank near the temple. It is 
supposed that not less than 100,000 people assemble at 
this place on this occasion. Human sacrifices, 1 am in¬ 
formed, were formerly offered to this goddess.—So nu¬ 
merous are the sacrifices, that the water of the pool, in 
which the dead bodies are thrown immediately after de« 
capitation, becomes the colour of blood. These bodies 
are taken out of the pool again in a little time after the 
sacrifice. The disciples of this goddess are very nu¬ 
merous. 

Kuroommuycl.^f —In some places the image of this 
goddess is set up and worshipped daily. At the festivals 
of Doorga, Kalee, &c. she is worshipped in a more 
splendid manner. Some persons make vows to this god- 

The goddess who governs Brhmha, Vishnoo, and Shivh. 

» She who existed before the yooghs. 

y The compassionate. 
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dess in times of distress, and many receive the initiatory 
rites by which she becomes their guardian deity. 


18 .—Other Forms of Doorga, 


Tripoora,* 

Priichiinda,* 

Juya,y 

Twiirita,* 

Chfindagra,'" 

Devil-sena,* 

Nitya,^ 

Dhooma-vutee," 

Swudhd,* 

PrUstabmee/ 

jLJbhtiya,^ 

jswahay^ 

Jttytt-doorga,** 

Sutee,P 

Shan tec,'' 

Shoolinee,*" 

Gouree,*^ 

Toostee,** 

Miiha-liikshmee,^ 

Pudma,*^ 

Poostee,® 

Shree-vidya,8 

Shficliee,* 

Dhritee,^ 

Tripoora-soondQree,^ 

Medha,^ 

Atmudevta,^ 

VQntt-devee,‘ 

Savitree,'* 

Koolu-devta,^ 

Chfindu-nayika,*" 

VijOya,* 

&c. &c. 


All these goddesses are worshipped at the festivals of 
Doorga, as well as at other times, before the proper 
representative of a god, as water, the shalgraroS, &c., 
but their images are not now made in Bengal. Many 
persons receive the initiatory rites of these deities, and 
pay their devotions daily to the particular goddess whom 
they have chosen as their guardian deity. Bloody sa- 


• She who governs the three worlds, heaven, earth, and the world of 
the hydras. * She who speedily executes her will. b'The everlasting. 

* The piaiseworthy. ** The destroyer of the giant Doorga. * She who 
wields the weapon of this name. * The great goddess of fortune. » The 
learned. ^ The beauty of the three worlds, i The goddess of forests, 
k The destroyer of the giant Chandii. * The wrathfbl. ■“ The furious. 

• She who is the colour of smoke. ® She who removes fear. ^ The wife 
of ShivU. ^ The yellow. ' She who sits on the water-lily. “ She who 
tells the truth of all. ' The wise. • The cause of all. » The victorious, 
y Ditto. * The celestial heroine. *■ She who presides over the manes. 
t> Ditto. * The comforter. * Ditto. ® The nourisber. f The patient. 
< The goddess of souls. She who presides over the generations of men. 
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crificeS) fish, and spirituous liquors, are presented to these 
goddesses. The last sixteen are worshipped when ride 
is first given to a child, at the investiture with the poita, 
at the time of marriage, and in general at all the cere^ 
monies performed for a son before marriage. Jdyfi* 
doorga is worshipped to obtain deliverance from danger. 

Beside the above forms of Doorga^ there are many 
others, whose names end with the word Bhoiruvee, viz, 
the terrific ; and temples consecrated to Bhoirdvd and 
Bhoiruvee are erected at many of the holy places visited 
by the Hindoo pilgrims. When a person performs any 
of the ceremonies of Hindoo worship at these places, he 
must first, on pain of meeting with some misfortune, 
fvorship these two deities, Bhoiruvu and Bhpirdvee. 


19.— Kaiee, 

This goddess may also be considered as a form of Bhd- 
gdvutee, or Doorga. According to the Chdndee, the 
image of Kalce, at present worshipped in Bengal, had its 
origin in the story of Rtiktu-veejd. Kalee was so over¬ 
joyed at the victory she had obtained over this giant, that 
she danced till the earth shook to its foundation ; and 
Shivd, at the intercession of the gods, was compelled to 
go to the spot to persuade her to desist. He saw no 
other way, however, of prevailing, than by throwing 
himself among the dead bodies of the slain. When the 
goddess saw that she was dancing on her husband, she 
was so shocked, that to express her surprise she put out 
her tongue to a great length, and remained motionless; 
and she is represented in this posture in almost all the 
images now made in Bengal. 


In the images commonly worshipped, Kalee i$ repre- 
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sented as a very black female, with four arms; having in 
otie hand a scymitar, and in another the he^d of a giant, 
which she holds by the hair ; another hand is spread open 
bestowing a blessing; and with the other she is forbid¬ 
ding fear. She wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and 
a necklace of skulls ; and her tongue hangs down to her 
chin. The hands of several giants are hung as a girdle 
round her loins, and her tresses fall down to her heels. 
Having drank the blood of the giants she has slain in 
combat, her eye-brows are bloody, and the blood is 
falling in a stream down her breast; her eyes are red 
like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on 
the breast of her husband Shivti, and rests the other on 
his thigh.* 

This deity is equal in ferocity to any of the preceding 
forms of Doorga. In the Kalika pooranti men are 
pointed out, amongst other animals, as proper for sacri¬ 
fice. It is here said that the blood of a tyger pleases the 
goddess for one hundred years, and the blood of a lion, 
a rein-deer, or a man, a thousand. But by the sacrifice 
of THREE MEN, she is pleased 100,000 years ! I insert 
two or three extracts from the Sanguinary Chapter of the 
Kalika pooranti:—Let a human victim be sacrificed at 
a place of holy worship, or at a cemetery where dead 
bodies are buried. Let the oblation be performed in the 
part of the cemetery called herukh, or at a temple of 
Kamakshya, or on a mountain. Now attend to the 
mode : The human victim is to be immolated in the east 
division, which is sacred to BhoirviivQ ; the head is to be 
presented in the south division, which is looked upon as 

i Th*e image of Minerva, it will l^e recollected, was that of a threatening 
goddess, exciting terror: on her shield she bore the head of a gorgon. 
Sir W* Jones considers KatSe as the Proserpine of the Greeks. 
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the place of skulls sacred to Bhoirviirii; and the blood is 
to be presented in the west division, which is deno¬ 
minated herilkd. Having immolated a human victim, 
with all the requisite ceremonies at a cemetery, or holy 
place, let the sacrificer be cautious not to cast his eyes 
upon it. The victim must be a person of good appear¬ 
ance, and be prepared by ablutions, and requisite cere¬ 
monies (such as eating consecrated food the day before, 
and by abstinence from flesh and venery), and must be 
adorned with chaplets of flowers, and besmeared with 
sandal wood. Then causing the victim to face the north, 
let the sacrificer worship the several deities presiding 
over the difierent parts of the victim’s body ; let the 
worship be then paid to the victim himself by his name. 
Let him worship Briimha in the victim’s rhtindrii^ L e. 
cave of Brdmha, cavity in the skull, under the spot 
where the sutura coronalis and sagittalis meet. Let 
him worship the earth in his nose, &c.—Worshipping the 
king of serpents, let him pronounce the following incan¬ 
tation : ‘ O best of men ! O most auspicious ! G thou 
who art an assemblage of all the deities, and most ex¬ 
quisite ! bestow thy protection on me ; save me, thy 
devoted; save my sons, my cattle, and kindred; pre¬ 
serve the state, the ministers belonging to it, and all 
friends; and as death is unavoidable, part with thy 
(organs of) life, doing an act of benevolence. Bestow 
upon me, O most auspicious ! the bliss which is obtained 
by the most austere devotion, by acts of charity, and 
performance of religious ceremonies; and at the same 
time, O most excellent! attain supreme bliss thyself. 
May thy au^ices, O most auspicious! keep me se¬ 
cure from rakshdsiis, pishachtls, terrors, serpents, bad 
princes, enemies, and other evils ; and, death being 
inevitable, charm' Bhilgttvtltee in thy last moments by 
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copious streams of blood spouting from the arteries of 
thy fleshly neck.’—When this has been done^ O my chil¬ 
dren I the victim is even as myself, and the guardian 
deities of the ten quarters take place in him: then 
BrfrmIm and all the other deities assemble in the victim ; 
and be be ever so great a sinner, he becoines pure from 
sin ; and when pure, his blood changes to ambrosia, and 
he gains the love of Mhliadevee, the goddess of the 
yogQ nidru (e. e, the tranquil repose of the mind from an 
abstraction of ideas), who is the goddess of the whole 
universe, the very universe itself. He does not return 
fora considerable length of time in the human form^ but 
becomes a ruler of the guuti devtas, and is much res¬ 
pected by me myself. The victim who is impure from 
sin, or ordure and urine, Kamakshya will not even hear 
named. The blind, the crippled, the aged, tlwj sick, 
the afflicted with ulcers, the hermaphrodite, the imper¬ 
fectly formed, the scarred, the timid, the leprous, the 
dwarfish, and the perpetrator of miiha patukii (heinous 
offences, such as slaying a brambun, drinking spirits, 
stealing gold, or defiling a spiritual teacher's bed), one 
under twelve years of age, one who is impure from the 
death of a kinsman, &c., one who is impure from the 
death of mdha gooroo (father and mother), which im¬ 
purity lasts for one whole year—these severally are unfit 
subjects for immolation, even though rendered pure by 
sacred texts. Let not a bramhun or a chQndalu be sacri¬ 
ficed ; nor a prince, nor that which has been already 
presented to a bramhiln, or a deity; nor the ofispring of 
a prince; nor one who has conquered in battle ; nor the 
offspring of a bramhun, or of a kshiltriyti ; nor a child¬ 
less brother; nor a father; nor a learned person; nor 
one who is unwilling; nor the maternal uncle of the 
sacrificer. The day previous to a human sacrifice, let 
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tlie victim be prepared by the text roariushtilkii and three 
d6vee glindhu shiiktus, and the texts wadrfingd, and by 
touching his head with the axe, and besmearing the axe 
with sandal and other perfumes, and then taking some 
of the sandal, &c. from otF the axe, and besmearing the 
victim’s neck therewith. If the severed head of a 
human victim smile, it indicates increase of prosperity 
and long life to the sacrihccr, without doubt; and if it 
speak, whatever it says will come to pass.” 

This work further lays down directions for a person’s 
drawing blood from himself, and olTering it to the god¬ 
dess, repeating the following incantation : Hail ! su¬ 

preme delusion ! If ail! goddess of the universe ! Hail ! 
thou who fulfillest the desires of all. May I presume to 
offer thee the blood of my body ; and wilt thou deign to 
accept it, and be propitious towards me.” 

A person’s cutting off his own flesh, and presenting it 
to the goddess as a burnt-sacrifice, is another method of 
pleasing this infernal deity : ‘ Grant me, O goddess ! 
bliss, in proportion to the fervency with which I present 
thee with ray own flesh, invoking thee to be propitious to 
me. Salutation to thee again and again, under the mys¬ 
terious syllables wwg* 

A person’s burning bis body, by applying the burning 
wick of a lamp to it, is also very acceptable to Kalee, 
&c. On this occasion, this incantation is used : Hail! 
goddess ! Salutation to thee, under the syllables ung^ 
ung. To thee I present this auspicious luminary, fed 
with the flesh of my body, enlightening all around, and 
exposing to light also the inward recesses of my soul.”^ 

* Sec Mr. Blaquiere’s translation of the Sanguinary Chapter, Asiatic Re- 
searchei, vol. v,*—The author hopes Mr. Blaquiere will excuse the liberty he 
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It is observed in this work, that the head or the blood 
of an animal, in its simple state, forms a proper offering 
to a goddess, but that flesh must be presented as a burnt- 
offering. Other Tiintriis observe, that the eating of the 
flesh of men, cows, and swine, and drinking spirits, after 
these things have been offered to an idol, must be done 
in secret; or the person will commit a great crime, and 
sink into poverty. I am credibly informed, that very 
many bramhiins in Bengal eat cow’s flesh, and, after they 
have been offered to an idol, drink spirits, though none 
of them will publicly acknowledge it. 

Thieves frequently pay their devotions to Kalee, and to 
all the goddesses to whom bloody sacrifices are offered, 
under the hope of carrying on their villainous designs 
with security and success,^ A gang of ten persons, per¬ 
haps, agree to plunder a house; who meet together in a 
dark night, under a tree where an image of Siddeshwii- 
ree is placed ; and bring to the spot spirituous liquors, 
fish, and other offerings. One of the company, a bram- 
httn, goes through the ceremonies of worship; at the 
close of which a bloody sacrifice is offered, and the instru¬ 
ment worshipped which is to cut through the wall of the 
house; at which time the following incantation from the 
Chorii-ptihchashika is read ; O ! Sindhiikatee! (the 
name of the instrument), formed by the goddess Vishaee ! 
Kalee commanded thee to cut a passage into the house, 
to cut through stones, bones, bricks, wood, the earth, and 
mountains, and, through the blessing of ttnadya,*" to 
make a way by cutting the earth from the house of the 

bas taken of altering his spelling of Sangskritu words, as he has done il 
^ Inerely to preserve uniformity throughout the work. 

V One of Jupiter's names, it is well known, was Pradator, because plun¬ 
der was offered to him. 

A'name of Kalee, which means, without beginning. 
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Malinee to that of Vidya," and that the soil brought out 
should be carried away by the wind. Haree-jhee° and 
Chamunda have given this blessing, and Kamakshya 
(Kalee) has given the command.*’ After the reading of 
this incantation, the thieves sit down to eat and drink the 
things that have been offered ; and when nearly intoxi¬ 
cated, they gird their garments firmly round their loins, 
rub their bodies well with oil, daub their eyes with lamp¬ 
black, and repeat an incantation to enable them to see 
in the dark ; and thus proceed to the spot: when they cut 
a hole through the wall, plunder the house, and some¬ 
times murder the inhabitants. 

Some time ago, two Hindoos were executed at Cal¬ 
cutta for robbery. Before they entered upon their work 
of plunder, they worshipped Kalee, and offered prayers 

■ SoondCiru, the son of Goontt sind-hoo, raja of Kanchee-poorii, was over¬ 
come by the charms of Vidya, the daughter of VeSiU-sInghJi, the raja of 
Burdwan. For the purposes of courtship, he concealed himself at the house 
of a flower-seller (Malince) near the palace of Veerii-singhii, and began to 
pay his devotions to the goddess Kalee; who gave him this incantation, and 
the instruinent Sindhukatee, that he might cut his way to his fair one. One 
night, however, SoondQru was caught in the palace, and seized as a thief. 
As he was led from prison to the place of execution, he composed flfty 
verses in praise of the raja’s daughter, which verses have since received the 
name of Chortt-piinchashika. The Hindoos add, that when they were about 
to execute Soondflrtt, the cords by which he was bound miraculously burst 
asunder, and the executioners fell senseless to the ground; inconsequence, 
the execution was postponed, and the next night Kalee appeared to Veeril. 
singhb in a dream, and directed him to marry his daughter to Soondflrfl ; 
who was not a thief, but the son of the raja of Kanchee-pooru, a very proper 
person to become his son-in-law. The marriage was soon after celebrated 
in the most splendid manner. 

o Tlie Hindoos say, that a female of the Haree cast was once honoured 
with an interview by the goddess Kamakshya, who delivered to her a variety 
of incantations, now used by the lowest casts for the most ridiculous, as 
well as brutal and wicked puiiioses. 

VOL. m. 
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before her image, that they might be protected by the 
goddess in the act of thieving. It so happened, that the 
goddess left these disciples in the lurch; they were de¬ 
tected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native Catholic, in the same place 
and circumstances, was visited by a Roman Catholic 
priest to prepare him for death. These Hindoos now 
reflected, that as Kalcc had not protected them, not¬ 
withstanding they had paid their devotions to her, (here 
could be no hope that she would save them after death ; 
they might as well, therefore, renounce their cast: which 
resolution they communicated to their fellow-prisoner, 
who procured for them a prayer from the Catholic 
priest, translated into the Bengalee language. I saw a 
copy of this prayer in the hands of the native Catholic, 
who gave me this account. These men at last, out of 
pure revenge upon Kalcc, died in the faith of the Virgin 
Mary : and the Catholics, after the execution, made a 
grand funeral for them ; as these persons, they said, em¬ 
braced the Catholic faith, and renounced their cast, fw??i 
conviction. 

Agum-vagccsliu, a learned Hindoo, about five hundred 
years ago, formed the image of Kalcc according to the 
preceding description, and worshipped it monthly, choos¬ 
ing for this purpose the darkest nights in the month; 
he made and set up the image, worshipped it, and de¬ 
stroyed it, on the same night. At present, the greater 
number of the worshippers of Kalee hold a festival to 
her honour on the last night of the decrease of the moon, 
in the month Kartikii, and call it the Shama^ festival. 


p A name of Kalee, meaning black. 
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A few persons celebrate the worship of Kalee at the 
full moon in Kartik ; the ceremonies of which are per¬ 
formed before a picture of this goddess, drawn on a stiff 
mat of reeds seven or eight feet long. This festival lasts 
three days, and on the fourth the picture is thrown into 
the riven 

Some also worship Kalec^for one night on the Mth of 
the decrease of the moon, in the month Maghd; and a 
few rich men do so monthly, on the last night of the 
moon : while others worship this goddess in the month 
Joisht’hu, when it is called the Phnlu-huree festival, on 
account of the many mangoes, jak fruits, &C .5 offered 
to her. 

A few years ago, I went to the house of Kalcc-shQnkilr- 
ghoshu, at Calcutta, at the time of the Shama festival, to 
see the animals sacrificed to Kalee. The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on four sides, 
with an area in the middle. The image was placed at 
the north end, with the face to the south; and the two 
side rooms, and one of the end rooms opposite the image, 
were filled with spectators : in the area were the animals 
devoted to sacrifice, and also the executioner, with Kalec- 
shiinkur, a few attendants, and about twenty persons to 
-throw the animal down, and hold it in the post, while 
the head was cut off The goats were sacrificed first, 
then the buffaloes, and last of all two or three rams. In 
order to secure the animals, ropes were fastened round 
their legs; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastened into the ground, and 
made open at the top like the space between the prongs 
of a fork. After the animaPs neck was fastened in the 
wood by a peg which passed over it, the men who held it 

I 2 
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pulled forcibly at the heels ; while the executioner, with 
a broad heavy axe, cut off the head at one blow : the 
heads were carried in an elevated posture by an atten¬ 
dant (dancing as he went), the blood running down him 
on all sides, into the presence of the goddess. Kalee- 
shunkiir, at the close, went up to the executioner, took 
him in his arms, and gave him several presents of cloth, 
&c. The heads and blood of the animals, as well as 
different meat-offerings, are presented with incantations 
as a feast to the goddess; after which clarified butter is 
burnt on a prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men 
so eagerly enter into the shedding, of blood, nor do I 
think any butchers could slaughter animals more expertly. 
The place literally swam with blood. The bleating of 
the animals, the numbers slain, and the ferocity of the 
people employed, actually made me unvvr'll; and I re¬ 
turned about midnight, filled with horror and indig¬ 
nation. 

The gifts to bramhuns and guests at this festival are 
numerous, and in some instances very expensive. The 
bramhuns, and then the family and other guests, are en¬ 
tertained, when the spirituous liquors which have been 
presented to the goddess are drank privately by those who 
are in the secret. The festival closes with the dances and 
songs before the goddess. 

The reader may form an idea how greatly idolatry 
prevailed at the time when the Hindoo monarchies flou¬ 
rished, from the following circumstance: which, however, 
belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo authority 
in Hindoost’han was almost extinct.—Raja Krishnil- 
chiindrii-rayu, and his two immediate successors, in the 
month Kartik, annually gave orders to all the people 
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over whom they had a nominal authority to keep the 
Shama festival, and threatened every offender with the 
severest penalties on non-compliance. In consequence 
of these orders, in more than ten thousand houses, in one 
night, in the zillah of Krishnii-nuguru, the worship of 
this goddess was celebrated. The number of animals de¬ 
stroyed could not be less than ten thousand. The officiat¬ 
ing bramhuiis, especially those who perform religious 
ceremonies for shooclrus, were greatly perplexed, as a 
single bramhun had to perform the ceremonies of worship 
at two hundred houses, situated in different villages, in 
one night. All tjie joiners, barbers, or blacksmiths, in 
fifteen or twenty villages, in many instances have but one 
officiating priest, the bramhiins in general being unwilling 
to incur the disgrace which arises from performing reli¬ 
gious services for shoodrtts. 

Eeshaml-chiindrG-rayii, the grandson ofKrishnu-chiln- 
drti-rayu, in certain years, presented to Kalee eighty 
thousand pounds weight of sweetmeats, the same quantity 
of sugar, a thousand women’s cloth garments, the same 
number of women’s China silk garments, a thousand offer¬ 
ings, including rice, plantains, peas, &c., and immolated 
a thousand buffaloes, a thousand goats, and the same 
number of sheep; which altogether could not cost less 
than ten thousand roopees, while the other expenses 
amounted to scarcely less than twenty thousand. To 
defray these expenses, this raja sold the greater part of his 
patrimony ; and in this and other idolatrous customs, he 
and other Hindoo rajas have expended almost the whole 
of their estates. 

Raja Ram*Krishnii also expended very large sums of 
money upon the worship of Kalee. He set up a stone 
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image of this goddess at Viirahu-nuguril; on which occa^ 
sion he is said to have spent a lack of roopees. He also 
endowed this image with such a large revenue, that at 
present five hundred persons are maintained there daily. 
In the service of this goddess he has nearly reduced him¬ 
self to poverty, though formerly, from the rents of the 
lands, &c., he used to pay fifty-two lacks of roopees 
annually into the Company’s treasury. 

Kalee is the guardian deity of very many of the Benga¬ 
lees, especially of the bramhiins. 

At Kalcc-gliat, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of 
this goddess, whom (in the opinion of the Hindoos) all 
Asia and the whole world worshippeth.’' Having ob¬ 
tained an account of this temple from a I)ramhun whom 1 
sent to Kalcc-ghat for the purpose. 1 here lay it before 
my readers:— 

The temple consists of one room, with a spacious 
paved area around it. The image is a large black stone, 
to which a horrid face, partly cut and partly painted, has 
been given ; there are neither arms nor legs, a cloth 
covering all the lower part which should be the body. 
Jn front of the temple is an immense building, capable 
of seating two hundred people ; in which, and on the 
pavement around the temple, many bramhuns daily sit 
reading the Chtindee, a work on the wars of Kalee : 
on some days as many as a thousand bramhiins may 
be seen thus employed. Beyond this building, in front 
of the image, the animals for sacrifice are slain. Not 
fewer than four thousand persons assemble on parti¬ 
cular occasions at this temple, especially at the Shama 
and Doorga festivals; and, twice a week, on the Che- 
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tula‘* market days, two thousand people or more visit 
this place, multitudes of whom (my informer says, not 
less than a thousand) present offerings. At these times 
it is common for a Hindoo to go up to the temple, and, 
presenting himself at the door with joined hands, to.ad* 
dress himself thus to the idol: Oh! mother! lam 
going to the market for such and such a purpose. If thou 
grant me success, I will on the next market day present 

offerings to thee to tlie amount of-Or he says to 

another person standing near, See, brother, I have pro¬ 
mised to mother so and so, if she will accomplish my 
wishes in the market.”* 

About nine o’clock each day, the bramhun whosQ turn 
it is to perform the duties at the temple, and who re¬ 
ceives the offerings of the day, after cleaning and 
bathing the image, puts on it the garlands of flowers and 
other ornaments, sweeps the temple, and then throws 
open the doors, calling out, Victory to the great 
Kalce ! Victory to the great Kalce!” These compli¬ 
ments on diflerent mornings he changes at pleasure. 
After this, persons going to bathe, or coming from 
bathing, approach the door of the temple, and bow to 
the goddess : and now the daily worship is performed, 
which occupies about an hour; after which men and 
women are seen bringing their offerings to the idol, 
which continue to be presented during the greater part of 
the day. Some merely present them, without asking for 
any blessing : these persons take away a few flowers, or 
any other trifle of what they have oflered, as something 

< Ab adjoining village. 

^ It is said that formerly, especially in times of scarcity, numbers of men 
were sold at this market. 
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that will secure the good of the family ; and friends on a 
visit at the house of such a person beg any thing of this 
kind, and eat it, or wear it in their hair. Other visitors 
to the temple leave part of the offerings there, and take 
away the other part to present to their friends. Others 
make a vow, while the offering is presented to the 
image, in some such words as these: ‘‘ Oh ! goddess! 
mother Kalee ! If thou wilt deliver me out of such or 
such a trouble, or wilt bestow such or such a blessing, I 
will present to thee [here the petitioner repeats the 
names of all the offerings or bloody sacrifices].” Dis¬ 
putes arise almost daily in the temple between the wor¬ 
shippers and the priests respecting the offerings, and not 
unfrequently a violent scramble takes place for the meat¬ 
offerings, in \he presence of the goddess herself: the 
officiating brahmfin says, Who is to have these offer¬ 
ings?” to which the worshipper replies, Oh ! sir! 
our family priest always receives these things. I must 
carry them home for him.” Or a man bringing offerings 
says to a bramhUn whom he happens to meet on the road, 
** Sir, the bramhtins at the temple of Kalee are such 
notorious cheats, that of all I give to the goddess, she 
will probably obtain nothing but a few flowers ; and they 
are so rapacious that I shall never recover these offerings 
out of their hands on which this bramhiin carries the 
offerings to the temple, and declares, that they belong to 
the bramhdns of such a temple, and must be returned to 
them. By these contrivances the offerer obtains what he 
bas given to the goddess; and, giving part to the bram- 
bdn who has extricated him from the rapacious hands of 
the proprietors of the temple, he takes the remainder 
borne. About three o’clock^ in the afternoon, food is 
placed before the goddess, consisting of rice, greens, 
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roots, fruits, milk, curds, clarified butter, flesh, spiri¬ 
tuous liquors* (in a concealed form), sweetmeats, &c. 
&c. Generally about 250 pounds of rice are cooked 
daily, but at particular times twice or thrice as much. 
After reserving as much as is necessary for his own 
family, the officiating bramhtin sells the rest of the ofier- 
ings to devout visitors or neighbours, and gives away 
what he cannot sell. When a bloody sacrifice is offered, 
the offerer either pays the priest for his trouble, or gives 
up the slaughtered animal. The slayer also receives a 
fee. Of this flesh the officiating branthun keeps what he 
pleases, and sells the rest to bramhups, shbodriis, Por¬ 
tuguese, and persons from all parts^of the neighbour¬ 
hood.^ 

The daily offerings to this goddess are astonishingly 
numerous. On days when the weather is very unfavour¬ 
able, not less than three hundred and twenty pounds of 
rice, twenty-four of sugar, forty of sweetmeats, twelve 
of clarified butter, ten of flour, two quarts of milk, a 
peck of pease, eight hundred plantains, and other things 
(the price of which may amount to about five shillings), 
are offered, and eight or ten goats sacrificed. On common 
days, of all these things three times the quantity ; and 
at great festivals, or when a rich man comes to worship, 
ten, twenty, or forty times this quantity; and as many 
as forty or fifty buffaloes, and a thousand goats are slain. 

* It is affirmed that the greater number of the grown-up persons in this 
village drink spirits. Bramhuns may be seen in front of the templei drink¬ 
ing spirits at noon-day; and religious mendicants walking about, naked, 
without the least sense of shame. 

• The women belonging to the temple have become sucli good cooks, that 
it is not uncommon for persons to pay for a dinner from their hands, prefer¬ 
ring it to any thing they could get elsewhere. 
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Raja Nfivu-Krishnii, of Calcutta, about fifty years 
ago, when on a visit to Kalee-ghat, expended, it is said, 
not less than 100,000 roopees on the worship of this god¬ 
dess, Amongst the offerings was a gold necklace valued 
at 10,000 roopees, and,* beside other ornaments, a rich 
bed, silver plates, dishes, and basons ; sweetmeats, and 
other food sufficient for the entertainment of a thousand 
persons ; and trifling presents of money to nearly two 
thousand of the poor. 

About twenty years ago Jiiyu-Narayunu-Ghosha- 
Ifl, of Kiddiirpoor, near Calcutta, expended 25,000 
roopees at this place : when he sacrificed twenty-five 
buffaloes, one hundred and eight goats, and five sheep ; 
and presented to the goddess four silver arms, two gold 
eyes, and many gold and silver ornaments. 

About ten years ago, a merchant from the east of 
Bengal expended 5,000 roopees on the worship of this 
goddess, beside the price of a thousand goats which were 
slaughtered. 

In the year 1810, a bramhun from the east of Bengal 
expended on this idol about 4,000 roopees, with part of 
which he bought a golden necklace, the beads of which 
were in the shape of giants’ skulls. 

In the year 1811, Gopce-moluin, a bramhiin of Cal¬ 
cutta, expended 10,000 roopees in the worship of this 
goddess ; but, being a voishntivii, he did not offer any 
bloody sacrifices. 

The Hindoos, it seems, are not the only persons who 
worship this black stone : I have received accounts sevc- 
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ral times of Europeans, or their native mistresses, going 
to this temple and expending thousands of roopees in 
offerings. The bramhun with whom I wrote this account 
declares,’ that when he was a student at Vurisha, near 
Kalee-ghat, he several times saw the wives of Europeans 
come in palanqueens with offerings ; though 1 suppose 
these ladies were born in India. But the proprietors of 
the temple positively assured this bramhQn (as he says), 
that very frequently European men presented offerings, 
soliciting some favour at the hands" of the goddess ; and 
that very lately a genlleinan in the Hon. Company’s ser¬ 
vice, who had gained a cause at law, presented thank- 
offerings to Kalce which cost two or three thousand 
roopees.^ 1 confess that 1 very reluctantly insert these 
accounts, because 1 should hope they mostly originate in 
wilful misrepresentation on the part of the bramhiins of 
the temple, or in mistake. I suppose some Portuguese 
(who also go by the name Saheb) may present offerings, 
and pray to this goddess—hence one source of misinfor¬ 
mation ; the mistresses of Europeans are supplied with 
money by their retainers, and hence the worship not 
unfrequently passes off, with many a triumph over de¬ 
graded Christianity, as the worship of such a European ; 
and many Europeans, who go for curiosity to see the 
temple and the image, inconsiderately or wantonly give 
presents to the clamorous and greedy bramhuns, who 
proclaim it as an offering to their goddess. Actions the 

^ Silver handsy and gold tongues and eyes are among the presents made 
by rich men to this goddess. Such is the stupidity of idolaters. 

* It is probable, that the real worshipper in this instance was a head- 
servant of this gentleman's ; though the expense might be defrayed by the 
master. Without thinking of the guilt of such conduct, I have known fre¬ 
quent instances of Europeans making presents to their servants for the 
avowed purpose of idol worship. 
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most innocent (even going to view the image), are con* 
atrued by these ignorant idolaters into an approval of 
idolatry. A European who was lately there, says my 
informant, to make a drawing of the image, when be 
departed gave the officiating bramhhn a gold mohur, and 
this present was probably enrolled among the gifts to 
the temple. 

It is further affirmed, that many Miisiilmans (four or 
five hundred) present offerings to Kalee monthly—so 
strangely has the veneration for this image seized the 
minds of the natives ! And it is added, that many 
prostitutes, from all parts of Bengal, pay their devo¬ 
tions at this temple: some pray for the health of their 
paramours, and others that great numbers may visit 
their houses of ill fame. It is not uncommon for a loose 
female to say to her paramour, after his recovery from 
sickness, I made vows to Kalee, that if she would re¬ 
store you to health, I would present her with such and 
such offerings : you are recovered ; and I mustnowgo and 
perform my vows.” Such a female sometimes thus prays 

for her paramour—O mother Kalec 1 I pray ibr-. 

If thou wilt increase his wealth, [or remove sickness 
from him—or make him successful in such a concern—or 
increase his attachment to me, that he may always follow 
my advice] I will present to thee all these offerings [here 
she repeats the names of what she intends to give].” 
When she returns home she takes off all her ornaments, 
laying them aside till her vow be either fulfilled or 
abandoned. 

Merchants’" and tradesmen present offerings to Kalee 

7 Hiudoo mercliants engaged in foreign commerce, after the successful 
voyage of a ship in which they had propeity, frequently jujeecnt tbaok- 
•tfetings to this goddess. 
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once, twice, or thrice a year, to obtain success in their 
concerns;—many rich men place bramhdns at this tem¬ 
ple to woi^hip the goddess, to walk round the temple 
and read the Chiindee, daily in their namesothers 
place bramhuns here for these purposes, for two or three 
months in the year ;—sepoys from all parts of Hindoost’- 
han resort to this temple as often as they can obtain 
leave of absence ;—mothers present offerings, praying 
for the recovery of their children, and promising to bring 
the restored child in their arms when they come to fulfil 
their vows*; or, that it shall be invested with the poita,^ 
or pass through some other ceremony, at the temple ;— 
servants in search of employment make vows to the 
goddess to present her with a month’s wages, if she will 
raise them to such a situation ;—in a word, the occasions 
of drawing people to this famous temple are as endless 
as the superstitious hopes and fears, the crimes and the 
wants of the worshippers. 

Goats are devoted to Kalec, and kept, in some cases, 
for a long time, till the owner be able to meet the other 
expenses attending the offerings and worship. These 
animals are called the goats of Kalce. 

The village of Kalee-ghfittu (or Kalee-ghat) owes the 
greater part of its present population to this temple; 
from which nearly two hundred persons derive their 

» The hair of some children is not cut at all till the vow be fulfilled; 
others only separate a lock of the child's hair, tying it up in a bunch. A 
large hillock of human hair, collected at the times of sliaviug when rows 
have been fulfilled, is formed near the temple. 

” A bramliun once assured me, that he had seen not lests than three 
hundred boys invested with the poita in one day ai this place, on which 
occasion many bloody sacrifices were offered. The concousse of people was 
immense. 
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subsistence, exclusive of the proprietors, who amount 
to about thirty families. Some proprietors have a day 
in turny others half a rfaj, and others two or three hours; 
to whom belong all the offerings which have been pre¬ 
sented in the portion of time thus apportioned to them. 
All these families have become rich. 

In the month Maghu, a festival is held in varioUg 
places of Bengal in honour of Ghatoo, the god who 
presides over blotches on the skin; but the assembly at 
Kalce-ghat keeping this festival is very great. At the 
time of swinging in Choitru also, the concourse of peo¬ 
ple at this place is also very large : sec the account of 
Shivu, 

I here add an account of what is probably expended 


on this, idol monthly :— 

Ils. As. P. 

Buffaloes slain, (5). SO 0 0 

Goats ditto, (1000). 800 0 0 

Sheep ditto, (30) . 40 0 0 

Rice, (200 cvvt.).. 440 0 0 

Salt, Spices, Pease, Fish, . 200 0 0 

Clarified Butter,. . 7 0 0 

Milk and Curds, .. 5 0 0 

Sugar, (11 cwt.)... 105 0 0 

Sweetmeats, (22 cwt.). 360 0 0 

Plantains, (25,000). 50 0 0 

Evening offerings, .. 60 0 0 

Meatofferings, . 90 0 0 

Dressed food,,..... 80 0 0 

Fees,. 233 0 0 

Travelling Expenses, .. 300 0 0 
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Rs, As. P. 

Alms given to the poor by visitors^ SOt) 0 0 

Extraordinaries from rich men, and at fes¬ 
tivals, .. 3,000 0 0 

Sa.Rs.6,000 0 0 


Seventy-two Thousand Roopees annually, or Nine 
Thousand Pounds sterling ! ! 

20.— Other Forms of Kalee, S^'C. 

Chamunda.^ —This image, which is similar to that ol* 
Kalee, except that Charnunda is represented with two 
giants’ heads in her hands, and as sitting on a dead body, 
is seldom or never made. The goddess is worshipped 
at the festival of Doorga, on three different days. 

Shmushanu-Kalec.'' —When this image is made, other 
figures are introduced, as those of the giants Sboombhu 
and Nishoombhu, of jackals, dead bodies, &c. These 
giants are represented as sitting on elephants, throwing 
arrows at the goddess ; while the latter is standing on 
her husband, and aiming blows at them with a sword^ 
The ceremonies of worship are like those performed in 
honour of Kalee : the worship begins at the total wane 
of the moon in Maghu, and continues for three nights. 
Revelling is carried to the greatest pitch ; some of the 
worshippers, and not unfrequently the sons of rich men, 
dance before the image naked, ‘‘ glorying in their 
shame.” A few Hindoos adopt this goddess as their 
guardian deity. 

*» She who seized Chuiida and Mundu^ two gianta. 

® Tliis name denotes, that Kalee dwells in the place of burning the dead> 
and presides over cemeteries, Shmushanu means a cemetery. 
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Manuvu-KaleeJ ^—Another form of Kalee, whose image 
it resembles except in the colour, which is blue. The 
worship is celebrated on the fifteenth night of the decrease 
of the moon in Maghu :—the present fruit, diversion ;— 
and hereafter, heaven. Such are the ideas of the poor 
deluded Hindoos. A whole village sometimes joins to 
defray the expense; at other times a rich man bears it 
alone. . Many bloody sacrifices are offered, and a great 
shew made, especially with illuminations ; to which are 
added dancing, singing, music, &c. 

Phulu-hurce!' —This form of Kalco is that of a black 
female, with four arms, standing on the breast of Shivu. 
She is worshipped at the total wane of the moon in the 
month Joisht’hil, or in any other month, at the pleasure 
of the worshippers. The offerings are numerous, espe¬ 
cially of fruits ; and buffaloes, goats, and sheep, are 
sacrificed. The day after the worship, the image is 
thrown into the river. 

Bhudru Kalce!—\xi image similar [to that of Kalcc; 
the worship also resembles that which is paid to that 
goddess. The image is in some places preserved, and 
worshipped daily. 

Oogrii^chunda^ is worshipped at the total wane of the 
moon in the month Kartikfi: in some places temples 
made of clay are erected in honour of this goddess, in 
which she is worshipped either daily or monthly. 

Anundii-mityee .^'—A black female, with four arms, sit- 

* yiz, in the form of man. ' Slie who receives much fruit, 

f The beneficenf. * The furious. ^ Tlu> joyful. 
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ting on a throne; to whom a number of temj)les are dedi¬ 
cated, containing stone or clay images of the goddess. 
She is worshipped daily ; also on fortunate days, at the 
pleasure of her numerous disciples ; as well as at the great 
festivals of Doorga, Kalcc, &c., when^ bloody sacrifices 
are offered to her. 

Nuvu-putrika} —These nine goddesses are worshipped 
at the great festivals, but with the greatest shew at that 
of Doorga; when tliese assistants of Doorga in her wars 
are represented by ni»^e branches of different trees. 

Bheemu-chiindte*^ —Tins image is made and wor¬ 
shipped at Benares; i i Bengal also the goddess is wor¬ 
shipped, especially on a Tuesday, before another image 
or a pan of water, or some appointed representative r 
an idol. 

Up&ra-jita.^ —There is no public festival in honour of 
this goddess, nor is her image set up for worship; but 
in times of sickness she is worshipped before the shalgra- 
mfi, when forms of praise from the TQntrds are address¬ 
ed to her. 

VimitlaJ^ stone image of this idol is worshipped in 
one of the temples erected in Orissa, near the famous 
temple of J dgdnnat'h. Bloody sacrifices are offered to^ 
this goddess ; but as this place is sacred to Yishnoo, these 
offerings are made in secret. Yimiila is also worshipped 
in Bengal at the festivals of Doorga and Kalee. 

Sidd6shwitree.^ —In many villages in Bengal one, and 

i The nine goddesses. ^ The terrific. * The unconquerable. 

She who purifies. " She who fulfils the wishes of her worbhlppert. 

VOL. III. K 
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in some large villages several of these images are set up. 
They are in general made of clay; but some are of stone. 
The image is commonly the property of one family, who 
worship her every day : others in the village worship her 
when they choose; but all the gifts and offerings come 
to the person who owns the image. If a child have a fe¬ 
ver, the parents worship the goddess that it may recover, 
and promise to present various offerings to her if she be 
propitious. If a woman want a son, she procures a 
bramhdn to worship the goddess in her name;—if another 
person be seeking employment, he prays the goddess to 
favour him ;—if a koolinu bramhun wish his daughter to 
be married, he intercedes with the goddess, and promises 
to celebrate her worship if she be favourable. On all 
occasions of particular distress or want, the people re¬ 
sort to these images with their presents and vows. 
Thieves also worship Siddheshwilree, that they may be 
favoured with her smiles and be protected in thieving.® 
Honest and poor people also worship this image to obtain 
protection from thieves. An annual festival is held in 
honour of Siddheshwuree, on the same day as the Sharaa 
festival. 


21 .—Lultshntee 

Is called the goddess of prosperity : she is painted 
yellow, and sits on the water-lily, holding in her right 
hand the pashd (a rope), and in the left a necklace. 

Vishnoo is said to have obtained this goddess at the 
churning of the sea*"; at which time all the gods were so 


o Tlif goddess Laverna, it is well known, was the protectress of thieves, 
who, from her, were named Laverniones, and who worshipped her, that 
their designs and jntrigues might be successful: her image was a head 
without a body. ^ She is also called the daughter of Bhrigoo, 
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charmed with her beauty that they desired to possess her, 
and Shivti was entirely overcome by his passion. The 
reader will remember something similar to this in the 
account of Venus, who is also said to have sprang from 
the froth of the sea ; and whom, on being presented to 
the gods, they all desired to marry. 

The worship of Lukshmeo is celebrated in five dilferent 
months, xiz. in Bhadnl, on the first Thursday of the in¬ 
crease of the moon, in tlie morning; in Ashwinii, at the 
full moon, in the evening ; in KartikQ, on the last day of 
the decrease of the moon, in the night ; on the last day 
in Poushti, in the morning ; and in Choitru, on the first 
Thursday of the increase of the moon, either in the day 
or night. The ceremonies arc performed before a basket 
used as a corn-measure, painted red : the worshippers 
fill this measure with rice in the husk, and put round it 
a garland of flowers; then cover it with a white cloth ; 
and, encircling it with a number of small shells, place 
before it a box containing red paint, a comb, &c. The 
officiating bramhun performs the usual ceremonies, vary¬ 
ing but little from those at the worship of V^ishnoo, in the 
name of the master or mistress of the house. No bloody 
sacrifices are offered. Bramhdns are entertained rather 
liberally at this festival; but on the day of worship no 
alms must be given to the poor, (except cooked food,) 
nor any money lost; lest this goddess, who is supposed 
to preside over wealth, and to have taken up her abode 
at the worshipper’s house, should be angry at her riches 
being wasted. 

This worship is celebrated in almost every Hindoo fa¬ 
mily five times a year; the frequency of which is not to be 
wondered at, when it is considered that Ltikshmcc is the 
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goddess o' prosperity. If a man be growing rich, the 
Hindoos say, Ltikshmee is gone to abide at his 
houseif lie be sinking into poverty, they say, 

Lukshnicc has forsaken him.” If they wish to abuse 
another, they call him Lukslimee-chara.'^ 

The mornii g after t’ e festival, the women take up the 
corn-measure, and preserve it for some future time of 
worship : the rice is used in worship during the whole 
year, it the close of the festival, if a female of the 
family remember any stories respecting Lukshmee, she 
relates them ; aod the rest of the family, joi»'.ed by two 
or three neighbouring females, sit round and hear. In 
some places a number of persons subscribe towards the 
expense of makirig an image of Lhkshmee, and worship 
it on any of the days before-mentioned. 

Names. Liikshmee, or, the goddess of fortunate 
signs ;—Pddmalnya, she who dwells on the water-lily ; 
—Pudmn, she who holds in her hand the water-lily ;— 
Shree, ?he in whom all take refuge ;—liuree-priya, the 
wife of lluree. 


22. — Kojagiiru-Lukshmec.^ 

This form of Lrikshmee is worshipped at the full moon 
in Ashwinu, in the evening, before r corn-measure, sur¬ 
rounded by four plantain trees , though some persons 
worsliip tliis goddess before an image of Liikshmee. 

^ III the provincial dialect it is LCikshee-cUara, that is, luckless; thus 
forming an extraordinary coincidence of sound and meaning in languages so 
extremely different. 

» The shastrtls have commanded that eacli Hindoo shall remain awake 
during the night of the full moon in Ashwinu, when a festival is held in 
honour of this goddess j and from this circumstance this name is derived. 
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Bloody sacrifices are offered. The worshippers invaria¬ 
bly drink the water of the cocoa-nut at this festival; 
and numbers keep awake the whole night, listening to 
the filthy songs, and the horrid din of Hindoo music. 

23,— Suruswixtee. 

This is the goddess of learning, the daughter of 
Briimha, and the wife of Vishnoo. She is represented 
as :i white woman, standing on the water-lily, and play¬ 
ing on a lute. 

On the 5tli day of the increase of the moon, *ni MaghQ, 
the worship of this goddess is performed before her 
image, or a pen, inkstand, and book ; the latter articles 
are supposed to form a proper substitute for the goddess, 
who is called Vagvadiiiee, the eloquent. The image is 
placed on a table, either at the west or south side of the 
house. After the officiating bramhiin has read the forniu- 
las and presented the offerings, each worshipper wliose 
name has been read in the service takes Qowcrs in his 
hands, and repeating a prayer, presents them to the 
goddess ; after which follow gifts to the bramhfins, and a 
feast. 

Every Hindoo who is able to read and write endeavours 
to celebrate the worship of this goddess ; the raja of 
Btirdwan is said to expend 15,000 roppees annually at 
this festival. In every Hindoo college, the students keep 
the festival with great joy : many of them dance naked, 
and are guilty of every indecency. 

The day after the festival, the image is carried in pro¬ 
cession through the town, and then thrown into the river. 
In passing through the streets of Serampore, at the time 
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of this festival in the year 1806^ I was exceedingly 
shocked at obseriing among the crowds who were danc¬ 
ing;, playing on music, bearing flags, &c., two or three 
young men quite' naked, the mob triumphing in this 
shocking insult on public decency. To induce young 
men to resort to their houses, many prostitutes keep this 
feast, and connect with it all that low merriment which 
corrupts the mind and draws the attention of the crowd,* 

On thi:) day the Hindoos neither read nor write,* 
though they will do any other secular business. They 
eat only once during tlm day, and those who are accus¬ 
tomed to eat lish abstain from it on this day. 

The Hindoos believe, that from this goddess they de¬ 
rive their learning and powers of eloquence,^ as well as 
their ability to read and write. Some of those who can 
neither read nor write, insist upon it, that they ought to 
worship her, as they derive their powers of speech from 
her.^ Others however complain, Siiruswtitee has be- 


“ In the year 1808, I saw a group of performers recitiug the Raraayup iti 
the street ; ami on inquiry 1 found it was before the door of some prosti¬ 
tutes, wlio luul subscribed to bear the expense. The reason assigned was, 
that it woold he an act of merit, helping them in another world j and 
would also draw men into wlmredoin. Olferings are sometimes brought 
home, and shaved by a prostitute with her paramour ; like the iiarlot, in the 
Book of Proverbs, wlio is represented as saying to the young man she met 
in the street, 1 have peace-offerings with me; this day Iiave I payed my 
vows.” Prov. vii. 14. 

^ The only reason I can find for this is, it is the command of the sliasti u, 

“ Of an eloquent man the Hindoos say, ShrCiswutee sits on his tongue.” 

* Of this fact they give the example of Ravuii, who, wlicn Ham was 
about to kill Idim, procured a reprieve by flattering his adversary ; but the 
gods, afraid lest Raviiii should be spared, sent Shruswulee into his throat, 
and caused him to say provoking things to Ram. 
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stowed nothing on us—why should we perform her wor¬ 
ship/’^ 

The image of Stlriiswtttee is sometimes painted blue, 
and placed in temples; when she is called Neelu-Siirdis- 
wutce. 


Names, Bramhee, or, the daughter of Brumha;— 
Bhariitee, she who presides over words;—Bhasha, she 
who bestows the power of speech;—Suruswiitec, she 
who through the curse of a bramhun was turned into a 
river. 


24.— Sheetula^ 

Is painted as a yellow woman sitting on the water-lily, 
dressed in red, and giving suck to an infant. Before 
this image, or a pan of water, the worship of this god- 
dess is performed, in any part of the year ; but in gene¬ 
ral on the Tth, 8th, and 9th of the increase of the moon, 
in the day time. Bloody sacrifices are not ofiered. On 
the 10th the image is thrown into the water. 

This goddess is also worshipped to obtain preserva¬ 
tion from the evil eflects of the small-pox. In the months 
Choitru and Voishakhtu the Hindoos inoculate those of 
their children who are two years old ; on which occasion 
the inoculating bramhiin^ presents offerings and prayers 
to this goddess in the name of the child, promising for 
the parents, that if she be kind to the child, they will 
present to her certain offerings, &c. as soon as it is 

y Or, she who cools the body at the time of the small-pox. 

* The regular Hindoo doctors (voidyG) do not inoculate, but a lower 
order of bramhuns called doivtignus, or astrologers. 
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recovered. At the close of the ceremony, the bramhiin 
places the flowers which have been offered in the hair of 
the child, telling the parents that the goddess will be 
favourable • and then performs the operation. When 
the child becomes affected with the disease, the family 
priest (if the parents be rich enough to pay for it) comes 
to the house every day, and repeats certain forms of 
prayer and praise to SheetQla ; after recovery she is 
again worshipped. If the child become dangerously ill, 
it is carried to an image of SheetGla, and bathed in the 
water which has been offered to this goddess, some of 
which is given it to drink. 

Beggars of different descriptions procure a stone, gild 
a small part of it, and carry it from place to place, singing 
the praises of SheetQla. These mendicants sometimes 
proclaim in a village, that Sheetdla has appeared to one 
of them in a dream, and ordered, that in this village the 
mistress of each house shall beg at three, four, or more 
doors, and take whatever is given her, and eat it in some 
neighbouring garden or forest.* The most dreadful mis¬ 
fortunes being threatened in case of disobedience, the 
affrighted women beg from door to door, and fulfill the 
supposed commands of the goddess. 

25.— Munusa^ 

This goddess, the sister of Vasookee,* and the wife of 
Jdriitkarii, a sage, is called the queen of the snakes, and 
is worshipped to obtain preservation from their bite. She 

• This is a trick to extort some part of the alms from these deluded 
women. 

^ Or, MUuOsa-d^vee, the goddess who possesses pleasure in herself. 

* The king of the serpents. 
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is represe»ted as sitting on the water-lily, clothed with 
snakes. 

In the month Joist^iQ, on the 10th of the increase of 
the moon ; also on the 5tli of the moon’s increase and de¬ 
crease in Ashwinu and Shravunti, as well as on the last 
day of Shravttnu, this goddess is worshipped; when, 
amidst singing, dancing, music, &c., some persons play 
with snakes of different kinds, particularly the cobra ca- 
pello, suffering them to bite them. This play, however, 
ends fatally when the venomous fangs have not been 
carefully extracted. The cast called Mai, who play with 
snakes for a livelihood, profess great regard for MQntisa. 
A clay or two before the festival, in some places, the 
women of the village (perhaps fifty or a hundred, or even 
two hundred) lieg rice, either in their own or an adjoining 
village; which they offer, in afield in the neighbourhood, 
in the name of Mfiniisa, but without an image. After 
thus offering rice, milk, curds, sugar, &c. to the goddess, 
they eat them on the spot; and this act of holiness, they 
say, preserves their children from the bite of snakes. 
When the worship is performed before an image, sheep, 
goats, and buffaloes are offered to Miindsa, and even 
swine.** 

When a Hindoo has been bitten by a snake, the per¬ 
sons who pretend to cure him read different incantations 
containing the names of Mtiniisa. If one or two persons 
in a village have died by the bite of snakes, all the inha¬ 
bitants become alarmed, and celebrate the worship of 
Mhnilsa* 

d Among the Egyptians, swine, it is well known, were offered to 
Bacchus. 
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26, — Shushtee'' 

Is a yellow woman sitting on a cat, nursing a child* 
The Hindoos regard her as the protectress of their 
children. 

Six annual festivals are held in honour of this goddess, 
tAz, in Joisht’hu, Bhadrii, Ashwinu, Maghii, and two in 
Choitru ; on the 6th of the increase of the moon, and on 
the last day but one of the month. At the time of this 
worship, every woman of the village, dressed in her best 
clothes, with her face painted, her ornaments on, and her 
body anointed with oil, goes to the place of worship under 
the tree,^ taking in her hand an offering; over each 
of which the officiating bramhiin performs the usual cere¬ 
monies. The offerings are sent to the house of the offi¬ 
ciating bramhiin, or distributed amongst the eager by¬ 
standers, Among others who are eager to obtain some 
of these offerings, are women who have not been blessed 
with children ; each of whom sits down pensively among 
the crowd, and opens the end of her garment to receive 
what the assembled mothers are eager enough to bestow : 
when the giver says, “ May the blessing of Shiishtee be 
upon you, and next year may you bring offerings—with 
a child in your arms*” The receiver adds with eagerness, 
Ah ! if she bestow this blessing, I will celebrate her 
worship ; I will keep nry vows, and bring offerings every 
year.” This festival is called Ariinyu-shilshlee, because 
the worshippers are directed to walk in some forest on 
this day, with fans in their hands. 


* She is worshipped ou the sixth lunar day. 
' 'i'he ficus Indica. 
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In those houses where the daughter is married, but 
has not left her parents, they send for the son-in-law; 
and at the close of the worship the girl’s father sends to 
him, on a metal plate, a flower, some unhusked rice, 
a piece of string consecrated to the goddess, five or six 
blades of dddrva grass, a garment, &c. The son-in-law, 
if a person of respectability, contents himself with stick¬ 
ing the flower in his hair. If a poor man, he puts on 
the garment, and raises all the other presents to his 
head. If the son-in-law neglect to stick the flower in 
his hair, (he girl’s father becomes very sorrowful; and 
all the spectators pronounce the former a dead man, for 
throwing away a flower which has been offered to 
Shilshlee. 

Another festival is held in honour of this goddess, in 
some parts of Bengal, in the month Ugruhayiinu, called 
Huree-shushtce. The worship is celebrated before a 
clay pot, filled with water, having six spouts. In addir 
tion to all these times of worship, females who have 
lost all their children by death, worship this goddess 
every month : beside which, after a child is six days 
old, every father, to preserve the child, performs the 
worship of the goddess, while the officiating bramhun 
reads the incantations ; and on the twenty-first day of the 
child’s age, the mother presents offerings to the goddess 
with her own hands, while the officiating bramhun 
reads the prayers. 

Shdshtec has no temples in Bengal; her common re¬ 
presentative, a rough stone, smeared with red paint, 
about as large as a man’s head, is commonly placed at 
the root of the sacred vutu ; to which passengers, espe^ 
cially women, pay a degree of reverence. In fulfilling 
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particular vows to Shiislitee, some w^orshippers sur¬ 
round tlie viitii tree witli garlands of flowers, and with 
great numbers of artificial lamps made of clay : others 
fulfil their vows by building an earthen or brick seat 
around one of these trees. 4 female of property, as a 
thank-offering after child-birth, presei\ts by the ha?ids of 
a bramhiin a child made of curds, which the bramhiin 
greedily devours. 

Bloody sacrifices of bullocks, goats, sheep, and some¬ 
times of tame hogs, are offered to Shiishtee. For receiv¬ 
ing these latter offerings some persons call the goddess a 
cannibal. 

At the close of the different festivals held in honour of 
Shttshtce, it is common for women to entertain the com¬ 
pany with marvellous stories relating to this goddess. 
The wives of some of the lower casts beg for a share 
of the offerings at the doors of the bramhuns. 

ShUshtee rides on a cat: hence the Hindoos, especially 
mothers, avoid hurting this animal, lest the goddess 
should revenge herself on their children. 


SECT, in.—INFERIOR CELESTIAL BEINGS, OBJECTS OF 
WORSHIP* 

These beings are either the enemies of the gods, as 
the tisoortls and rakshiisiis: or their companions; or 
those who are employed as dancers, singers, or musi¬ 
cians in the heavens of the gods. They are worshipped 
at the great festivals, but have no separate images. 
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1.— The Usoorus^ or Giants* 

These enemies of the gods are the offspring of Kdsh- 
yttpii, the progenitor of gods, giants, men, serpents, and 
birds, by liis different wives, '^hey bear a resemblance 
to the tita»^^8 or giants of the Grecian Mythology ; and 
stories of their wars with the godr. (some of which will 
be foil'd in this work) abound the pooranils. Iiidrd, 
Vishnoo, Kartikeyu, ar.d Doorga, are distinguished among 
the dindoo (leities for tlieir conflicts with these beings.^ 
King V^dlee, ' giant, is worshipped by tlie Hindoos on 
their birthdays, with the same forms as are used in the 
worshi;) of the gods. 

Stor^ of the churning of the sea hy the gods and 
usoorus. The most rancorous hatred has always existed 
between the dsoorus and the gods, although half-bro¬ 
thers; the former having been excluded by the gods 
from succeeding to the throne of heaven : and dreadful 
conflicts were carried on between them with various 
success, both parties seeking to become immortal. The 
giants performed the most severe religious austerities, 
addressing their prayers alternately to Vishnoo, Shivd, 
and Brflmha; but were always unsuccessful. The gods, 
however, at last obtained this blessing at the churning 
of the sea of milk; which story is related at length in 
the Muhabhariltii and other works In this work the 
gods first took mount Miindtiru, placed it in the sea, and 
wrapping round it the serpent Vasookee, began to whirl 
it round in the sea as the milkmen do the staff in the pan 
in making butter. The gods took hold of the head of the 

« Jupiter was represented as aiming the thunder in his right hand against 
a giant under his feet. Doorga is aiming the spear in her right hand 
against an tisoorC under her feet. 
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snake, and the giants seized the tail ; but the gods 
being almost consumed by the poison from the mouth of the 
serpent, they privately inti’eated Vishnoo to prevail upon 
the giants to lay hold of the head ; upon which he thus 
addressed them : How is it,” said Vishnoo, that 

you, giants as you are, have taken hold of Vasookee’s 
tail?” The gods and the giants^then changed places ; 
and the elephant Oiraviitu first arose from the churned 
sea to reward their labours; afterward the gem Kous- 
toobhii—the horse Oochoishruva—the tree Parijatu — 
many jewels—the goddess Lukshmee—and then poison. 
Full of alarm at the sight of the poison, the gods ap¬ 
plied to Muha-devu (Shivii) ; who, to save the world 
from destruction, drank up the poison, and received no 
other injury than a blue mark on his throat.^ Next 
came up the water of immortality ; when the gods and 
the Qsoorus without number took their stand on each 
side, each claiming tlie mighty boon. Vishnoo proposed 
to divide it with his own hands : but wliile the iisooriis 
went to prepare themselves by bathing in the sacred 
stream, the gods drank up the greatest part of the nec¬ 
tar; and, to give them time to drink tlie whole, Vishnoo 
assumed the form of a most captivating female ; with 
which the giants were so charmed, that they totally 
forgot the nectar. One of them, however, having 
changed his shape, mixed with the gods, and, drinking 
of the water of life, became immortal ; but Vishnoo? 
being informed of this circumstance by Sooryii and 
Chilndrd (the sun and moon), cut off the head of the 
giant. The head and trunk, being thus immortalized, 
were made the ascending and descending nodes, under 
the names Rahoo and Ketoo. 


* Hence tliis god is called Neelu>kantu, the blue-throated. 
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2 ,—The Rakshusus, 

Many stories respecting the’ wars of the rakshttsds^ or 
cannibals, with the gods, are contained in the pooranfis 
and other shastrtis, and several will be found in different 
parts of this work. They are represented as assuming at 
pleasure the different shapes ofhorses, tigers, lions, buffa¬ 
loes, &c.: some have a hundred heads, and others as 
many arms.‘ In the Hindoo writings Malec, Soomalee, 
Ravdnu, Koombhd-kurnu, Vibheeshund, Indrd-jit, 
Utikayd, and others, are distinguished as renowned 
rakshdsus. As soon as born, these giants are said to 
arrive at maturity. They devour their enemies. All 
the rakshdsus are bramhdns, and are said to dwell in the 
south-west corner of the earth. 

Noiritu, a rakshdsd, is one of the ten guardian deities 
of the earth, and presides in the south-west. In this cha¬ 
racter he is worshipped at all the great festivals. He is 
represented in the form of meditation used by the bram¬ 
hdns as a black man, having in his right Iiand a scymitar. 

Stori/ of Koomhhii^kurnu,^\vc\vaiii\diiQ\y after his birth, 
this cannibal stretched his arms, which were in propor¬ 
tion to his body, and gathered into his mouth every thing 
within his reach. At one time he seized five hundred 
courtezans belonging to Indrd ; at another the wives of 
one hundred sages, and cows and bramhdns without 
number. Brdmha at length threatened to destroy him, 

* Some of the giants of tlie Grecian mythology, it will be remembered, 
had a hundred arms. 
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unless he contented himself with less, as he would pre¬ 
sently eat up the earth. He now became more moderate, 
and began to perform the most severe austerities in 
honour orBriimha; which he continued for ten thousand 
years. The gods trembled o \ their thrones, lest Koom- 
bhti-kilrnii, obtaining a blessing from Brtimha, and espe¬ 
cially the blessing of immortality, should swallow up 
every thing, gods and men. They appealed to Brtimha, 
and persuaded Sdruswtitcc, the goddess of learning, to 
enter inlo Koombhu-kdniii, and excite him to ask this 
blessing, that he should continue to sleep day and night; 
which request Brumha granted, and seid the voracious 
rakshdsil to enjoy his everlasting sleep. The friends of 
Koombliu-*kurnu however persuaded Brtimha to change 
his destiny ; who mw ordered iliat he should sleep unin¬ 
terruptedly six months, but on the last day of the sixth 
should awake; during half of which day he should fight 
with and conquer Brdmha, Vishnoo, and Sfaivti, and 
during the other half be permitted to devour as much as 
he chose. At one meal he devoured six thousand cows, 
t^n thousand sheep, ten thousand goats, five hundred 
buflalocs, five thousand deer, and drank four thousand 
hogsheads of spirits, with other things in proportion. 
After all, he was angry with his brother Raviin, for not 
giving him enough to satisfy nature. His house at Lfin- 
ka (Ceylon), is declared to have been twenty thousand 
miles long, and his bed the whole length of the house. 

Ltinka itself,” says the Ramayiind, is eight hundred 
miles in circumference :—where then was the place for 
this bed ?” I have heard this question put by a person 
to the bramhdns, who, unable to find room for Koom- 
bhU-kfirnd’s bed, were laughed at by the shoodrds, their 
disciples. 
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The GUndhiirDiis and Kinnurus are celestial choristers, 
male and female. The latter have horses’ heads !! 

The Vidya*dhuTus are male and female dancers. The 
Upsurus are also female dancers greatly celebrated for 
their beauty : they have been frequently sent down to 
earth to captivate the minds of religious devotees, and 
draw them from those works of merit which were likely 
to procure them the thrones of the gods. Eight of the 
ijpsiiriis are mentioned as beyond all others beautiful; 
Oorvilvushee, Meniika, Riimbha, Punchu-choora, Tilot- 
tuma, Ghritachce, Boodbooda, and Mishru-keshee. 
The five first of these are the mistresses of the gods, and 
keep houses of ill-fame in the heaven of Indni. When 
any one of the gods visits the king of heaven, he generally 
spends some time with one or more of these courtezans, 

Nayikas .—These are female companions of Doorga, 
and are worshipped at the festivals of this goddess. 
Eight of them have a pre-eminence over the rest. The 
Tdntrit shastrfis declare, that these females visit the 
worshippers either as their wives, or as mothers; and 
declare to them how they may obtain heaven: or, as 
sisters, bring to them any female they choose, and reveal 
whatever they desire to know of the present or future. 
He who wishes to obtain the company of a Nayika must 
worship her thrice a day, and repeat her name at night 
in a cemetery for seven, or fifteen, or thirty days On 
the last night he must continue to repeat her name till 
she appears to him, and asks what he wishes for. She 

Some idea may be formed of the taste of tlie early Hindoo poets^ 
\vho here represent hcareuly music as coming from Iwings wiili the 
moutiis of horses! 

VOL. Ill, L 
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ren^ains with him during^ the night, and departs the next 
morning, leavnig with him presents to a large amount; 
which, however, he must expend the next daj, or they 
will all evaporate. If the worshipper wishes to go to any 
place in the three worlds, the Nayika takes him thither 
in a moment. If after cohabiting with one of the Nayikas, 
he cohabit with any other female, the Nayika immediately 
destroys him. Aniindu-chfindru, a bramhun of Soopoo- 
ru in Veenl-bliooraee, who died only a few years since, 
is said to have obtained the fruit of his worshipping the 
Nayikas. 

The Yuhshus are the servants of Kooveru, the god of 
riches, and fly through the world preserving the wealth 
of men. A number of stories, not worth detailing, prin¬ 
cipally referring to their wars or intrigues, are contained 
in the pooranus. In the form of meditation, Kooveru 
is described as a white man, having a hammer in his 
right hand. He is worshipped at the festival of the god¬ 
dess Lukshmee, and at all the other great festivals ; but 
has no separate feast, image, nor temple. The Rama- 
ytin relates that KooverQ, by prayer to Bruniha, accom¬ 
panied with religious austerities, obtained Lunka (Cey¬ 
lon) ; the very mire of whose streets is gold. Here he 
reigned till Ravun dispossessed him. firfimha also gave 
to this god the chariot Pooshphkii; which had the pro¬ 
perty of expansion, and of going wherever the charioteer 
wished. From Lunka, Kooverii went to mount Koilasu, 
where he is supposed to be at present. 

Pishachus .—These messengers of the gods guard the 
sacred places, the resort of pilgrims. Sixty thousand are 
said to guard the streams of the Ganges from the ap¬ 
proach of the profane. 
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The Goodghuk&s^ the Siddhus^ the Bhootus^ find the 
Charunus.^These are beings of inferior orders^ residing 
with the gods as servants. 

There are several other orders of females, as the Yogi« 
nees, Dakinees, Kakinees, Shakhinees, Bhootinees, and 
Pr^tinees, who wait upon Doorga or Shivti, as their 
attendants. All these also are worshipped at the great 
festivals. 


SECT. IV.—OF THE TERRESTRIAL GODS. 

1.— Krisknu} 

According to the Shrcc-Bhagdvdtfi, the Mdhabha- 
rdtd, and other works, this god, a form of Vishnoo, 
was incarnate to destroy kings Shishoo-pald and Kdngsd, 
and a number of giants. 

Krishnii was born at Mdt'hoora; bis father's name waS^ 
Viisoo-d^viS, a kshdtriyd, and his mother's Devttkec; 
but Kungsd seeking to destroy him when an infant, his 
father fled to Vrinda-vdnd, and concealed him id the 
house of Ndndd, a voisbyd : hence he is sometimes called 
the son of Ndndd. 

Many stories are recorded of Krishnd in the poorands : 
in his infancy he deprived a giant of her breath, who had 
poisoned her breasts before she gave him suck"^;—soon 
after he destroyed a carriage against which he hurt his 

* The black. 

It is common for a Hindoo nurse to offer the breast to a uelghboui's 
chilil, when she happens to be on a visit. 
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foot, when laid by his nurse at the door to sleep”;—Nttn- 
dti^s wife, when looking into his month one day, had a 
surprising view of the three worlds, with Briimha, Vish- 
noo, and Shivii sitting on their thrones;—at the age of 
eight years he took up mount Govfirdbiinu in his arms, 
and held it as an umbrella over the heads of the villagers 
and their cattle during a dreadful storm, with which the 
angry king of heaven was overwhelihing them;—he 
created a number of cattle, and also of boys and girls, to 
replace those which Briiinha had stolen from Vrinda- 
vtinil;—he destroyed a large hydra, which had poisoned 
the waters of the YTimoona;—he seduced the wife of 
Ayunu-ghoshu, a voishyd, and sported with 16,000 milk¬ 
maids in the wilderness of Vrindhu ;—he next assumed 
four arms, destroyed Kdngsd, and took possession of the 
throue ;—after this he was engaged in various quarrels, 
and had to combat with many formidable enemies; which 
induced him to build a fort at Dwardka, where he re¬ 
sided, and married two wives;—he next joined the 
family of Yoodhisht’hird in their war with the race of 
Dooryodhdnd;—and, lastly, destroyed Shishoo-pald. 
He closed his life with an act worthy of such a character, 
by destroying his whole progenyo; and was at length 

Mothers frequently lay their infants exposed to the rays of the snn to 
sleep, after rubbing their breasts with oil. 

o So infamous is the character of this god, even among those who hope 
for salvation through him, that VilwO-rniingulu, a blind poet, wrote the 
following verse, which certainly contains the severest possible censure of 
thU profligate deity. 

“ Ob! Krishna! thou who didst destroy iliy own offspring; 

Thou who didst renounce (Seeta) the spotless daugliter of Junttkii, in 
the wilderness; 

Thou who didst cast down to hades Viilee, who had given thee his all; 

Who would think on thee, if thou wert not the deliverer from death ?’* 
In exact agreement with this Suiigskritu verse, was the declaration made 
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himself accidentally killed by an arrow^ while sitting 
under a tree. 

The images of this lascivious and blood*stained hero 
are now worshipped by the Hindoos with an enthusiasm 
which transforms them into the very image of Krishnti 
himself. He is represented as a black man, holding a 
flute to his mouth with both hands : his mistress Radha 
stands on his left. 

On the 8th of the moon’s decrease in the month BbadrO, 
an annual festival is held in the night, to celebrate the 
birth of this god. On this day all the worshippers fast.** 
The regular Hindoos, and the disciples of the Gosaees,** 
sometimes differ a day or two in celebrating this feast. 
After the ceremonies of worship are concluded, the wor^ 
shippers assemble before the temple near a‘ hole cut in 
the ground, into which have been thrown water, oil, 
curds, turmeric, and earth; and seize first one person and 
tlien another, and throw them into this hole ; and others 
jump into it. Music, dancing, singing obscene songs, 
iScc., accompany these acts of rude merriment; at the 
close of which, dancing through the streets, the crowd go 


before several persons in company in the year 1812 , by Ram*nat'ha> the 
second SdugskritO pundit in the College of Foi t> William ; who, speaking 
of the universal profligacy of manners in Calcutta, declared that every 
house contained a Krishna,*' 

* In a Hindoo fast, the person abstains, for thi'ee days, from anointing him¬ 
self with oil, from connubial intercourse, from fish, from every thing fried> 
and eats only once a day. At the time of a Jewish fast, the person is said 
to have ** afflicted his soulbut among the Hindoos fasting and merriment 
go together. The Jewish fast was connected with moral sentiment; the 
Hindoos fast as an act of mere ceremonial purity. 

« The Gosaees are the religious leaders of a large portion of the worship¬ 
pers of Kdslinii. Goshaee is a Xerm of respect equivalent to Sir. 

L 3 
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to some pool, or to the river, and wash themselves : and 
thus the festivity ends. 

In the month Shravttntt another festival is held in 
honour of Krishnu, called Jhooluntt-yatra/ On the Jlth 
night of the increase of the moon, this festival begins ; 
when a chair or throne, containing the image, being sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling of an adjoining room in the 
temple, the proprietor begins to swing the image, and 
other bramhun guests continue it at pleasure. At ten 
o'clock the god is taken to his usual place, when the 
different forms of worship are repeated, amidst the offer¬ 
ing of flowers, incense, sweetmeats, fruits, and other acts 
of adoration. During the celebration of worship in the 
house, the crowd out of doors sing, dance, and make a 
horrid discord with barbarous instruments of music, con¬ 
necting with the whole every kind of indecency. At 
twelve o’clock the owner of the image entertains a great 
multitude of bramhttns. After eating and drinking, they 
literally rise up to play youths, dressed so as to re¬ 
present Krishntl and his mistress Radha, dance together ; 
and the festivities are thus continued till the crowd retire 
at day-light. Some keep this feast for five nights, begin¬ 
ning on the eleventh; and others for three nights, begin¬ 
ning on the thirteenth. 

On the 15th of the increase of the moon, in the month 
Kartikit, another festival is held during three nights, to 
celebrate the revels of this impure god with the milk¬ 
maids. It is called the Rasti. Ejich night, after the 
ceremonies in the temple are closed, a bramhun carries 
the image out with much noise, music, singing, and danc¬ 
ing ; and places it in a brick building in the street, which 
» The swinging festival. 
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is open on all sides, and has one highly elevated sitting 
place. This building is annually gilt, ornamented, and 
grandly illuminated for this festival. Sixteen small images 
of Krishnti are necessary on this occasion; but a very 
small gold image, about the size of a breast-pin, is placed 
as the object of adoration, and afterwards given to the 
officiating bramhun. At the close of the festival, the 
clay images are thrown into the river. 

Hound the building in the street booths are erected, 
filled with sweetmeats, playthings, and other articles, as 
at an English fair. Here fathers and mothers, leading 
their children by the hand, or carrying them on their 
hips,® come for fairings. Thieves and gamblers are very 
busy at these times^; and upon the whole it is amazing 
how much an European is here reminded of an English 
race-ground. At these times I have seen the grey-headed 
idolater and the mad youth dancing together; the old 
man lifting up his withered arms in the dance, and giving 
a kind of horror to the scene, which idolatry itself, united 
to the vivacity of youth, would scarcely be able to inspire." 

8 This is the way in wliich all Hindoos cany their children: a child is 
rarely seen in a person’s arms, as in Knrope. The same custom appears to 
have existed among the Jews : “ Ye shall be borne upon her sides, and be 
dandled upon her knees .”—Isaiah Ixvi. 12. 

' In the year 1810, on account of the depredations of preceding years, the 
magistrate of Seranipore forbad the erection of booths and all games at this 
festival j in consequence of which an expense of near four hundred roopecs, 
incurred in performing the ceremonies of worship, fell upon the owner of 
the image of Krishnu, who would otherwise have received as much from 
the proprietors of the booths and gaming shops. 

" Illuminations, fireworks, and the gilding of their temples, give a very 
shevry effect to Hindoo ceremonies, which are often performed at the time 
of the full moon, and at midnight. A moonlight night in India is highly 
pleasant. At the time of the llasii festival, 1 have seen a scene so gaily 
illuminated and adorned, that the whole seemed enchantment; every na- 

L 4 
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In England the bait to corrupting amusements is a horse¬ 
race : but in Bengal the Hindoo is at once called to what 
he considers divine worship and to a licentious festival; 
no one imagining but that worship and adultery maj be 
performed in the same hour. About four or five in the 
morning they carry the god back to the temple; and 
then the crowd retire to cure their hoarseness and rest 
their wearied bodies. 

On the fourth morning, having brought the god home, 
after the usual ceremonies, they sing songs in celebration 
of the actions of Kri^hnu ; and continue them from ten 
til! (v\elve or one o'clock in the day. Many come to hear, 
who present various otferings to the god; after which a 
grand feast is given to the brarnhuns. The expenses of 
this festival are defrayed either by rich natives, or from 
the revenues of the temples. 

At the full moon in Phalgoonu, thci Dolu,^ another 
swinging festival is held.—Fifteen days before the full 
moon these holidays begin, from which time the Hindoos 
assemble in the night to sing and dance ; and in the day 
they wander about the streets, throwing red powder^ at 

live, as he approached the god, threw Inniself on tlie ground witli the most 
profound reverence, ami multcied his praise with rapture as he mingled in 
the deliglited crowd. Could I have forgotten that tfiese people were perpe¬ 
trating a dreadful ciiine, and tliat these nightly festivals were connected 
with the greatest impurities, I should have been highly gratiftod. 

All these festivals are intended to represent the obscene acts or play of 
Krishnu. This is the play of swinging common to young folks in Europe. 

I am told that on this occ.asion, in various places in Hindoost’han, many 
families sit up all night, swinging hy the light of the moon. They suspend 
a cord between two trees, and while some are swinging, others are singing 
impure songs, and others dancing. 

y This powder is made with the roots of wild ginger, coloured with sap- 
paii-wood. Other ingredients are added to make superior kinds. 
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the passengers, either with their hands or through a 
syringe. On the night before the full moon, the cere* 
monies of worship are performed ; at the close of which, 
having besmeared themselves with red powder, they 
carry the god from his house to some distance, amidst 
the sounds of music, dancing, fireworks, singing, &c. 
A bamboo, witii a straw man tied to it, haying been 
erected in some plairj, they place the god here, and again 
worship him. After three hours have been spent in 
various sports, especially with fireworks, they set fire to 
the bamboo and straw, earring back the image to the 
temple. V^ery early in the morning they bathe the god, 
set him on a chair, and then worship him, rocking him 
in this chair, and throwing upon him red powder. At 
twelve o’clock at noon these ceremonies are repeated 
with greater splendour; when many offerings are pre-» 
sented, and the bramhuns entertained. About four the 
festival closes by another repetition of the same cere¬ 
monies. The god is then washed, anointed, clothed, and 
put into the temple ; where food remains before him for 
some time, and is then given to the bramhuns. 

Beside these, many other festivals less popular are 
held in the course of the year. 

Many small black stones, having images of Krishnu 
cut in them, are to be found in the houses of the Hin¬ 
doos; to which different names are given, but they are 
all forms of Krishnu. The temples dedicated to Krish¬ 
nu are very numerous; and it is a, scandalous fact that the 
image of Radha, his mistress, always accompanies that 
of Krishnu, and not those of his wives Rookminee and 
Sutyu-bhama. Many persons may be heard in the 
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streets, and when sitting in their shops, repeating to 
themselves and to parrots the names of Radha and 
Krishna, as works of merit. Pantoraimical entertain¬ 
ments are frequently represented, in which the lewd 
actions of this god are exhibited. 

Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindoo population of 
Bengal are supposed to be the disciples of this god. 
The far greater part of these, however, are of the 
lower orders, and but few of them bramhuns.* The 
mark on the forehead consists of two straight lines from 
the tip of the nose to the back of the head. 

story of Krishna .—The death of Shishoo-palu is 
thus related;—A quarrel arose at a sacrifice between 
Krishnu and this monarch, respecting the point of pre¬ 
cedency, which Shishoo-palii would not resign to Krish- 
nil: What!” says he, shall I be preceded by the 

son of a cowherd ; one who has eaten with a cow-keeper, 
who has led cows to pasture, and has been guilty of all 
manner of abominations r” Krishnfi restrained his rage 
for some time ; but at length became exceedingly angry, 
and cut off his head at one blow. It was foretold of 
Shishoo-palu, that as soon as he saw the person by whose 
hands he should die, two of his four arms would fall oft*; 
and this is said to have happened the moment he saw 
Krishnu, at the meeting of the kings at this sacrifice. 

Another story .—On a certain occasion the lascivious 
Krishnii heard, that king Dundee possessed a horse, 

» The greater part of the bramhttns are disciples of tlie female deities 
(Shaktus). 
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which every night assumed the /orm of a beautiful fe. 
male. Krislinu asked for this horse : but the king 
refused him, and fled to BhecraQ, Krishnu's friend ; 
who, rather than abandon a person who had claimed his 
protection, resolved to break the ties of friendship with 
Krishnii, and go to war with him. A war cbmmenced^ 
which continued to rage with the utmost fury, till the 
horse, assuming the shape of a kinnhree, ascended to 
heaven, the period of the curse under which it lay being 
expired. 

Krishnti ruining his friend hy urging him to declare a 
deliberate falsehood. —In the war between the family of 
Dooryodhttnu and the Pandilvils, Dronacharjytt was so 
mighty a warrior that the PandiivQs had no hope of suc¬ 
cess, unless they could cut him off; to accomplish which, 
KrishnQ contrived to throw Dronacharjyii off his guard, 
by causing it to be reported through the army, that his 
son Ushwutt’hama w'as killed. The father refused to 
believe the report, unless Yoodhist’hiru would say it was 
true. Krishnii pressed Yoodhist’hirii to tell this lie, as 
it would insure success to tlieir affairs ; and, in cases of 
extremity, the shastru had declared it lawful to employ 
falsehood. Yoodhist’hiru at first positively refused, but, 
was at length persuaded by the intreaties of Krishnii, 
IJrjoonu, and others : who told him the assertion would 
not be a lie, as an elephant of DooryodhiiniPs, of the 
same name, had actually been killed in battle. Drona¬ 
charjyii was so overcome when he was thus brought to 
believe the news, that Urjoonii soon dispatched him; 
which completely changed the face of the battle. On 
account of this falsehood, Yoodhist’hiru, in going to 
heaven, was terrified by a sight of the torments of hell. 
—Where did Krishnii, the father of this lie, go ? 
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Theft and murder committed hy Krishna, —When 
Krishnu was going to Mnt’hoora to destroy Kungsu, as 
he approached the city he felt ashamed of the meanness 
of his dress, which consisted only of some shreds of 
cloth, like ropes, tied round his loins; and said to his 
brother Bulu-ramh, All are going to this sacrifice 
elegantly dressed ; we cannot go in this condition.” 
Krishnu then sent his brother to a washerman, who how¬ 
ever would not part with the clothes in his possession, 
as they belonged to king Kungsu. A quarrel ensued, 
in the midst of which Krishnu killed the washerman, and 
carried off the clothes. These freebooters next went to 
a shop, and stole two necklaces ; and afterwards seized 
some sandal-wood, which a deformed woman was taking 
to the palace of Kungsu : but, to reward her, Krishntt 
pulled her straight, and made her more beautiful than the 
iipsuras. The woman asked Krishnu, since he had made 
her so beautiful, who should marry her. Krishnii asked 
her, to whom she wished to be united. She said, to 
himself;—and from that time she became his mistress. 

2, — Gopalu. 

This is an image of Krishnu in his childhood. He is 
resting on one knee, with his right hand extended, 
craving some sweetmeats from his mother. 

This infant god is worshipped at the festivals in honour 
of Krishnu: the ceremonies are the same, though the 
formulas are different. 

Those who preserve stone, or brass, or other images 
of this god in their houses, as many do, worship them 


* The cowherd. 
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every day, or whenever they choose. Many persons 
receive the initiating incantation of (lopaln as their 
guardian deity. 

GirceshiJ-chundi u, the raja of Nfidceyaj in the year 
1807, had two dreams, iiiwhich the god Gopalii ap¬ 
peared to him, and told him, that in a certain place in 
Nud(7eya, a l>eautiful image of him was buried deep in 
the ground. The raja paid no attention to his dreams, 
till the god appeared to him a third time, telling him 
the same thing; when he consulted his principal ser¬ 
vants, who sent labourers to dig up the image; but 
none was found. A few nights after, Gopalh appeared 
again, and told the raja that he was to he found in 
such a place, describing the spot in a more particular 
manner. The raja again sent his servants, who found 
the image. The greatest rejoicings took place at Nn- 
deeya on this occasion ; learned bramhuns were called; 
and a vast concourse of people collected from the sur¬ 
rounding country to behold this miraculously discovered 
god, and to witness his installation, at which four 
thousand roopees were expended : a temple was after¬ 
wards erected on the spot, and the god placed in if. 
This image is now become very famous: the offerings 
presented to it do not amount, it is said, to less than 
two hundred roopees monthly. 

Another image of the infant KrishnB, called Balfigo- 
palti, made of stone or metal, is kept in the houses of 
many, and worshipped daily, as well as at the festivals in 
honour of Krishnft. 
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3.— Gopee-nat 'h a ^ 

This is another form of Krishna. In some places^ the 
image is worshipped every day, as well as at the festivals 
in honour of Krishnrt. 


A celebrated image of this god is set up at Ugrii- 
dweep, where an annual festival is held, on the IJth 
and the five following days of the decrease of the moon, 
in Choitrii. The origin of this image is so recent, that 
the story is known to every Hindoo :—Two religious 
mendicants, since become famous among the followers of 
Krishnu, Choitunyu and Nityanundu, sent their disciple 
Ghosh-t’hakoor, who did not relish an austere life, to 
Ugru-dweepu, and directed him to take a certain stone 
with him, and make an image of Gopce-naFh, which 
he should set up there and worship. Ghosh-t’hakoor 
obeyed his spiritual guides; took the stone on his head : 
set it up as a god, the gift of Choitunyu and Nityanunii, 
and began to worship it in public daily. The god soon 
appeared to him in dreams, and revealed a number of 
secret things; so that by degrees Gopee-nat’h of Ugru- 
♦dweep became very famous. One night a stranger came 
to the temple at a very late hour, when no one was 
awake to give him refreshment. The god himself, how¬ 
ever, in the form of Ghosh-t’hakoor, took an ornament 
from his ancle, and purchased some food for the stranger 
at an adjoining shop. In the morning there was a great 
noise in the town about this orr^ament, when the shop¬ 
keeper and the stranger declared these facts, so cre¬ 
ditable to the benevolence of the god; and from this 
circumstance (he fame of Gopec-nat’h spread still wider. 


^ 'rhe god of tlic inilk-maitls, 
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After the death of Ghosh-t’hakoor, the god appeared to 
his successor, and directed him to perform the funeral 
rites; in the celebration of which it was contrived that 
the god himself should present the oflFering to the manes : 
for when the kooshii grass, the rice, and the water were 
put into the hands of the image, the god (a little more 
water than usual being poured into his hand) poured 
out the offering ; when the crowd set up a great shout, 
declaring that the god himself had presented the offer¬ 
ing to the manes. At present, it is said, this god brings 
in not less than 23,000 roopees annually to his owner. 

At the above-mentioned festival, it is supposed that 
100,000 people assemble each day at Ugrii-dwecpu; 
among whom are great multitudes of lewd women, who 
accompany the religious mendicants. Filthy songs about 
Krishna and his mistresses are sung by the crowd, and all 
manner of indecent diversions practised. Different casts 
eat together here. 

After the deatli of Ghosh-t’hakoor, the image fell into 
the hands of the raja, or lord of the soil; who sent 
bramhuns to perform the ceremonies before the image, 
and receive the offerings. Kaja Nuvu-krishnu, of Cal¬ 
cutta, once seized this image for a debt of three lacks 
of roopees, due to him from the owner, raja Krishnii- 
chundru-rayu. The latter afterwards regained the image 
by a suit at law; but not till Nuvc-krishnu had made 
another Gopee-nat’h exactly like it. 

All this has arisen out of a stone given by two mendi¬ 
cants to one of their companions !—Who can avoid feel¬ 
ing a mingled sensation of disgust and pity, while he 
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beholds such multitudes^ the abject slaves of a supersti¬ 
tion so degrading ? 

4.— Ju^iinnuVh!' 

The image of this god has no legs, and only stumps 
of arms**: the head and eyes are very large. At the 
festivals, the bramhiins adorn him with silver or golden 
hands. 

Krishnu, in some period of Hindoo Iiistory, was acci¬ 
dentally killed by Ungudu, a hunter ; who left the body to 
rot under the tree where it fell. Some pious person, 
however, collected the bones of Krishna, and placed them 
in a box ; where they remained till lndru-dhoomnri,a king 
who was performing religious austerities to obtain some 
favour of Vishnoo, was directed by the latter to form 
the image of Jugunnat’li, and put into its belly these 
bones of Krishna, by which means he should obtain the 
fruit of his religious austerities. Indnl-dhoomnd en¬ 
quired who should make this image ; and was command¬ 
ed to pray to Vishwil-kiirmu.® He did so, and obtained 
his request; but Vishwu Iturmu at the same time de¬ 
clared, that if any one disturbed him while preparing 
the image, he would leave it in an unfinished state. He 
then began, and in one night built a temple upon the 
blue mountain in Orissa, and proceeded to prepare the 
image in the temple : but the impatient king, after 


' The lord of the world, from jugut, the world, and natMi, lord, 
d The Allienians placed statues at their doors to drive away thieves, 
which they called Hermae, from Mercury. These images had neither 
hands nor feet, and hence Mercury was called Culleniiis, and by contrac¬ 
tion Cyllius, from Kullos, vix. without hands or feet. 

The architect of the gods. 
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waiting fifteen days, went to the spot; on which Vishwfi- 
kurmu desisted from the work, and left the god without 
hands or feet. I’he king was very much disconcerted ; 
but on praying to Brumha, he promised to make the 
image famous in its present shape. 

Indnl-dhoomnii now invited all the gods to be present 
at the setting up of this image : Brumha himself acted 
as high priest, and gave ejes and a soul to the god, 
which completely established the fame of Jugunnat’h. 
This image is said to lie in a pool near the present tem¬ 
ple, at J iigunnat’li-kshetru in Orissa, commonly known 
among the English by the name of Jiigunnat’irs pagoda. 
The particulars of this place will be found in the account 
of the Hindoo holy places, the resort of pilgrims. 

Jiigiinnat'h has many temples in Bengal, built by rich 
men as w'orks of merit, and endowed either with lands, 
villages, or money. The worship of this god is per* 
formed in these temples every morning and evening ; at 
which times people come to see the god, or prostrate 
themselves before him. During the intervals of worship, 
and after the god has partaken of the olFerings, he is 
laid down to sleep,^ when the temple is shut up till the 
next hour of worship. 

Bramhiins may make offerings of boiled rice to this or 
to any other god, but shoodrQs cannot: they are per* 
initted to offer only dried rice.® The food which is 

^ The iuiages of the gods iu all the Hindoo temples, at ceitaiii hours, are 
laid down to sleep ; at least, all those that are small enough to be laid down 
and lifted up again. 

B Thebramhijus do not eat the boiled rice of the sboodius. Sweetmeats, 
fruit, the water of tlie Ganges &c., are things received from sboodrt^s, 

VOL. HI. M 
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offered to Juguni)at’h is either eaten by the bra mini iis 
and their families at the temples, or by passengers and 
others, who purchase it of those shopkeepers that have 
bought it of the bramhQns; a little is given to the poor. 

There are two annual festivals in Bengal in honour of 
this god ; the Snan-yatra, and the Rut’h-yatra. 

At the Snan-yatra, in the month Joisht’hu, this lord of 
the world, wrapped in a cloth, is carried out and placed 
in a seat on a large terrace built in an open place near 
the temple. Here the bramhuns, surrounded by an 
immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god by pour¬ 
ing water on his head, during the reading of incantations. 
The people at the close of the ceremony make obeisance, 
some by lifting their hands to their foreheads, and others 
by prostration, and then depart, assured by the shastrus 
that they shall be subject to no more births, but be 
admitted to heaven after the death of this body. The 
bramhhns then wipe this creator of the world, and carry 
him back to the temple; after which the ceremonies of 
worship are performed before him with great shew. This 
snan, however, is not confined to Jugrtnnat’h ; but at 
this time all the different images of Vishnoo, throughout 
the country, are bathed. It is the custom of the Hin¬ 
doos to feed their children with rice for the first time 
when they are six, seven, or nine months, old. On 
this day, before the ceremony of feeding the child, they 
bathe it, repeating incantations. Krishnu partook of 
his first rice at the full moon in Joist’hii ; in commemo¬ 
ration of which, this snanii-yatra is performed annually 
by the worshippers of any separate form of Vishnoo. 

Yet there are a few bramhans who refuse even sweetmeats and water from 
the hands of shoodi ils. 
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About seventeen days after the snan-yatra, on the 
second of the increase of the moon in Asharhil, the 
Rnt*h or car-festival is held. Before the god is taken out 
of the temple to be placed on the car, the usual cere¬ 
monies of worship are performed. The car belonging to 
the image near Serampore is in the form of a tapering 
tower, between thirty and forty cubits high. It has 
sixteen wheels, two horses, and one coachman, all of 
wood. Jugunnat’h, his brother Bulii-ram, and their 
sister Soobliildra, are drawn up by ropes tied round the 
neck, and seated on benches in an elevated part of the 
carriage ; when a servant on each side waves a tail of 
the cow of Tartary, called a chamuru.’' The crowd 
draw the carriage by means of a hawser; their shouts, 
as the carriage proceeds, may be heard at the distance 
of a nrdle. Being arrived at the appointed spot, the 
bramhuns take out the images, and carry them to the 
temple of some other god, or to a place prepared for 
them, where they remain eight days. At Serampore, 
Jugunnat’h, and his brother and sister, visit the god 
lladhavullubhil’; and here the wives of bramhuns, who 
are never seen at shews, and who seldom leave home, 
come to look at Juguiuiat’h. The car stands empty 
during this time, and the crowd flock to gaze at the 
indecent figures,*^ alluding to the. abominations of the 
gods, which are painted all over it. Temporary shops 
are erected near the place where the car stands, like 
booths on a race-ground.‘ At the end of eight days, the 

^ The chamurti is a necessary appendage to royalty among the Hindoos. 

» Another form of KrishnQ. The name intimates that this god is the 
paramour of Radha. 

Uotnans, i. 27. 

' The spirit of gambling is very prevalent at this festival. I have been 
credibly informed, that, a year or two ago, at Serampore. a man actually 
sold his wife for a slave, in order to supply himself with money for gamine. 

M ^ 
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god is again drawn up by the neck, placed in the car, 
and carried back to the place from whence he came; but 
the crowd is not quite so great as when the carriage is 
drawn out. Many recent instances might be collected of 
persons, diseased or in distress, casting themselves under 
the wheels of this ponderous car, and being crushed to 
death. 

This festival is intended to celebrate the diversions of 
Krishna and the milkmaids, with whom he used to ride 
out in his chariot. 


5.— Bulu^ramJ^ 

This god was cotemporary with Krishnu. His image, 
painted white, almost always goes with that of Jugun- 
nat’h, though in a few temples it is set up alone. At the 
worship of Jugiinnat’h, and also at that of KrishnQ, a short 
service is performed in the name of Bttltt-ram, whose 
image also sometimes accompanies that of Krishnti. 
Some place the image of Revutee by the side of her 
husband. From the sutyii to the kulee-yoogfi this fe¬ 
male, the daughter of king Revutii, remained unmar¬ 
ried." The king, at length, asked Brdmha, to whom 
he should give his daughter in marriage: Brdmha re¬ 
commended Bdlu-ram, who saw her for the first time 
when ploughing. Notwithstanding her immense stature 
(it is said her stature reached as high as a sound ascends 
in clapping the hands seven times), Bdld-ram married 
her; and to bring down her monstrous height, he fas¬ 
tened a plough-share to her shoulders. 

He who pursues pleasure, or bestows it, in his own strength. 

" This old maid must have been 3,888,000 years old at the time of her 
marriage, if we date her birth from the beginning of the sutyii-yoogu. 
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6 .— Ram,'' 

The following historj of this god forms a brief table 
of contents of the Ramayuii/ an epic poem, much cele¬ 
brated among the Hindoos. 

At a certain period, king Diishtt-rut’h, having been 
cherished with great affection by his wife Kekoiyec,** pro¬ 
mised her whatever she should ask. She told him that 
she would avail herself of his promise on some future 
occasion ; and when Ram was called to the coadjutorship 
in the kingdom by the voice of the people, and to which 
Diishii-riit’h gladly assented, Kekoiyee reminded the 
king of his promise ; and at the instigation of a deformed 
and revengeful female slave, whom Ram had formerly 
beaten, she petitioned that Ram might be exiled to a 
distant forest to live as an ascetic, and that Bhtlrht her 
son might be installed in his stead. The king reluctantly 
complied. Ram, however, readily submitted, and went 
into the forest, taking with him Seeta and his brother 
Lukshmiln. DQshtl-riit’h soon died of grief for Ram; 
after which a shoe of Ram’s was placed on the throne, 
Bhtirtit refusing the crown. When in the forest, Soorpu- 
nhkha,'^ the sister of Raviin, a giant who reigned at 
Lilnka (Ceylon), proposed marriage to Ram, who sent her 
to Lukshmiln ; he sent her again to Ram ; Ram sending 
her back to Lukshmiin, the latter cut off her nose : on 

® The happy, or he who makes happy. 

I' I have omitted the long table of contents of this work inserted in the 
Srst edition, thinking it unnecessary, as the Itamajuii with an English trans> 
latiou is issuing from the Serampore press. 

^ Dushu-rOth had two hundred and fifty wives. • 

' A name given to Iilm* on account of her having nails like a Hindoo fan for 
winnowing corn. 

M 3 
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this she fled to her brothers Khuru and Dooshiinu, who 
immediately made war upon Ram; Ram, however, de¬ 
stroyed them, as well as their army of 14,000 giants (rak- 
shusus). Ravun, on hearing of these events, requested 
Mareechu, another giant, to go to the residence of Rani 
in the form of a beautiful deer, and tempt Ram to pursue 
him, while he stole Seeta. Mareechu consented, and 
Ram, at the urgent request of Seeta, pursued the flying 
deer, leaving Lukshraun to guard his family. When 
Mareechu, in the form of the deer, was wounded, he set 
up a loud cry like the voice of Ram; which greatly 
alarmed Seeta, who prevailed on Lukshmun to follow 
her beloved husband. While Seeta was thus left alone, 
Ravun carried her o(F in triumph. The poem then de¬ 
scribes the grief of Ram and his brother for the loss of 
Seeta. Ravun, in taking away Seeta, was met by Ju- 
tayoo, a vulture, formerly the friend of Dushu-rut’h. 
This bird endeavoured to deliver Seeta by fighting with 
Ravun; but being unsuccessful, Seeta directed him to 
inform Ram, that Raviin was carrying her away. Rain, 
in his search for Seeta, met with this bird, which, as soon 
as it had delivered this account, died of the wounds it 
had received in fighting with Ravun. Ram and his bro¬ 
ther now went forward in pursuit of RavQn, and met 
with the giaut Kubundhu, whom they destroyed. This 
giant immediately assumed another body, and informed 
Ram that he had formerly lived in the heaven of Indru, 
but had been cursed, and sent down to take the body of a 
rakshusu. He further informed Ram, that two brothers 
(monkies), Soogreevu and Balee, were in a state of war¬ 
fare, Baled having seduced his brother’s wife ; he there¬ 
fore advised Ram to destroy Balee, and contract an 
alliance with Soogreevu, by whose means he should 
obtain Seeta. Ram took this advice, and having destroyed 
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Balee,® restored Soogrecvft to his kingdom. To prove 
his gratitude to Ram, Soogreevu collected his army of 
monkeys, and sent them to seek for Seeta. The monkies 
who went southward met Sumpatee, a vulture without 
wings, brother to Jiitayoo, who informed them that he 
had seen Sccta at Liinka (Ceylon). Hilnooman, one of 
Soogreevu’s generals, immediately leaped across the sea 
(five hundred miles),^ to Liinka, where he found Seeta in 
a garden belonging to Raviin; to whom he gave a ring 
from Ram, while she, in return, sent Ram a jewel from 
her hair. Hunooman then began to destroy one of Ra- 
Vfin’s gardens ; who sent people to kill Hfinooman, but 
he destroyed those who were sent. Ravfin tlien sent his 
son Ukshfiyfi against the mischievous monkey ; but he 
also was destroyed. Ravfin next sent his eldest son In- 
drujit, who seized Hunooman, and bringing him before 
his father, the king ordered liis attendants to set fire to 
his tail; when the enraged monkey, witli his burning 
tail, leaped from bouse to house, and set all Lfinka on 
fire: after finishing which he came to Seeta, and com¬ 
plained that he could not extinguish the fire that had 
kindled on his tail; she directed him to spit upon it, and 
lie, raising it to Ids face for this purpose, set his face on 
fire. He then complained, that when he arrived at home 
with such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at 
him. Seeta, to comfort him, assured him, that all the other 
monkies should have black faces also; and when Hfi¬ 
nooman came amongst his friends, he found that, accord¬ 
ing to the promise of Seeta, they had all black faces as 

* llam, compared with Krishna, is a pure character ; yet we sec him 
lierc, wltliout provocation, destroy the rigiitful licir to a throne, and set up 
one who Ijad seduced the wife of his brother. 

‘ No one can doubt tlie propriety of making a spy of a monkey wiio can 
leap 500 miles at once. 

M 4 
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well as himself. After hearing the account brought by 
Hunoonian, Ram and Lukshmnn, with Soogreev u and his 
army of monkies, proceeded to invade Lunka. They 
tore up the mountains, trees, and other large substances, 
and cast them into the sea to form a bridge^; which, how¬ 
ever, Ravun was constantly employed in breaking down. 
Vibheeshunu, Ravfin’s brother, perceiving that Ram 
would make good his landing, recommended that Secta 
should be given up : but his brother, unable to bear this 
advice, quarrelled with Vibheeshunu ; who came over to 
Ram, and advised him to throw into the sea a temple and 
image of Shiv u, assuring him, that as Ravun was a wor¬ 
shipper of Shivu, he would not destroy the temple and 
image of his god. Ram followed this advice, soon made 
good his landing, and began the war with Ravun. After 
many giants had been killed, Koolnbhukurnu, a monstrous 
giant, brother to Raviin, engaged Ram and the monkeys. 
He began the combat by seizing and devouring his ene¬ 
mies. Some of them, as soon as they entered his mouth, 
came out of his nostrils and ears, and escaped. The ter¬ 
rified monkeys fled; but Ram with his arrows first cut 


“ Ivam’s bridge.—Sec the map of Hindoost’han. Ram was at a loss how 
to lead his army across the sea to Lunka. He fasted, and prayed to Saguru 
for three days, and was angry with the god for not appetiring to him. He 
therefore ordered Liiksliniun to fire an arrow, and cany away the god’s 
umbrella. He did so, and the arrow, carrying away the umbrella, pene¬ 
trated even as far as patalu. The pod, aroused from his sleep, exclaimed, 
“ Is Ram arrived by the sea-side, and 1 have not known it?” He then di¬ 
rected Ram to apply to king Nulii, to whom he had given a blessing, that 
whatever he threvv into the sea should become buoyant. At the command 
ofNuia, the monkeys tore up the neighbouring mountains, and cast them 
into the sea. Hfmooman brought three mountains on his head at once, each 
sixty-four miles in circumference; and one on each shoulder, equally large; 
together with one under each arm, one in each paw, and one on his tail. All 
these mountains being thrown into the sea, and becoming buoyant, a com¬ 
plete biidge was foiincd. 
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oft* his armsj then his legs. Still he waddled round, and 
endeavoured to devour all within his reach, till Rani 
gave him a mortal wound in the neck. Next after 
Koombhilkurnu, Indrujit engaged in the contest. He 
seized Ram, and, by the power of enchantment, carried 
him down to patalu ; where Hfinooman went in search of 
him, and, while Mttheeravunu was instructing IndrQjit 
how to prostrate himself before an image of the goddess 
Bhudrii kalee, Hunooman cut off* his head, and rescued 
Ram. At length Ravun himself entered the combat; 
.but after many conflicts, finding himself very w'eak, he 
resolved to restore Sceta, and put an end to the war. 
To this Ram consented; but while Ravun was on the 
point of bringing Secta, bethought within himself, “If 
1 do this, every one will charge me with cowardice; 
shall I, a giant, refuse to fight?” The combat was 
again renewed, and Ravtin was slain.* Ram then 

» The cDgageraeiit between Ram and Ravun lasted seven days ; Ram cut 
olFthe ten lieads of Ravun a hundred times, but they were always miracu¬ 
lously restored. Rum then discharged an arrow which had these proper¬ 
ties, that if it went into the air, it became a thousand ; if it entered the 
body of an enemy, it became an innumerable multitude. Ravu n, at the sight 
of this arrow, was filled with fear, and would have fled ; but recollecting 
that Shivii had once given him an arrow that was to rescue him in a lime of 
extreme peril, he discliarged it, and destroyed Ram\s terrible arrow. Still, 
however, he was full of fear, for whichever way he turned, he saw Ram ; 
he shut his eyes, but still he saw him in his mind. At length, perceiving 
no way of escape, he began to flatter Ram ; who was so softened, that he 
declared he would never destroy Ravtiu. The gods, alarmed lest Ravtin 
should be spared, excited him to reproach Ram ; who, indignant at such 
conduct, let fly an arrow which pierced Ravuu’s body, proceeded through the 
earth into the regions below, and having there bathed, returned in the form 
of a goose, and again entered the quiver in its original shape. The gods 
were so much in fear of Ravun, that they durst not begin to rejoice till they 
were sure he was dead : in whispers they asked each other, “ Is he dead V* 
—“ Is he really dead ?” &c. NVhen it was known that he was certainly dead, 
the gods, Rani, the monkeys, and the bears, all began to daucc.«-Muiido- 
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obtained liis wife; but as a trial of her innocence while 
in the hands of Ravun, he compelled her to pass 
through a fiery ordeal : which she did unhurt. He then 
returned to Uyodhya, and mounted the throne. After this, 
however, some person objected to Ram, that it was not 
proper for him to receive Secta, after she had been in the 
keeping of a giant. He therefore sent her into the forest to 
Valmcekee, the writer of the Ramayun, where she was 
delivered of two sons, Luvu and Kooshu; the latter of 
whom was aftewards stolen by the god Punchanun, when 
Valmeekee, to comfort the mother, took a blade of kooshu 
grass, and secretly made a child so much like Kooshu, 
that Seeta did not know it from her own son. In a short 
time, however, Punchanun, not being able to destroy a 
child of Rani’s, restored Kooshu, and Valmeekee caused 
the two boys to become one. Before his death Ram 
performed the sacrifice of a horse'"; and Seeta and her 
two sons, Liivu and Kooshu, were restored to him : but 
Ram wishing Seeta again to pass through a fiery ordeal, 
she entered the fire ; but the goddess PruPhive,"" (Seeta’s 
mother), opened her mouth, and received her into patalu. 
At length Kalupoorooshu, the angel of death, went to 


durt'c, the chief wife of Ravun, and mother of ludrvijit, after the death of 
her husband, went to Uaiu, weeping. Ram, not knowing who slie was, 
gave her this blessing, that she should never become a widow. Finding bis 
mistake (having just killed her husband), he ordered Hunooman continuHlly 
to throw wood into the hre ; according to a proverb among the Hindoo#, that 
as long as the body of the ijusband is burning, a woman is not called a widow. 
'Fo this day, therefore, Hunooman keeps laying logs on the fire ; and every 
time a Hindoo puts his fingers in his cars and hears a sound, lie says, lie 
hears the bones of Ravun burning. 

y This sacrifice was jicrformcd by many of the ancient HindoD princes, 
and was considered as liighly niLMilorious. 

* "I’hc earth personified. 
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Ram, expressing a wish for a secret conference. Ram 
promised that while he was present no one should be ad¬ 
mitted, and placed Jjukshmun at the door to keep out all 
intruders : but while Ram and Kalu-poorooshu were 
closeted, Doorvasa, the sage, arrived, and demanded an 
interview with Ram. This sage was so very passionate, 
that every qne dreaded contradicling him ; Lukshmun, 
therefore, through fear, went in and announced his ar¬ 
rival. Ram, for this offence, rejected his brother, who 
in a paroxysm of grief drowned himself in the sacred 
river Siiruyoo, and went to heaven. Ram afterwards 
put an end to his life in the same manner. Luvu and 
Kooshu succeeded him. 

The image of Ram is painted green; he is represented 
as sitting on a throne, or on Hunooman, the monkey, 
with a crown upon his head. lie holds in one hand a 
bow, in another an arrow, and has a bundle of arrows 
slung at his back. 

The worship paid to him is of the same kind as that to 
Krishna; but the formulas are different. On the ninth 
of the increase of the moon in Choitru, on which day 
Ram was born, an annual festival is held, when multi¬ 
tudes of clay images are worshipped. The dolu festival 
also is observed in honour of this god on this day, which 
is also kept as a fast; when Ram’s three brothers, Bhu - 
riitu, Lukshmun, and Shutrughnu are worshipped, but 
the images of the first and last are never made. At 
other festivals also a few ceremonies in honour of Ram 
are performed. 


The birth of Ram forms the seventh of the Hindoo 
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incarnations. On the birth-day of this god*" the Hindoo 
merchants in general begin their new year’s accounts. 
At the time of death, many Hindoos write the name of 
Ram on the breast and forehead of the dying person, 
with earth taken from the banks of the Ganges; 
and hence these persons after death, instead of being 
dragged to Yttinii to be judged, immediately ascend to 
heaven. Many of the disciples of Ram become Rama- 
hoots, a class of mendicants who impress on different 
parts of their bodies Ram’s name, and the figure of his 
foot. The mark on the forehead of Rani’s followers very 
much resembles a trident. 

Temples containing the images of Ram, Liikshmiin, 
Seeta, and Hitnooman are erected in many parts of Ben¬ 
gal; and the worship of Ram performed in them daily. 

7.— ChoiiuYtyu^ 

This is the image of an almost naked mendicant, paint* 
ed yellow. According to the disciples of Choitiinyu, the 
founder of this sect, Udwoitu, a voidikU bramhun, lived 
at Shanteepoor about four hundred years ago. Nitiya- 
nundu, another leader, was born at Nudeeya, a little 
before Choitunyu. His father was a rarhccyu bramhun. 
Choitunyu’s father, Jugunnat’h-Mishrii, a voidiku bram- 
hiin, lived at Nudeeya; his wife's name was Shuchee ; 
their first son, Visliwumbhuru, embraced the profession 
of a dtindec. The mother was advanced in years when 
Choitunyu was born ; the child continued three days 
without taking the breast, and the parents, not thinking 


• The gods on this day are said to have caused a sliower of flowers to 
fa)], as at the birth of Minerva it is said to have rained gold. 


^ The wise. 
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it would live, putting it into a basket, hung it on a tree 
near the house.^ At this time Udwoitu before-mention¬ 
ed, who had heard of this birth, having some suspicions 
that it might be the incarnation he had expected and fore¬ 
told, visited the parents, and learning from the mother 
that she had not received the initiating incantation of 
H dree, he wrote, with his great toe, this incantation on 
the soft earth;—Huree, Krishnu; Huree, Krishnu ; 
Krishnd, Krishnd, Huree, Iluree; Huree, Ram, Huree, 
Ram, Ram, Ram, Huree, Huree.’’ After the mother 
had received this, incantation, the child was taken down, 
and immediately began to draw the breast. 

Choitdnyu made a great progress in learning; at six¬ 
teen he married Vishnoo-priya, and continued in a 
secular state till forty-four, when he was persuaded by Ud- 
woitd and other ddndces then at his house, to renounce 
his poita, and become a mendicant: upon which, for¬ 
saking his mother and wife, he went to Benares. His 
family was reduced to great distress indeed; and it was 
thought a crime that a person upon whom such a family 
depended should embrace a life of mendicity. 

From this period Choitunyit began to form a new sect, 
giving to all his followers the preceding initiatory incanta¬ 
tion, and continuing to call them voishnuvus. He ex- 


® There are still instances of children being exposed. If a child appear 
unlikely to live, the parents consult an astrologer, who perhaps gives but 
small hopes of its recovery. Voiragees and other mendicants, who make a 
merit of possessing no worldly attachments, sometimes hang up a child in 
a pot in a tree; or, putting it in a pot, let it float down the river. Persons 
of other casts may do it, but these the most frequently. This practice is 
now prohibited by the Hon. Company’s Government, in a regulation made 
for that purpose. 
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horted them to renounce a secular life; to visit the dif¬ 
ferent holy places on pilgriinag^e; to eat with all casts 
who should receive the preceding^ incantation ; and to 
repeat the name of Vishnoo, using the bead-roll made 
with the stalk of basil. He further taught that widows 
might marry ; but forbad the eating of fish or flesh, and 
the worship of the deities, to whom bloody sacrifices are 
offered, as well as all communion with those who make 
these sacrifices. 

He went to Jilgunnat’h-kshetru in Orissa, and there 
assuming six arms, received many honours. Tie exhorted 
Odivoitii and Nityanuiulu to lal)our in making prose¬ 
lytes; but directed Nityanundu to enter into a secular 
state‘s: he did so, and took up his residence at Khurdu, 
near Calcutta. Choitunyii wrote to his two principal 
disciples from Orissa, again exhorting them to labour in 
gaining proselytes ; yet few or none joined them : and 
from this time Choitunyu himself was never more heard 
of. Udwoitit and Nityanundd raised families, whose 
descendants live at Shantee-poor, Vagna-para, and 
Khurdu to this day, where they are become the leaders 
of the sect; all other Gosaees^ acknowledging the de¬ 
scendants of these two families as their superiors, and 
prostrating themselves before them. These Gosaees at 
present arc men of large fortunes; at whose houses are 
the images originally set up by the male descendant of 
Choitunyii, by Nityanundu, and Udwoitu. Crowds are 
almost constantly arriving at these places with offerings : 
besides which, the Gosaees derive a large revenue from 
marriages, to superintend which they have agents distri- 

Perceiving bis aversion to a life of mendicity. 

Distant branches of the same families. 
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buted throughout the country, who are allowed a sixth 
part of the fee; a sum that from both parties amounts to 
about six shillings. They also dissolve marriages at the 
pleasure of the parties, on receiving the same fees. 
When a new disciple is initiated, a fee is also given ; 
but the Gosaees obtain the largest sums at the deaths 
of such of their disciples as die intestate. At Calcutta, 
nearly all the women of ill-fame profess the religion of 
Choitdnyu before their death, that they may be entitled 
to some sort of funeral rites : as almost all these per¬ 
sons die intestate, and have no relations who will own 
them, the Gosaees obtain their effects. 

The anniversaries of the deaths of the original foun¬ 
ders of the sect are observed as festivals. 

Many of the Vfishmlvus despise the other sects of 
Hindoos, and are great enemies of the bramhdns. They 
refuse to eat without their necklace, as the bramhdns 
do without their poita. Most of the mendicant followers 
of Vishnoo have embraced the tenets of Choitunyu ; 
but many of the disciples of the latter live in a secular 
state, and some of them are possessed of large property. 
Persons of this description frequently entertain a great 
number of voiragees at their houses ; when, as an act of 
great merit, they prostrate themselves before these 
wanderers, wash, and lick the dust off their feet, and 
devour their orts. They pay no attention to the feasts 
and fasts of the Hindoo calendar, except those in honour 
of Krishnu. 

The images most regarded among this sect are those of 
Choitdnyii and Nityandndu, set up at Umbika, in the 
district of Burdwan. 
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About a hundred years ago, another man rose up in 
Bengal as the leader of a sect, whose dress, of many 
colours, is said to be so heavy that two or three people 
can scarcely carry it. This and his string of beads are 
preserved as relics at Ghoshpartt, where he continued 
five years, and died at the house of Rain-Shurunii-Palu, 
a shoodrii of the Sttd-gopu cast, to whom he communi¬ 
cated his supernatural powers; and who, after the death 
of this mendicant, began to teach the doctrine of a con¬ 
stant incarnation, and that God then dwelt in him. 
He persuaded many that he could cure the leprosy, and 
other diseases ; and preached the doctrines of Choitunyu, 
imitating him in conforming, for convenience sake, to 
many of the superstitions of the Hindoos. He also gave 
a new initiating incantation to his followers,^ who, of 
whatever cast, ate together privately. Vast multitudes 
joined this man, both Miisulmans and Hindoos: and 
carried him presents, eating together once or twice a 
year. By this means, from a state of deep poverty he 
became rich, and his son now lives in ailluence. 

A number of Rarn-Shurunii’s disciples adhere to his 
son Doolalu ; others follow Shivii-Ram, and some others 
of the old man’s disciples, who pretend to have received 
the power of their master to cure diseases, &c. Though 
part of the father’s followers have thus apostatized, Doo- 
lalii pretends that he has now 20,000 disciples. 

8 .— Vishwu’kurma^^ or the Indian Vulcan, 

Is the son of Brumha, and architect of the gods : 
he is painted white, has three eyes, holds a club in his 

f 'I'he following is a translation of this incantation ; O sinless Lord, 
() great Lord; at thy pleasure I go and return : not a moment am I 
without thee. 1 am ever with thee ; save, O great Lord.” 

^ Vishvvu, the world; kiirinu, woik. 
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right hand ; wears a crown, a necklace of gold, and 
rings on his wrists. He presides over the arts, manufac¬ 
tures, &c. 

The worship of this god is performed once, twice, or 
four times a year, in the month Ugruhayi'mu, Pousliu, 
Choitru, or Bhadrii, by all artificers, to obtain success in 
business. The ceremonies may be performed either in 
the day or night, before any implements of trade. The 
joiners set up their mallet, chisel, saw, hatchet, 
as the representative of this god. Weavers choose their 
shuttle, &c., putting them into the hole in the earth 
wherein they place their feet when they sit at work. 
The razor is the barber’s god on this occasion. The 
potter, after a month’s fast, adopts and worships the 
wheel with which he turns his pots. Masons choose their 
trowel; washermen take the beetle or stamper, their 
smoothing irons, &c., as their god ; blacksmiths wor¬ 
ship their hammer and bellows; the farmer liis plough ; 
spinsters their wheel. The shoemaker chooses his awl 
and knife, and bows down to them : and thus, amongst 
all the artificers, each one chooses the principal tool or 
instrument with wliich he works, and makes it a god, 
or the representative of yishwu-kiirma.^ The ceremo¬ 
nies are not long; but according to their ability the 
worshippers provide as good a feast as possible. At 
the close of the festival, the crowd form themselves into 

^ Tills worship affords another strong proof of the low and sordid nature 
of idolatry, and strikingly illustrates the words of our Lord, after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek,*’ Instead of raising their minds to flie 
Great Source of all good, these peisons are taught to worship the tools 
belonging to their trades, as the cause of their temporal happiness. This 
conduct seems to be reproved in the first chapter of the hook of HahaUkuU : 
** They sacrifice unto their net, and burn incense (into their diagi be¬ 
cause by them their portion is f.i% and their meal plenteous.” 
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parties of pleasure: some go upon the river in boats^ 
singing songs, and playing on different instruments of 
music; others sit in companies, smoke, and relate the 
news of the village ; others spend their time in gaming, 
and some resort to houses of ill«fame. 

9.— Kamu-devuy* the Indian Cupid. 

The image of this god, the son of Briimha, is that of 
a beautiful youth, holding in his hands a bow and arrow 
of flowers. He is always supposed to be accompanied 
by his wife Rdtee,*" by spring personified, the cuckoo, 
the humming-bee, and gentle breezes; and is represented 
as wandering through the three worlds. 

The image of Kamii-devii is never made in Bengal, 
but on the 13th of the increase of the moon in Choitrii 
an annual festival is held, when the ceremonies of wor* 
ship are performed before the sbalgramil. At the time 
of marriage, and when a wife leaves her father’s house 
to go to her husband for the first time, petitions are ad- 
dressed to this god for children, and for happiness in the 
marriage state. 

The pooranus and kavyii shastrds abound with stories 
respecting Kamii-devti, one of which I here 'give from 
theKalikii pooranii:—The god of love, the most beauti¬ 
ful creature in the three worlds, with whom every one 
was pleased, immediately after his creation solicited the 
commands of Briimha; who assured him that, with his 
five arrows, he should wound with love the hearts of the 


» desire; god, 

^ From ROmu, to play, or to give pleasure. It is said that the god of 
Jove found ROtce iu the house of Sbamburu, a giant, whom he destroyed. 
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inhabitants of the three worlds; that all beings should 
be subject to his sway, not excepting even Briimha, 
Vishnoo, and Shivu; and that through him the universe 
should be peopled. Kundurpii first discharged his arrow 
at Briimha himself, who became enamoured of his own 
daughter, Shridhya. *Mureechee, and the other sons of 
Briimha, also smitten by his arrows, were inflamed with 
unlawful desires toward their sister. Sliivii said to 
Briimha, What! art thou inflamed with lust towards 
thy own daughter ?” Briimha was covered with shame, 
and, from the perspiration which issued from his body, 
UgnishwQta and other progenitors of mankind,' to the 
number of 149,000, were born. " Briimha, full of rage 
against Kiindiirpu, cursed him, and declared that he 
should be burnt to ashes by the fire from the eye of 
Shivii; but on his intercessions promised, that when 
Shivii should be married to Doorga, he would restore to 
him his body. 

Names, Miidunii, or he who intoxicates with love; 
—Miin-miit’hu, he who agitates the mind;—Marii, he 
who wounds with love;—Priidyoomnii, he who overcomes 
all;—Meenii-ketunu, he whose flag is a fish ;—Kiindiir¬ 
pu, he who bloats the mind with desire ;—UnungQ, he 
who is destitute of body;—Ram, the creator of desire ; 
—PfinchiishurQ, he who has five arrows;—Smurii, he 
who inflames;—Shiimburaree, the enemy of the giant 
Shiimburu ;—Muniisijij, he who is born in the heart;— 
—Koosoomeshoo, he whose arrows are flowers ;—Uniin- 
yiijii, he who is born only in the mind ;—Pooshpii-dhun- 
wa, he whose bow is made of flowers;—Rfitee-piitee, the 

* fn performing the ceremony called turpunu, seven names arc used in 
pouring out drink-offerings to all these ancestors. 

V o 
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husband of Riltee; Mukurri-dhwnju, he whose flag is 
the animal Mdkuril;—Atmubhoo, he who is self-created. 

10. — Sutj/u- Naray unu» 

This is a form of Yishnoo, but the image is never 
made : a pan of water is the substifute. 

This god is worshipped several times in the year, in 
the houses of the richer Hindoos, when all the bramhuns 
in the village are invited. The pan of water, painted red, 
and covered with leaves of the mango tree, is placed 
near a square board, at the four corners of which four 
arrow's are sot up, and from which garlands of flowers 
are suspended ; a piece of clean linen is laid on the 
board, and then the offerings of flowers and sweetmeats. 
At the close of the festival, some one present reads 
different marvellous stories in praise of this god. The 
sweetmeats are given to the guests, especially to the 
bramhuns: the acquisition of riches, recovery from sick¬ 
ness, the birth of children, the obtaining of any of the 
blessings, or the removal of any of the miseries of life, 
are objects sought in the worship of this god. 


SECT. V.—TEIIRESTRIAL GODDESSES. 


1 .—Sect a. 

This is the image of a yellow woman, covered with 
jewels : it always accompanies and is worshipped with 
that of her husband. Seeta was the daughter of king 
Junuku,"’ whose capital was Mit’hila. Her history, 

Shivu gave to Junukii a bow so heavy that a thousand men could not 
lift it, and which the father placed in a separate room, and commanded 
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after her marriage with Ram, will be found in the ac¬ 
count of that god. 

2.— Radha. 

Radha was the wife of Aj^Qn-ghosb, a cowherd of 
Gokoolu, where Krishna in his youth resided; through 
Yuraee, a procuress, he seduced Radha, and led her 
into the forest near the river Yumoona, where they con¬ 
tinued till KrislinQ left her to begin the war withKdngsQ. 

This mistress of Krishnu has been deified with her 
paramour. Her image is set up in temples with different 
forms of Krishnu, and worshipped at the festivals of this 
god. Tlie act of looking upon these images together, is 
declared by the shastrus to be an act of peculiar merit! 

If a Hindoo be charged with any particular act of 
which he wishes to express his abhorrence, he exclaims, 

Radha-Krishna !” Many persons repeat, ‘‘ Ram ! 
Ram ! Ram !” on such occasions, but rfb one says Seeta- 
Ram; yet when KrishinTs name is to be repeated, they 
always join to it that of his mistress Radha. 

One of the Hindoo learned men has written a work 
(the Radha-tQntru) to prove that Radha was an incarna¬ 
tion of Bhiiguvutee ; and this opinion is quoted by the 
Hindoos of the present day to cover this abominable 
transaction, 

Seeta lo sweep the room daily ; iu doing which she used to lift up the bow 
with her left haiiil, and sweep under it with her right. One day the king 
saw her thus move the bow, and, filled with astonishment, was at a loss to 
whom he should give this daughter in marriage, .After some lime, he came 
to this resoliuion, thu whoever should be able to break this bow, should 
obtain SePta. — rdhf/ntmU’Ramnpun. 

N 5 
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3,—Rookmintc and Sulyu-bhaina* 

These are the most distinguished wives of Krishnu, 
but their images are never made, Krishnu being always 
associated with Radha his mistress, and not with his 
lawful wives. At the festivals of Krishnu, however, 
these women are worshipped, as well as six other wives 
of this god, Jambubutce, Mitruvinda, Lugundjitee, 
Liikshmuna, Kalindee, and Bhudra; but Rookminee 
and Sutyu-bhama are the most distinguished. 

4.— Soohhudra. 

The sister of JugunnaFh is worshipped at the same 
time with her brother, and placed with him in the tem¬ 
ples dedicated to his honour. 


SECT. VI.—DEITIES WORSHIPPED BY THE LOWER 
ORDERS ONLY. 

1 .—P unchan lin'" 

Is a form of Shivu : the image lias five faces, and in 
each face three eyes. Some persons make a clay image, 
and worship it with the usual forms, adding bloody 
sacrifices ; while others worship Punchandn before a 
stone placed underneath the vutu,® ushwut’ht*hu,P or 
koolil'^ trees. This stone is painted red at the top, and 
anointed with oil.'^ Offerings of flowers, fruits, water, 
sweetmeats, and fried peas accompany the worship, and 

" The five-faced. o Ficus Indica. 

p Ficus religiosa. •* Zizyphus jujuba. 

^ The statue of tfie god Terminus was either a square stone, or a log of 
wood j which the Romans usually perfumed with ointments, and crowned 
with garlands. 
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sometimes bloody sacrif.ces. In almost every village 
this worship is performed beneath some one of these 
trees. In some villages several of these shapeless stonest 
are to be seen thus anointed, and consecrated to the wor¬ 
ship of this god. In other places the clar images of 
Piinchanun are placed in houses, or under trees; and 
old women, called dyasinees,^ devote themselves to his 
service; they sweep the inside of the clay temple, and 
repeat the ceremonies of worship for others ; constantly 
remaining near the image, and receiving all offerings 
and presents. Not more than one woman waits upon 
one idol, unless she admit a pupil, who expects to suc¬ 
ceed her. These women, either married or widows, are 
treated almost as witches. 

There is no appointed time for the worship of this god, 
but Tuesdays or Saturdays are preferred to other days. 

There are some places in Bengal, where images of 
Punchanun are in great celebrity for bestowing the bles¬ 
sing of children, and other favours, on the worshippers. 

The Hindoo women are terrified at this god, and are 
exceedingly afraid lest their children should, in play, in¬ 
jure the stone under the tree." Some therefore warn 
their children against going near these stones, by de- 

• The representative of the goddess Passinuntia was a shapeless stone. 
The Arabians are said to have worshipped a stone ** without the form or 
shape of a deity." 

^ It is probable that these dyasinees resemble the priestesses of Cybele. 

* The late JhgUnnat'h-Tarkkii'PiiacbaDtio, who died in the year 1807, 
at the advanced age of 112, and who was supposed to be the most learned 
Hindoo in Bengal, used to relate the following anecdote of himselfTill 
be was twenty years old he was exceedingly ungovernable^ and refused to 
apply to bis studies. Ont day his parents rebuked him very sharply for hi# 

N 4 
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daring that Punchanun will assuredly kill them, if they 
touch or play with his image. 

Children iii fits of epilepsy are supposed to be seized by 
this god, and thrown into a state of frenzy, till they foam 
at the mouth, tear their hair, &c. The mother asks the 
supposed evil spirit his name, wIjo answers, through the 
child, I am Punchanun; your child has cast dust on my 
image, kicked it, and is the ringleader of all tlie children 
of the village in this wickedness. I will certainly take 
away his life.” The dyasinee is now called, who com¬ 
forts the weeping and alarmed family, and addresses the 
god thus : ‘‘ O Punchanun ! 1 pray thee restore this 
child; these are thy worshippers ; the offender is but a 
child ; and it is not proper for thee to be angry with such 
paltry oflenders. If thou restore the child, the parents 

conduct, and lie wandeicd to a ikiglibourinc; village, where he hid himself 
in the viitu tree, under which was a very celebrated image of Puiielianuo. 
While ill this tree, he dischaiged his uiiiie on the god, and aftei wards de¬ 
scended and threw him into a neighbouring pond. The next morning, when 
the person arrived whose livelihood depended on this image, he discovered 
that his god was gone! ! He leturned into ll.e village distracted, and the 
ullage was very soon all in an uproar about the lust god. In the midst of 
this confusion, the [laients of Jiigfiiinal'h-'I'iirkKu-Puiichaniiii arrived to 
search for their son ; when a man in the crowd declared that he had seen a 
young mau^itting in Punchanuu’s tree, but what was become of the god he 
could not say. The runawiiy at length appeared, and the suspicions of all 
tlu* villagers fell upon him, as the stealer of Punchanun. After some time 
he confessed the fact, pointed out the |)Iace where he had thrown the stone, 
and added moreover that he had discharged his urine on the god. All hands 
were lifted up in amazement at this atrocious crime, and every one present 
pronounced his death as certain; for Punchanun would certainly revenge 
such a daring insult. Our young hero was himself terribly affrighted, and 
from that hour sat down so sedulously to lii.s studies, that he became the 
most learned man in Bengal. He was employed by the government in India 
for many years, at a salary of three hundred roopee.s per month, and used to 
give advice on the subject of the Hindoo law in all difficult ca^es. 
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will sacrifice a goat to thee, and present to thee many 
offerings.” If this should fail to render the god pro¬ 
pitious, they take the child to the image, before which 
they sit down, and offer the most exQjessive flattery to the 
god, causing the child to beat its head on the ground. 
After using every contrivance, they retire, and, at the 
close of the fit, believing that Punchaniin has cured the 
child, they present to him offerings according to their 
ability. 

2 .—Dhurmu T'hahoor. ^ 

Another form of Shivu. A black stone of any shape 
becomes the representative of this god. The worship¬ 
pers paint the part designated as the forehead, and place 
it under a tree; others place the stone in the house, and 
give it silver eyes, and anoint it with oil, and worship 
it. Almost every village has one of these idols. A fes¬ 
tival in his honour is observed by some of the lower or¬ 
ders in Voishaku, in the day. The ceremonies are like 
those at the swinging festival, with the addition of bloody 
sacrifices, the greater number of which are goats. At 
this time devotees swdng on hooks; perforate their sides 
with cords; pierce their tongues with spits ; walk upon 
fire, and take it up in their hands ; walk upon thorns ; 
and throw themselves upon spikes, keeping a se\ere fast. 
The people who assemble to see these feats of self-tor¬ 
ture, are entertained with singing, music, and dancing. 
On the 14th day, a great feast is held, when people bring 
their offerings, and, giving them to the officiating bram- 
hun, request him to present them to the idol, to fulfil a 
vow; or with petitions to the god for some particular 
favour, as the birth of a child, recovery from sickness, or 
any other blessing. 
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Wherever this idol is placed in a house, a woman called 
a dyasinee attends upon it, and repeats the daily cere¬ 
monies. 

# 

At two villages in Bengal, Poosooree and Rayu-kalee, 
the worship of this god is constantly attended by crowds 
from a great distance. If a woman's eldest child die, 
she makes a vow before witnesses, that she will not cut 
her hair for two years ; and that then, going to one of 
these villages, she will cut it off, and present an offering 
to the god, prSvided he will preserve her second child. 
Some women, as an acknowledgment of a favour, or to 
beg a blessing, take a young child in their arms; and 
putting on wet clothes, place an earthen pot full of 
burning coals upon some cloth on their heads; and 
sitting before the god in a supplicating posture, continue 
for some time offering incense, throwing Indian pitch into 
the pan of coals. 

A poor man sometimes places the black stone, adorned 
with garlands, &c., in a basket, and the offerings which 
he collects at the doors of housekeepers in another, and, 
tying the baskets to a bamboo which he lays on his 
shoulder, carries the god from door to door as a shew ; 
while another plays on a rude instrument of music, and 
joins in singing the praises of Dhurmil-Fhakoor. House¬ 
holders give a handful of rice, and the beggars present 
in return a flower which has been offered to the god. 

3.— Kafoo-rayu. 

This is another form of Shivu ; the image is that of a 
yellow man sitting on a tiger, holding in his right hand 
an arrow, and in his left a bow. 
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A few of the lower orders set up clay images of this 
god in straw houses, and worship them at pleasure. 
The wood-cutters in the Eastern, Western, and Southern 
forests of Bengal, in order to obtain protection from 
wild beasts, adopt a peculiar mode of worshipping this 
idol. The head-boatman raises elevations of earth three 
or four inches high, and about three feet square; upon 
which he places balls of clay, painted red; and, among 
other ceremonies, offers rice, flowers, fruits, and the 
water of the Ganges carried from the river Iloogley, 
keeping a fast: the god then directs him in a dream 
where to cut wood free from danger. There is no au¬ 
thority for this worship in the shastriis. 

Diikshina-rayu is another god worshipped in the same 
manner, and by the same class of persons. 

4. — Kalu-Bhoiruvu . 

A naked Sliivu, smeared with ashes; having three 
eyes : riding on a dog ; and holding in one hand a horn, 
and in the other a drum. In several places in Bengal 
this image is worshipped daily. Shivu, under this name, 
is regent of Kashec (Benares). All persons dying at 
Benares are entitled to a place in Shivil’s heaven ; but if 
any one violate the laws of the shastrii during his resi¬ 
dence there, Kalu-Bhoiriivu at death grinds him between 
two mill-stones. 

5.— Worship to remove Cutaneous Diseases, 

The goddess Shcctula is worshipped by the Hindoo 
females whenever their families are afflicted with the itch; 
and the god Ghetoo (a black boiling-pot) is worshipped 
to remove the scurvy or any kind of blotches on the skin. 
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SECT. VII.—WORSHIP OP REINGS IN STRANGE SHAPES. 

1.— Lh'dhu-narecsJnouric^ 

Here Shivii and Door^a are united in one body, white 
and yellow. In the Uadlu-tnntru it is said, that they 
assumed this form in order to prove that Shivu is 
the one Brumhu, in whom both the male and female 
pow ers are united. In one of the smaller Hindoo poems, 
a dilFerent account of (lie origin of this image is given : — 
Shivu, finding it very diflieiilt to procure a subsistence 
by the alms which he daily collected, especially as 
Doorga had ten mouths, and Gnncshu a very large belly, 
agreed with his wife, that they should assume one body, 
which would be supported with less labour. 

Notwithstanding this a()parently close union of Sliivii 
and Doorga, the Shivopakhyaml, a poem, contains a 
story, in which Doorga is represented as quarrelling with 
Shivu in a fit of jealousy, on account of his begging in 
that part of Shivn-poor'' where llie women of ill-fame 
live.—On another occasion, as related in the Ramayun, 
a dreiidfni quarrel took place between Shivu and Doorga, 
because Puruslioo-ram bad beaten Kartiku and Gnneshu, 
the two sons of Doorga. Another account of these quar¬ 
rels is given both in tlie Hamayunand the M rihabharulu : 
—Ram's elforts to destroy Raviin proving abortive, in 
consequence of the protection afforded the giant by Shivu, 
all the gods whom Raviin had oppressed joined Ram in 
supplications to Shivu : and on the seventh day, when 
Ravfin was to be slain, the gods resolved to be present ; 

^ I’nlliu, half; naiec, woiuan ; ecsijwdrti, a j;nme of Shjrti, 

^ Shi\u’» iH'arcn. 
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and Shivii w'as about to join them, when Doorga inter¬ 
fered, and asked him how he could witness the destruc¬ 
tion of Iiis own disciple: that disciple, who had stood 
praying to him all day in the sultry weather, surrounded 
with four fires; who had continued his devotions in the 
chilling cold, standing in the water; and had persevered 
in his supplications, standing on his head in the midst of 
torrents of rain ?—Here she poured a volley of abuse 
upon SlilvQ, asa withered old fellow whosinoaked intoxi¬ 
cating herbs ; covered himself with ashes ; dwelt in ceme¬ 
teries ; a beggar, whose name would never be remem¬ 
bered ;—and dost thou think,” said she, “ that I shall 
be present at such a sight r”—Shivu could no loi;geir 
smother his resentment, but reproached her in the severest 
terms, reminding her that she was only a woman, and 
knew nothing : and indeed that she did not act like a 
woman, for she was continually wandering from place to 
place; engaged in wars; was a drvmkard; spent her 
time with degraded beings; killed giants, drank their 
blood, und hung the skulls around her neck. Doorga 
was enraged to madness by these cutting reproaches, so 
that the gods became alarmed, and intreated Ram to 
join in supplications to Doorga, or (Iiere would be no 
possibility of destro>ing Raviin. He did so, and so 
pleased the goddess by his flatteries, that slie was at 
length brought to consent to the destruction of Ravun. 

At the new or full moon, or on the 8lh or 1 Ith of tho 
moon in any month, or on the last day of any calendar 
month, in the day, the usual ceremonies of worship are 
performed before this disgusting image, which is thrown 
into the water the succeeding day. The formulas are 
those used in the worship of Doorga, not of Shivu. Ani¬ 
mals are slain and oftered to the goddess. 
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2.— Krishna-Kalee- 

This scandalous image is worshipped annually at the 
total wane of the moon^ in Kartiku, in the night. 

Of all the milkmaids that used to collect around him, 
KrishnU was most charmed with Radha, the wife of Aytin- 
ghosh. When the attachment was first formed, the 
sister of Ayun-ghosli saw them together, and informed 
her brother of the circumstance ; at which Radha be¬ 
came very much alarmed, assured Krishnu that her 
sister-in-law had seen her with him, and that her husband 
would certainly destroy her. Krishna commanded her 
not to fear, adding, if her husband came, he would assume 
the form of Kalee, and she should be found in the act of 
worship. When her husband and others arrived, they 
found her thus employed, and joined her in her devo¬ 
tions. Could it be believed that such an abominable 
instance of adultery and treachery would be made the 
subject of worship ?—yet so it is. Four images are made 
from this story, viz, Krishnii-Kalce, Radha, Ayun-ghosli, 
and Kootila, Ayiin’s sister.—Bloody sacrifices are offered 
to this image ; but the worshippers of Krishnu are 
ashamed, when asked by the shaktus, if Krishnu has 
begun to drink blood ? 


3,—Hu rvc- JIu r a . 

Here Vishnoo (IIdree) and Shivd (Ilurii) appear in 
one body ; the former is black, and the latter white. The 
image has four arms and two feet. 

The origin of this image is thus accounted for in the 
Kashec-khilndu, a part of the Skundu pooranii.—On a 

* A very proper time for such a worship. Let neither sun nor moon shine 
on sucli deeds. 
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certain occasion, when Vishnoo and Shivtt were con¬ 
versing together, Shivii requested Vishnoo to assume the 
beautiful female form which he had formerly done at the 
churning of the sea : to which he consented ; when 
ShivQ, overpowered with desire, pursued the flying 
beauty, till, overcome with fatigue, she hid herself be¬ 
hind a tree, and reassumed the form of Vishnoo. Shivu, 
however, embraced Vishnoo with such eagerness, that 
the bodies of both became one.a 

The worship of this image takes place whenever any 
one pleases. Stone images in some places are continually 
preserved; and in others a clay one is made, and wor¬ 
shipped, and afterwards committed to the river. 

Raja KrishnQ-chundrii-rayri expended fifty or sixty 
thousand roopees at the consecration of a stone image of 
HQree-Hilru, which may be still seen at Gilnga-vasu, 
near Nudccya. While this raja lived, fifty roopees were 
daily expended in this worship; yet, though a number 
of villages have been bequeathed to the god, the 
expense of the daily worship and offerings is less now 
than formerly. Few places in Bengal, however, can 
now boast of a temple at which fifty roopees are daily 
expended.“ No bloody sacrifices are offered to this 
image. 

• The reader need not be informed how much this story in its termination 
resembles that of the nymph Salmacis, who is said to have fallen excessively 
in love with a son of Mercury by his sister Venus. 

Tliis expense is incurred in the meat-offerings, consisting of rice, peas, 
salt, oil, ghee, butter, sugar, sweetmeats, fruits of different kinds, herbs, 
spices, betle nuts, &c.; in the offerings of cloth, metal vessels, and other 
things ; and in the wages of the bramhuns and slioodrus employed. About 
ten branihftns and fourteen shoddriis constantly attend on the service of 
this image. 
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However shocked a professed Christian may be at 
reading such accounts, and however revolting to every 
feeling of modesty and decency these stories may be, the 
Hindoos have thought proper to perpetuate them, and 
in this image to personify lust itself. The bramhiins 
also bow down to this image as to a deity worthy of 
adoration. 

SECT. VIII.— WOnSHIP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 

Deified Men and Women. 

All the bramhuns, but especially the religious guides 
(goorooj, are objc-cts of worship among the Hindoos, and 
have divine honours paid to them. The spiritual guide, 
in the estimation of the disciple, is literally a god. 
Whenever he approaches, the disciple prostrates himself 
in the dust before him, and never sits in his presence 
without leave. lie drinks the water with which he has 
washed the feet of his gooroo,*" and relies entirely upon 
his blessing for final happiness. I have heard some Hin¬ 
doos speak with comparative contempt of all other 
ways of salvation. When the claims of the bramhuns 
to deity Iiave been disputed by any one, I liave seen the 
poor besotted shdddru prostrate himself at the feet of 
the nearest hramhun, and, raising his head, and closing 
his hands, say, Yon are my god.” At the same time 
the character of tlio bramhun has perhaps been notorious 
for every vice. 

The shastriis declare that the daughters of bramhiins, 
till they arc eight years old, are objects of worship, as 

• Doing reverence to tlie very feet of 5i]ptTior9 prevailed among the Jews. 
Lfeiwre the vvoinan washed the feet of Christ, and wiped them with the hair 
of her head. Paul was brought up at the feel of Gamaliel. 
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forms of the goddess Bhuguvutee; and some persons 
worship these girls daily. The worshipper, taking the 
daughter of some neighbouring bramhQn, and placing 
her on a seat, performs the ceremonies of worship ; in 
which he presents to her flowers, paint, water, garlands,*^ 
incense, and, if the worshipper be a rich man, offerings 
of cloth and ornaments. He closes the whole by pros¬ 
trating himself before the girl. At the worship of some 
of the female deities, also, the daughters of bramhiins 
have divine honours paid to them. 

The wives of bramhiins are also worshipped occasion¬ 
ally as an act of great merit. A man of property some¬ 
times invites ten, twenty, or one hundred of these 
females, and repeating before them forms of prayer, 
praise, &c., worships them, and at the close entertains 
them with the offerings. This is frequently done at 
Benares. 

On the 14th of the decrease of the moon in Shravunil, 
at the time of the Savitree-vriitu, the wives of bramhiins 
very generally worship their husbands. The worshipper, 
having placed a seat for her husband, and presented him 
with new garments, intreats him to be seated, and puts 
round his neck a garland of flowers. She then anoints 
his body with fragrant ointments, and performs before 
him the various ceremonies which belong to the worship 
of the gods. In presenting the offerings she says, re¬ 
garding her husband as a form of Vishnoo, Oh I hus¬ 
band, grant that 1 may long live in the marriage state, 
and never become a widow.” The husband then par- 

* Both the Greeks and Romans, it is well kuowo, used to adoro their 
images with garlands at the time of worship. 
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takes of the offerings, and the wife having walked 
round him either three or seven times, the service ends. 
The origin of this ceremony is given in the Brumhii- 
voivurttu pooranii, but the story is too long for insertion. 

Many of the tuntrus, and particularly the Roodrii- 
yamulu, the Yonee-tuntru, and the Neelu-tiintru, con¬ 
tain directions respecting a most extraordinary and 
shocking mode of worship, which is understood in a 
concealed manner amongst the Hindoos by the name of 
Chukru. These shastriis direct, that the person who 
wishes to perform this ceremony must first, in the night, 
choose a woman as the object of worship. If the person 
be a dukshinacharee, he must take his own wife; and if 
a varaacharee, the daughter of a dancer, a kupalee, a 
washerman, a barber, a chundalu, or of a Musulman, 
or a prostitute; and place her on a seat, or mat: and 
then bring broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, rice, spirituous 
liquors, sweetmeats, flowers, and other offerings ; which, 
as well as the female, must be purified by the repeating 
of incantations. To this succeeds the worship of the 
guardian deity; and after this, that of the female,— 
who sits naked. * • 

Here things too abominable to enter the ears of man^ 
and impossible to be revealed to a Christian public^ are 
contained in the directions of the shastrii. The learned 
bramhiin who opened to me these abominations, made 
several efforts—paused and began again—and then 
paused again—before he could mention the shocking 
indecencies prescribed by his own shastriis. 

As the object of worship is a living person, she par- 
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takes of the offerings, even of the spirituous liquors; 
and ofthe flesh, though it should be that of the cow. The 
refuse is eaten by the persons present, however different 
their casts ; nor must any one refuse to partake of the 
offerings. The spirituous liquors must be drank by 
measure; and the company while eating must put food 
into each other’s mouths. The priest then—*in the pre¬ 
sence of all—behaves towards this female in a manner 
which decency forbids to be mentioned ; after which the 
persons present repeat many times the name of some 
god, performing actions unutterably abominable: and 
here this most diabolical business closes. The benefits 
promised to the worshippers are riches, absorption in 
Briimhu, &c. 

At present the persons committing these abominations 
(vamacharees) are becoming more and more numerous ; 
and in proportion as they increase, the ceremonies are 
more and more indecent. They are performed in secret; 
but that these practices are becoming very frequent 
among the bramhuns and others, is a fact known to all. 
Those who abide by the rules of the shastrus are compa¬ 
ratively few : the generality confine themselves chiefly to 
those parts that belong to gluttony, drunkenness, and 
whoredom, without acquainting themselves with all the 
minute rules and incantations of the shastrus. 


SECT. IX.—THE WORSHIP OF BEASTS. 

1 .—The Cow, 

Brumha created the bramhUns and the cow at the 
same time : the bramhuns to read the formulas, aad the 

o 2 
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co\f to afford milk (clarified butter) for the burnt-offer¬ 
ings. The cow is called the mother of the gods, and is 
declared by Brumha to be a proper object of worship. 

The shastrii appoints that the images of the gods shall 
be anointed with milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-dung, 
and cows’ urine, whereby they become free from impu¬ 
rity ; and all unclean places are purified with cow-dung. 
Indeed many bramhilns do not go out of the house in a 
morning, till the door-way has been rubbed with cow- 
dung. 

The cow was created on the first of Yoishakliu, and on 
this day, or on the second of the moon in Joishfhu, she 
is worshipped annually. No image is used, but the wor¬ 
ship is performed in the cow-house before a jar of water. 
The ceremonies are the same as those before the images 
of the gods: the prayers are necessarily peculiar to the 
object worshipped. The officiating bramhun, at the 
close of the service, reads the whole of the Chiindee, a 
poem relating to the wars of Doorga. On the 13th of 
Phalgoonil, the milkmen paint the horns and hoofs of 
their cattle yellow, and bathe them in the river. A few 
persons strict in their religion worship the cow daily: 
after bathing, they throw flowers at her feet, and feed 
her with fresh grass, saying, O Bhiiguvutee! eat;” 
and then walk round her three or seven times, making 
obeisance. 

If you speak among Hindoos of eating the flesh of 
cows, they immediately raise their hands to their ears : 
yet milkmen, carmen, and farmers, beat the cow as 
utiroercifully as a carrier of coals beats his ass in Eng- 
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land ; and many starve them to death in the cold wea¬ 
ther, rather than be at the expense of giving them food.® 
Thus is the cow at once a beast of burden and a goddess. 
Some of the poor think themselves happy if they can 
support a cow, as by serving this animal they expect 
reward in a future state. If a man sell his cow, the 
shastriis threaten him with the torments of hell during as 
many thousand years as there are hairs on her body. If 
any one neglect to burn cow-dung, &c. in the cow¬ 
house, whereby smoke is raised, and the rausquitoes 
prevented from hurting the cows, lie will descend into 
the hell of musquitoes and gad-flies. The gift of a cow 
to a bramhun is an act of great merit. 

The dung of the cow is gathered and dried as fuel 
amongst the Hindoos. Some cows are of more value for 
their dung than for their milk ; for the Bengal cow gives 
very little milk indeed, compared with the European cow. 

2 .—The Monkey. 

The black-faced monkey, Hunooman,*^ the son of the 
god Puvunu, by Dnjuna, a female monkey,^ is believed 
to be an incarnation of Shivu. The Hindoos worship 
this animal on their birth-day to obtain long life, which 
they suppose this monkey can bestow, as he is immortal. 
In some temples his image is set up alone, and in others 
with that of Ram and Seeta, and worshipped daily. The 

* In the year 1812, a bramhun was convicted before the magistrate of 
Serarapore of stealing from a relative a cow in calf, and offering this 
goddess for sale to a butcher. 

' Hiinoi man broke his cheek-bone by a fall from the sun's orbit; and his 
name is derived from hunoo, the cheek-bone. 

* There is nothing too filthy for idolatry; Iiere the god of the winds pay* 
his addresees to a monkey, as Jupiter is said to have done to a swan. 
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worship of Ram is always preceded by a few ceremonies 
in honour of Hunoomaii. Stone images of Ilunooman 
are kept in the houses of ?ome of his disciples, and wor¬ 
shipped daily. The worshipper of tins animal is promised 
every gratification he can desire. Many Hindoos receive 
the initiating incantation by which this monkey becomes 
their guardian deity. The mark which these disciples 
make on their foreheads is the same as that made by the 
followers of Shivu. 

About twenty years ago, Eeshwilru-chundru, the raja 
of Nudeeya, spent 100.000 roopees in marrying two 
monkeys,^ when all the parade common at Hindoo mar¬ 
riages was exhibited. In the marriage procession were 
seen elephants, camels, horses richly caparisoned, palan- 
queens, lamps, and flambeaus; the male monkey was 
fastened in a fine palanqueen, having a crown upon his 
head, with men standing by his side to fan him ; then fol¬ 
lowed singing and dancing girls in carriages; every kind of 
Hindoo music ; a grand display of fireworks, &c. Dancing, 
music, singing, and every degree of low mirth, were ex¬ 
hibited at the bridegroom’s palace for twelve days toge¬ 
ther. At the time of the marriage ceremony, learned 
bramhiins were employed in reading the formulas from 
the shastrus ! 

Amongst men of sense the performance of the ceremo¬ 
nies of worship before the image of this monkey is attend¬ 
ed with a degree of disgrace. I have hoard of a quarrel 
between two bramhuns, one of whom was paid by a rich 
Hindoo to repeat the ceremonies of worship before the 

At this time none of these monkeys were to be seen about Ntidceya; 
now they are so numerous that they devour almost all the Yruit of the 
orchards, as the inhabitants are afraid of hurting them. 
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imag^e of Hunoomari, daily, at his house: amidst the 
quarrel the other said, “ Thou refuse of bramhiins ! thou 
gainest a subsistence by worshipping a monkey.” 

3.—The Dog 

Carries Kalfi-Bhoiruvu, a form of Shivu, and therefore 
receives the worship of the Hindoos whenever his master 
is worshipped.' I have heard, also, that there are many 
Hindoos in the west of Hindoost’han, who pay their de¬ 
votions to the dog, and become his disciples. Though the 
dog is thus placed amongst the objects of worship, he is 
mentioned in the M ilhabharuttt as an unclean animal : 
every offering which he approaches is rendered unaccept¬ 
able to the gods, and every one who touches him must 
purify himself by bathing. 

4 .—The ShackaL 

The Tuntrus mention an incarnation of Doorga iti the 
form of the shackal, when she carried the child Krishnii 
over the Yumoona, in his flight from king Ktingsh. All 
the worshippers of the female deities adore the shackal 
as a form of this goddess, especially the vamacharees, who 
present offerings to him daily. Every worshipper lays 
the offerings on a clean place in his house, and calls the 
god to come and partake of them. As this is done at the 
hour when the shackals leave their lurking places, one of 
these animals sometimes comes and eats the food in the 
presence of the worshipper: this will not appear wonder¬ 
ful when it is considered, that the same animal flnds food 
placed for him in this place every day. In temples dedi¬ 
cated to Doorga and other deities, a stone image of the 
shackal is placed on a pedestal, and daily worshipped. 


^ The dog, it will be remembered, was consecrated to Mars. 

o 4 
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When a shackal passes a Hindoo, he must bow to it ; and 
if it pass on the left hand, it is a most lucky circum¬ 
stance. 


5 .—Other Animals worshipped. 

The elephant, the lion, the bull, the buffalo, the rat, 
the deer, the goat, &c., are worshipped at the festivals 
of the gods whom they respectively carry, that is, of 
Indrii, Doorga, Shivu, Yumu, Guneshu, Puvunu, and 
Brumha. 


SECT. X.—THE WOUSHie OF UIRDS. 

1.— Gurooru,^ 

This god, with the head and wings of a bird,’ and the 
rest of his body like that of a man, is called the king of 
the birds, and the carrier of Vishnoo. Vinuta, the wife 
of KushyQpii, the progenitor of gods and men, laid an 
egg,'" and became the mother of this bird-god. As soon 
as Gurooru was born, his body expanded till it touched 
the sky ; all the other animals wxue terrified at him ; his 
eyes were like lightning; the mountains were carried 
away by the wind of his wings, and the rays which issued 
from his body set the four quarters of the world on fire. 
The affrighted gods sought the help of Ugnee, conceiv¬ 
ing that Gurooru must be an incarnation of the god 
of fire. 

^ Some suppose Gurooru to be a large species of vulture, and others the 
gigantic crane. 

^ Giiroorti in some degree resembles Mercury, viz. in his having wings, and 
being the messenger ofVishnoo, as Mercury was of Jupiter. 

* Jupiter is said to have been enamoured of the goddess Nemesis in the 
shape of a goose; and that she laid an egg, from which was born Helena. 
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In consequence of a dispute between Vinutaj the mother 
of Gurooru, and Kudroo, the mother of the serpents, re¬ 
specting the colour of the horse procured at the churning 
of the sea, a continual enmity has subsisted between the 
descendants of these females. Giirooru once obtained 
permission from one of the gods to devour all the ser¬ 
pents he could find." 

Gurooru is worshipped at the great festivals before the 
diflerent images of Vishnoo ; but has no separate time of 
worship. His image is placed in the temples dedicated 
to various forms of Vishnoo; and some persons receive 
his name as their guardian deity, and repeat it daily. 

Gurooril’s two sons, Sumpatee and Jutayoo, once flew, 
as a trial of strength, up to the sun ; but the wings of 
SQmpatee were burnt off. Gurooru resides in Kooshil- 
dweepu, one of the seven islands into which the Hindoos 
divide the earth. 

Names, Guroomut, or, he who is clothed with fea¬ 
thers.— Gurooru, he who swallows [serpents, and throws 
up their bones].—Tarkshyu, from Tiirkshyu, the father 
of Gurooru.—Voiniiteyu, from Vinuta.—Khugeshwilril, 
the lord of the feathered tribes.—Nagantuku, the de¬ 
stroyer of the serpents (nagus).—Vishnoo-rilt’hil, the 
carrier of Vishnoo. Soopilrnu, he whose feathers are of 
the colour of gold.—Punnuga-shunu, the devourer of the 
serpents. 

2.— Uroonu^ 

The elder brother of Gtirooru, is the charioteer of Soor- 
yd, the sun ; and is worshipped with his master, as well 

" When the Hindoos lie down to sleep, they repeat the name of Gttroora 
three times, to obtain protection from snakes. 
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as at the festivals of other §^ods. The image of this god 
is that of a man without thighs. 

3.— Jutaj/oo. 

This bird is the friend of Ram, and is worshipped at 
the same festival with him. He is mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding account of Ram. 

4 .—Shunkuru Chillu^ or the Eagle of Coromandel 

This is the white-headed kite, commonly called the 
bramhunee kite. It is considered as an incarnation of 
Doorga, and is reverenced by the Hindoos, who bow to 
it whenever it passes them. 

5.— Khunjunit^ or the Wag-tail^ 

Is considered as a form of Vishnoo, on account of the 
mark on its throat, supposed to resemble the shalgrarafi. 
The Hindoos honour it in the same manner as they do 
the eagle of Coromandel. 

6 .—Other Birds xcorshipped. 

The peacock, the goose, and the owl,'' are worshipped 
at the festivals of Kartikd, Brdmha, and Lukshroee. 

O If, however, the owl, tflie vulture, or any other unclean birds, perch 
upon the house of a Himloo, it is ao unlucky omen, and the effect must be 
removed by the performance of the following expiatory ceremony: **Ifa 
vulture, a heron, a dove, an owl, a hawk, a gull, a kite, a Bliasha, or a 
Pundura, should settle upon a house, the wife, or a child, or some otlwr 
person belonging to the master of the house, will die, or some other cala¬ 
mity will befal him within a year afterwards. To prevent this, the house, 
or its value in money, must be given to brarahunsor a peace-ofiei iug of 
au extraordinary nature must be oflered; riz* five productions of the cow, 
the live gems, the five nectareous juices, the five twigs of trees, and the 
five astringents, are to be put into a pot of water; the guardian deities of 
She quarters of the universe must then be worshipped, and an hundred and 
eight oblations of clarified butter must be made with a sacrificial piece of 
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SECT. XI.—THE WORSHIP OF TREES. 

Trees are worshipped by the Hindoos as the forms of 
particular gods ; the ushwutu and vuttt are representa¬ 
tives of Vishnoo, and the vilwu that of Shivii. The de¬ 
vout Hindoos worship them, water their roots, plant them 
near their houses, &c. The Hindoo females, who are 
never seen in the streets, plant a sacred tree within the 
compound, that they may not lose the merit of watering 
it in the sultry months. The female shoodrtls, to honour 
the wives of.bramhuns, carry water to these trees, and 
on a fortunate day make offerings to them. 

1 .—The TooluseeS 

The Hindoos have no public festival in honour of this 
plant; but they occasionally prostrate themselves before 
it, repeating a form of prayer or praise : they have great 
faith also in the power of its leaves to cure diseases, and 
use it with incantations to expel the poison of serpents. 
They plant it also before their houses, and in the morning 
cleanse the place around it with water and cow-dung; 
and in the evening place a lamp near it. Throughout 
the month Voishakhu they suspend a large pot over it 

the wood of the Khadira tree, while the prayer of Mrityoonjuyu is repeated. 
The oblation, called the muha-vyadhee homu, is to be performed at the 
commencement, or at the end of this ceremony. Oblations of clarified but¬ 
ter, at each of which the gayitree is repeated, are to be made to Vishnoo, 
the nine planets, Udbliootu, and the household gods; which being done, 
the bramhuns must be entertained with clarified butter and rice milk. The 
sacrificial fees must then be paid, and water sprinkled with appropriate in¬ 
cantations ; when an assurance tliat all has been duly performed being given, 
a prostration is made to the branililins, and the benediction received from 
them,’* 

f Basil, Ocimura gratissinium, and O. sanctum. The myrtle was sa¬ 
cred to Venus, 
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filled with water, and let the water drop upon it through 
a small hole. Whenever any of these plants die, it is 
considered a sacred duty to commit them to the river; 
and when a person is brought to the river side to die, his 
relations plant a branch of the tool usee near the dying 
man’s head. A pillar, hollow at the top, is erected by 
many Hindoos, in which they deposit earth, and set the 
plant. They walk round these pillars and bow to the 
plant; which actions are declared by the shastrfis to be 
very meritorious. 

The origin of the worship of the Tooltisee is thus related 
in the Vishnoo pooranii, and in the Toolrtsce-Mahatmu :— 
Toolusee, a female, was engaged for a long time in re¬ 
ligious austerities; and at length asked this blessing of 
Vishnoo, that she might become his wife. Lukshmee, 
Vishnoo’s wife, hearing this, cursed the woman, and 
changed her into a Toolusee plant‘d; but Vishnoo pro¬ 
mised, that he would assume the form of the shalgramu, 
and always continue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, 
continually keep one leaf of the toolusee under and 
another upon the shalgramu. 

2.^Other sacred Trees, 

The ilsliwuttu,^ vutu,, vukoolu,^ hiiritQkee," amdltl- 

•> Apollo changed the youth Cypariasus into a cypress tree. Daphne was 
changed into a laurel. 

^ Ficus religiosa. This and other trees are never injured, nor cut down, 
nor burnt by devout Hindoos. I was once informed by a bramhiln, that his 
grandfather planted one of these trees near his house, which has now 
spread its branches so widely, that, as iny informant affirmed, 2,000 per¬ 
sons may stand under it; and so much is this tree reverenced by his family, 
that they do not suffer its withered branches to be burnt. 

* Ficus Indica, vulgarly called the banyan tree. ^ Mimusops elcngi. 

“ Terminalia citrina. 
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kee/ vilwfi/ and nimbii^ trees receive divine honours 
from the Hindoos, and are set apart with the sanne cere¬ 
monies as are common at the setting up of an image of the 
gods. These ceremonies take place either at the time of 
planting the tree, or after the person has watered and 
nourished it for some time. An individual who conse¬ 
crates an Qshwuttu or a vutil, expecting that these trees 
will flourish many years, says, Oh ! Vishnoo ! grant 
that, for planting this tree, I may continue as many years 
in heaven as this tree shall remain growing in the earth 
The person also hopes, that as he has set apart this tree 
to afibrd shade to his fellow creatures, so after death he 
will not be scorched by excessive heat in his journey to 
Yilmu, the regent of death. 


SECT. XII.—THE WORSHIP OF RIVERS. 

Rivers are to be placed among the objects of Hindoo 
worship^: they are of both genders, Nudu and Nudee. 
The worship of these rivers is performed at auspicious 
seasons, as laid down in the shastru, and at some of the 
great festivals. Certain places also of these rivers are 
peculiarly sacred, and draw to them great numbers of 
devotees ; as, the source of the Ganges; the union of 
the Ganges, the Yiimoona, and the Surdswiitec at Pril- 
yagu^; the branching of this united river into three 
streams at Triv^nee ; the place where the Ganges dis- 

» Phillanthus emblica. y iEgle marmelos. ■ Melia azodaracta. 

• The notion of certain rivers being sacred, seems to have prevailed 
amongst other heathen nations. Hence Naaraan, the Syrian, said, ‘‘ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, belter than all the waters of 
Israel ? May I not wash in them and be clean ?” 

^ It is ascertained, that there are six places of this name, five of which 
are situated on the river Ulukaniinda. See Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. 
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etnbogues itself into the sea, &c. Their waters are 
used for food, bathing, medicine, religious ceremonies, 
&c,, and formerly, when a Hindoo king was crowned, 
they were poured upon his head as a part of his conse¬ 
cration. 


1.— Gunga, 

This goddess is represented as a white woman, wear¬ 
ing a crown, sitting on the sea animal Mukuru, and 
having in her right hand a water-lily, and in her left the 
lute. She is called the daughter of mount Himavrtt, 
though some of the pooraniis declare that she was pro¬ 
duced from the sweat of Vishnoo’s foot, which Briimha 
caught and preserved in his alms’ dish. 

The Ramayun, Muhabharutu, and the GQnga-khundu, 
a part of the Skiindu poorand, give long accounts of the 
descent of Gdnga from heaven :—Suguru, a king, having 
no children, entered upon a long course of austere devo¬ 
tions ; in the midst of which Bhrigoo appeared to him, 
and promised, that from the eldest queen should be 
boni sixty thousand children, and from the other only a 
single child. After some time, the queen was delivered 
—of a pumpkin ! which the king in anger dashed to the 
ground, when the fruit was broken, and, to his asto¬ 
nishment, he saw children rising from it ; and, calling 
sixty thousand nurses, put each child into a pan of milk. 
The other wife had a son, whom they called Ungshoo- 
man. After these sons were grown up, the king resolved 
to perform once more the sacrifice of a horse before his 
death, and committed the victim to the care of his sixty 
thousand sons. The person who performs this sacrifice 
one hundred times, succeeds to the throne of heaven. 
On this occasion the reigning Indnl was alarmed, this 
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being Suguru’s hundredth sacrifice. To prevent its 
taking effect, therefore, he descended to the earth, and 
assuming another form, privately carried off the horse^ 
which he placed in patalii, near to Kiipilu, a sage. The 
sixty thousand sons, after searching throughout the earth 
in vain, began to dig into patalu,‘^ where they found the 
horse standing by the side of Kupilu, who was absorbed 
in his devotions. Incensed at the old man, whom they 
supposed to be the thief, they began to beat him ; when, 
awaking from his abstraction of mind, he reduced them 
all to ashes. The king for a long time heard no more of 
his sons ; but at length Narudu informed him of the 
catastrophe. He then sent his son Ungshooman down to 
the sage, who gave up the horse, and informed the king, 
that if he could bring the goddess Gunga from heaven,"^ 
his sons might be restored to him. The king offered the 
sacrifice, and placing Ungshooman on the throne, took up 
his residence in a forest as a hermit, where he died. Ung- 
sbooman, in his turn, making his son Dwileepu his suc¬ 
cessor, died also in a forest. Dwileepu had two wives, but 
no children ; he therefore abdicated the throne, and em¬ 
bracing the life of a hermit, sought of the gods a son, and 
the deliverance of the sons of Sfigurii, Shivfi promised 
him, that by means of his two queens a son should be 
born. These women lived together, and after some time 
the youngest had a son, whom they called Bhugeerttt’hii®; 
who, however, was only a mass of flesh. Though greatly 

« The Hindpo writers say, that theseren seas were thus formed by the 
sons of SugurO. Some accounts add, that not tinding a place large enough 
to contain the earth which they thus dug up—they devoured it ! * 

Or, as it is explained, if he could perform the funeral rites for these 
sixty thousand persons with tiie ethcacious wafers of the Gauges, they 
would be delivered from the curse, and ascend to heaven. 

* This story is so extremely indelicate, that it is impossible.to trapslate it. 
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Hioved at the sight of such a child, they preserved it, and 
in time it grew up to manhood. One day Oshtu-vdkru, 
a moonee, who was hump-backed, and wriggled in walk¬ 
ing, called to see these females; when Bhugeerut’hd, in 
rising to salute the sage, trembled and wriggled in such 
a manner, that Ushtu-vukrtt, thinking he was mocking 
him, said, ‘‘ If thou canst not help wriggling thus, be a 
perfect child ; but if thou art mocking me, be destroyed.*' 
The boy immediately became perfect, and the sage gave 
him his blessing. When Bhugecrut’hu was grown up, he 
addressed his prayers to different gods for the restoration 
of bis sixty thousand relations—but in vain ; at length 
Brurnha, moved by his piety, gave him a single drop of 
the water, and Vishnoo giving him a shell which he blew, 
Gtlnga followed him. As she had to fall from heaven to 
earth, BhugeeriiFhu was afraid lest the earth should be 
crushed by her fall: wherefore Shivil, standing on mount 
HimavQt, caught Gunga in his bunch of matted hair, and 
detained her there for some time; but at length suBered 
one drop to fall on the mountainand from thence, on 
the tenth of the increase of the moon in Joisht’hu, the 
goddess touched the earth, and whichever way Bhugce- 
rut’bu went blowing the conch, there Gunga followed 
him. Several very curious circumstances happened to 
Gunga as she passed along. In one place she ran near 
Jiinhoo, a sage, and washed away his mendicant's dish, 
the flowers for worship, &c.; upon whicli he, in anger, 
took her up, and swallowed her. At the intreaties of 
Bhflgeerttt’hii, however, the sage let her pass out at his 
thigh, on which account Gunga received the name of 
Janhuvee. On they went, till Giinga asked Bhdgec- 
riif hu where these sixty thousand relations were whom 
she was to deliver. He being unable to inform her, 
she, to make sure of their deliverance, at the entrance 
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of the sea, divided herself into one hundred streams/ 
and ran down into patalu; where, as soon as the waters 
of Gring*a touched their ashes, they were delivered from 
the curse, and ascended in chariots to heaven. 

When Gunga was brought from heaven, the gods, 
conscious that their sins also needed washing away, 
petitioned Brumha on the subject, who soothed them by 
promising that Gunga should remain in heaven, and 
descend to earth also. This goddess, therefore, was 
called Muridakinee in heaven, Gunga on earth, and 
Bhoguvutec in patalu. 

All casts worship Gunga, yet most of the ceremonies 
at the time of the daily ablutions, with the exception of 
some forms of praise to this goddess, are in the name of 
Sliivu and other gods. The Hindoos particularly choose 
the banks of this river for their worship, as the merit of 
works performed here, according to the promise of the 
shastrus/ beconies exceedingly augmented. In Voi- 
shakhu, Joisht’hh, Kartiku, and Maghu, the merit is 
greater than in other months; and at the full moon in 

f ^J’he inonllis of tlie Ganges. 

8 He wlio iliiciks upon Gfinga, tliougli lie may be 800 miles distant 
from tlie liver at the time, is delivered from all sin, and is entitled to 
heaven.—At the Inmr of death, if a person think upon Gunga, he will ob* 
tain a place in tlie heaven of Sliivu.—If a person, according to the regula¬ 
tions of tlie sliastrii, be going to bathe in Gunga, and die on the road, he 
shall obtain the same benefits as thougli he had actually bathed.—Th^re are 
3,500,000 holy places belonging to Gunga: the person who looks at Giinga 
or bathes in this river, will obtain ail the fruit wliicli arises from visiting all 
these 3,500,000 holy places.—If a person who lias been guilty of killing 
cows, bramhiins, his gooroo, or of drinking spirits, &c., touch the waters 
of Giinga, desiring in his mind the remission of these sins, they will be 
forgiven.—Uy bathiug in Gvinga, accompanied with prayer, a person will 
remove at once the sins of thousands of births.**— Gunga-yahya-ynlee, 

VOL. III. P 
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these months is still more enhanced. In every moiilli, 
on the first, sixth, and eleventh of the moon, and at its 
total wane also, bathing in Gttnga is much recommended. 

On the 10th of the moon’s increase in Joisht’hii, in the 
forenoon, the Dushuhura festival is held, in commemo¬ 
ration of Gunga’s descent to the earth. Crowds of people 
assemble from the different towns and villages near the 
river, especially at the most sacred places of the river, 
t>ringing their offerings of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, 
sweetmeats, &c., and hang garlands of flowers across 
the river, even where it is very wide. After the people 
have bathed, the ofliciating bramhiln ascends the banks 
of the river with them ; and after repeating sungknlpu,’' 
places before him a jar of water, and sitting with his 
face to the north or east, performs what is called pooja, 
in which also he worships the inhabitants of the waters, 
as the fish, the tortoises, the frogs, the water-snakee, 
the leeches, the snails,* the mukurus, the shell-fish, the 

^ An incantation, at tlie time of repeating vvliidi the person promises to 
attend to certain ceremonies. 

i This strongly reminds us of the lines of Juvenal, Satire xv. 

“ Who has not heard, where Egypt’s realms are nam’d, 

What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 

Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown serpents,* iheic 
'I he crocodilef commands religious fear 
Wheie Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that cmul.itc the lyre; 

And Thebes (‘?uch, Fate, are thy disastrous turns !) 

Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey-god,J prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnished gold ; 

'J'ogodahip liere blue Triton’s scaly held. 

The river progeny is there preferi’d ;|} 

• See Gurooid. f ’fhe Hindoos throw their children to the alligatois. 

X Hiinooman. || Seethe account above. 
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porpoises. See. At the close of these ceremonies the 
people perform obeisance to Giln^a, and then depart. 
Great multitudes assemble on the banks of the river on 
these occasions, and expect much both in this life and 
hereafter from this act of worship. If a person, placing 
on his head ten fruits of any kind, thus immerse himself 
in the Ganges on this day, the sins of ten births will be 
removed. 

In this month also clay images of Gunga are set up in 
domestic temples, and worshipped, and the next day 
thrown into the river. In some places clay images of 
this goddess are preserved in thatched temples, and wor¬ 
shipped daily. Persons escaping dangers on water pre¬ 
sent offerings to Gunga, as well as to Vuroond, the 
Indian Neptune; as mariners, having escaped the dan¬ 
gers of the sea, used to offer a sacrifice to Venus. 

On the thirteenth of the decrease of the moon in 
Choitru, the people descend into the water, and with 
their hands joined immerse themselves ; after which the 
officiating bramhiin reads a portion of the shastru, de¬ 
scribing the benefits arising from this act of bathing. 
The people repeat after the priest certain significant 
words, as the day of the month, the name of Vishnoo, 
&c., and then immerse themselves again. Gifts of rice, 
fruits, and money are offered to the poor, the bramhuns, 


Tlvrongh towns Diaiia’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dugs* aspiring temples rise : 

And sliould yon leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes. 
Where every orcliard is overrun witli gods’.” 


* See a preceding article, 
p 2 
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and the priest. On this occasion, groups of ten or 
twelve persons stand in the water in one spot, for whom 
one bramhun reads the formulas. These groups are to 
be seen extending themselves very far along the river. 
At the moment of the conjunction of the moon (on the 
thirteenth of its decrease) with the star Shutubhisha, 
this festival is called the Great Varoonee. The merit 
arising from bathing at this lucky moment is supposed 
to be very great ; the people fast till the bathing is 
over. When there is a conjunction as above, and the 
day falls on a Saturday, the festival is called the Great, 
Great Varoonee.*^ 

The pooraniis declare, that the sight, the name, or the 
touch of Gunga takes away all sin, however heinous; 
that thinking of Gilnga, when at a distance, is suffix 
cient to remove the taint of sin; but that bathing in 
Gunga has blessings in it of which no imagination can 
conceive. 

So much is this river reverenced among the Hin¬ 
doos, that many bramhuns will not cook upon it, nor 
throw saliva into it, nor wash themselves nor their 
clothes in it.* Some persons perforin a journey of five 
or six months to bathe in Gunga, to perform the rites for 
deceased relations, and to carry this water to place in 

^ At the time of many of the festivals, the sides of the Ganges, i>i some 
places, aie gaily iliiiininated; and lights, fastened on boards, plantain 
stalks, &c.f or put in earthen pots, are floated down the stream. 

^ In the work called Valmcekec-moonee, amoiiKSt many otlier forms of 
praise to be offered to Giinga, is the following:—“ O goddess, the owl tliat 
lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure; 
while llie emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he may possess a 
million of stately elephants, and may have the wives of millions of conquered 
enemies to serve him, is nothing.” 
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their houses, for religious and medicinal uses. The water 
of this river is used also in the English courts of justice 
to swear upon, as the Koran is given to Musulmans, and 
the New Testament to Christians ; but many of the most 
respectable Hindoos refuse to comply with this method 
of making oath, alleging that their shastrus forbid them 
in these cases to touch the water of the Ganges,*" the 
shalgramii, or a bramhiin. When such cases occur in 
the courts, the judges very candidly permit the person, if 
of good character, to give his evidence in a way consist¬ 
ent with his peculiar prejudices, as, after bathing, &c., 
and standing with his face to the east. The courts, when 
Hindoo, admitted a person’s evidence without an oath; 
and when a cause could not be determined by evidence 
thus given, they resorted to the ordeal. It is not uncom« 
nion for one Hindoo to say to another, “ Will you make 
this engagement on the banks of Gunga ?” The other 
replies, “ I engage to do what 1 have said; but I cannot 
call Gunga to witness it.” If a person utter a most au* 
dacious lie, while near or upon the Ganges, the person 
to whom he is speaking says, Are you not afraid of 
uttering such a falsehood in the presence of Gttnga?’^ A 
third person perhaps adds, as a continuation of the re¬ 
proach—Not he ; he has been guilty of discharging bis 
urine into Gunga, even at Pruyagij, 

Morning and evening the Hindoos visit and look at this 
river to remove the sins of the night or of the day ; when 
sick they smear their bodies with the sediment, and re¬ 
main near the river for a month perhaps. Some of course 
recover, and others die : a Hindoo says, that those who 

Many person! refuse to contest causes in which large sums are at stake, 
under the fear that they may be constrained to make oath on the waters of 
the Ganges. 

p 3 
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have a steady faith and an unwavering mind, recover; 
the rest perish. 

The Hindoos are extremely anxious to die in the sight 
of the Ganges, that their sins may be washed away in 
their last moments. A person in his last agonies is fre¬ 
quently dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in 
the coldest or in the hottest weather, from whatever dis¬ 
tance, to the river side; where he lies, it a poor man, 
without a covering day and night till he exf)ires : with 
the pains of death upon him, he is placed up to the middle 
in the water, and drenched with it. Leaves of the too- 
lusee plant are also put into his mouth ; and his relations 
call upon him to repeat, and repeat for him, the names of 
Ram, Hilree, Narayilnii, Briimha, Gunga, &c. In some 
cases the family priest repeats some incantations, and 
makes an offering to Voiturunee, the river, which the 
soul, they say, crosses after leaving the body. The rela¬ 
tions of the dying man spread the sediment of the river 
on his forehead or breast, and afterwards with the finger 
write on this sediment the name of some deity. If a per¬ 
son should die in his house, and not by the river side, it 
is considered as a great misfortune, as he thereby loses 
the help of the goddess in his dying moments. If a per¬ 
son choose to die at home, his memory becomes infamous. 
The conduct of Raja Nuvu-krishnu ofNudeeya, who died 
in his bed-room about the year 1800, is still mentioned as 
a subject of reproach, because he refused to be carried 
to the river before death. Ah ! ah!” say the super¬ 
stitious, when a neighbour at the point of death delays 
the fatal journey to the river, he will die like Raja 
Nuvu-Krishnu.” ' 


Dead bodies are brought by their relations to be burnt 
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near this river; and when they cannot bring the whole 
body, it is not uncommon for them to bring a single bone 
and cast it into the river," under the hope that it will help 
the soul of the deceased. 

In the eastern parts of Bengal^ married women, long 
disappointed in their hopes of children, make an offering 
toGunga, and enter into a vow, that if the goddess will 
give them two children, they will present one to her s 
and it is not uncommon for such women to cast the first 
child into the river as an offering; but it is said, that at 
present some relation or religious mendicant stands 
ready to preserve the life of the child. The mother can¬ 
not take it again, but this person adopts and provides for 
it. These offerings are made on the 10th of the moon in 
Jyoisht'hii, and on the 13th of Choitrii. 

Some persons even drown themselves in the Ganges, 
not doubting but they shall immediately ascend to hea¬ 
ven. The shastnl encourages this."" It is a sin for a 

* Many persons, whose relations die at a distance from the Ganges, at the 
time of burning tlie body preserve a bone, and at some fufnre tiiiiebring this 
bone and commit it to Gunga, supposing that this will secure the salvation 
of the deceased. The work called Kriya-yogusaru contains the following 
curious story :—A bramhtin, who had been gnilty of the greatest crimes, 
was devoured by wild beasts ; bis bones only remained. A crow took up 
one of these hones, and was carrying it over Gttnga, when another bird 
darting upon it, the crow let the bone fall. As soon as the bone touched 
Gunga, the bramhun sprang to life, and was ascending to heaven, when the 
messenger of Vurnii, the judge of the dead, seized him, as a great sinner. 
At this time NarayunxVs messengers interfered, and pleaded, that the sins of 
this man, since one of liis bones had touched Gdnga, were all done away. 
The appeal was made to Vishnoo, who decided in the brainhun*s favour. 
The bramhun immediately went to heaven. 

o The Sktindu pooraud declares, tliat by dying in Ilje Ganges, a person 
will obtain absorption into Brumhft. The same work contains a promise 

p 4 
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bramhun, but an act of merit in a shoodru or a dundee, 
if he be in worldly trouble, or afflicted with an incurable 
distemper. The Gunga-Vakya-Viilce says, Should 
any person have eaten with another who is degraded for 
seven successive births; or have committed the five sins, 
each of which is called muha-patuku; should he have 
eaten the food which has been touched by a woman in 
her courses; or have constantly spoken falsely ; or have 
stolen gold, jewels, &c. ; should he have killed the wife 
of his friend; or have injured bramhiins, or friends, or 
his mother, &c.; or have committed the sins which doom 
a man to the hell called Muharoiiriivu; or have com¬ 
mitted those sins for which the messengers of Yumu con¬ 
stantly beat a person; or have committed multitudes of 
sins in childhood, youth, and old age;—if this person 
bathe in Gunga at an auspicious period, all these sins 
will be removed : he will also be admitted into the hea¬ 
ven of Brfimha, the Pttrum-hungsee; be put in pos¬ 
session of the merits of the man who presents a lack of 
red cows to a bramhun learned in the four vedus ; and 
afterwards will ascend and dwell at the right hand of 

from Shivti, that whoever dies in Gunga shall obtain a place in his heaven. 
—The Bhuvishyu pooranii affirms, that if a worm, or an insect, or a grass¬ 
hopper, or any tree growing by the side of Ghnga, die in the river, it will 
obtain absorption into Brumhii.—The Bruinhu pooranii says, that whether 
a person renounce life in Gunga, praying for any particular benefit, or die 
by accident, or whether he possess his senses or not, he will bo happy. 
If he purposely renounce life, he will enjoy absorption, or the highest hap¬ 
piness; if he die by accident, he will still attain heaven. Miinoo says, 
** A mansion with bones for Us rafters and beams; with nerves and tendons 
for cords; with muscles and blood for mortar; with skin for its outward 
covering; filled with no sweet perfume, but loaded with faeces and urine; 
a mansion infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, harassed 
with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, and incapable of stand¬ 
ing long; such a mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheer¬ 
fully quit/* 
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Vishnoo. After he has enjoyed all this happiness, and 
shall be re*bora on the earth, he will be possessed of 
every good quality, enjoy all kinds of happiness, be very 
honourable, &c. He who sliall doubt any part of this, 
will be doomed to the hell called Coombhee-paku, and 
afterwards be born an ass. If a person, in the presence 
of Gunga, on the anniversary of her arrival on the earth, 
and according to the rules prescribed in the shastrus, 
present to the bramhuns whole villages, he will obtain 
the fruits that arise from all other offerings, from all sa¬ 
crifices, from visiting all the holy places, &c.; his body 
will be a million times more glorious than the sun ; he 
will obtain a million of virgins, and multitudes ofcarriages, 
palanqueens, &c. covered with jewels ; he will dwell for 
ages in heaven, enjoying its pleasures in company with 
his father; as many particles of dust as are contained in 
the land thus given away to the bramhiias, for so many 
years will the giver dwell in happiness in Vishnoo’s 
heaven.” 

Every real Christian must be deeply affected on view¬ 
ing the deplorable effects of this superstition. Except 
that part of the rig-vedu which countenances the burning 
of women alive, no writers ever gave birth to a more ex¬ 
tensive degree of misery than those who have made the 
Ganges a sacred river. Thousands, yea millions of peo¬ 
ple are annually drawn from their homes and peaceful 
labours, several times in the year, to visit different holy 
places of this river, at a great expense of time, and 
money spent in making offerings to the goddess; expen¬ 
sive journeys are undertaken by vast multitudes to ob¬ 
tain the waterP of this river, (some come two or three 

p Many thousands perish by the dysentery, and others through want, in 
these journics. 
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monlhs’ journey for this purpose), or to carry the sick, 
the dyiii^, the dead, or the bones of the dead, to its 
banks. Wliat the sick and dying suffer by being exposed 
to all kinds of weather in the open air on the hanks of the 
river, and in being choked by the sacred water in their 
last moments, is beyond expression. In short, no eyes, 
but those of Omniscience, can sec all the foul deeds done 
upon and by the sides of this river; and the day of judg¬ 
ment alone can bring all these deeds to liglit. The 
brainhun will then see, that instead of Cunga’s having 
removed the sins of her worshippers, she has increased 
them a million fold. 

2 .—Other deified Rivers, 

The Godaviiroe, the Nurmuda, the Kaveree, the 
Atreyee, the Kurutoya, the Bahooda, the Gomutec, the 
SQruyoo, (he Gilndukce,the Varahec, the Churmun-wi1 tee, 
the Shiitudroo, the Vipasha, the Goutumce, the Kiir* 
munasha, the Shoml,' the Oirav utee, the Chundriibhaga, 
the Vitusta, tlie Sindhoo, the liliiidra-vukasha, the 
Punusa, the Devika, the Tamrijpurnee, the Toongii- 
l)liudra, the Krishna, the Veti uhtitee, the Bhoiriivu, the 
Brumhu pootru," the Voitui unce, and many other rivers, 
are mentioned in the Hindoo sliastrus as sacred. 

At the full moon in Asharhu, many thousands of Hin¬ 
doos assemble at Prutapil-guru, a place to the west of 
Lucknow, and bathe in the Godavuree, or in the remains 
of it (for at this season of the year this river is nearly 
dried up). 

On the last day of Ghoitru, a large assembly of Hin¬ 
doos meet at Moduphuru-pooru, about sixteeji miles 


' This, is a male river. 


® Ditto. 
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from Patna, where the Gundakee, the Surnyoo, and the 
Gani^es meet/ The assembly remains eiglit days, and a 
lai fair is held on the spot, at which horses, camels, 
and other beasts, aiul also children, are bought and sold: 
the price of a boy is from ten to twelve roopees ; that of 
a girl is less. 

On the same day a large concourse of Hindoos, some 
say as many as SO,000, principally women, assemble at 
Uyodhya, to bathe in the Siirnyoo. 

On the 14th of tlie decrease of the moon in Phalgoonh, 
an equal number of people are said to meet on the banks 
of the Suriiyoo at Brihurum-ghatu, near Lucknow : but 
they do not bathe in the river, the water of which is 
very filthy, but in a sacred pool adjoining. 

On the banks of the Yumoona, on the second of the 
moon in Kartikhil, and on the eighth of the decrease of 
the moon in Bhadru, vast crowds of Hindoos assemble 
in different places to bathe. 

The Brumhu-pootru receives the same honours on the 
eighth of the increase of the moon i?i Choitru. At a 
place three days’ journey from Dacca, fifty or sixty thou¬ 
sand people assemble, and sacrifice pigeons, sheep, and 
goats, casting them into the river. Children are also 
cast into the river here by their mothers, but are somc- 

' There are several causes why particular places of tliese rivers are 
esteemetl peculiarly sacred. Some of tliese causes are ^iveii iti theshastrus, 
and others arise from tradition. One instance of the latter occurs respect¬ 
ing Voidyviiatec, a place near Serampore, where Nimace, a religious men¬ 
dicant, performed his devotions, and where at present, at a conjunction of 
particular stars^ multitudes assemble to bathe. 
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limes rescued and carried home bj strangers. Super¬ 
stitious people sajj that on this day the river gradually 
swells so as to fill its banks, and then gradually sinks to 
its usual level. 

The Voiliirunee, in Orissa, is also placed among the 
sacred rivers, and on the Ivltli of the decrease of the 
moon in Choilru, great inuUitudes of Hindoos (six or 
seven hundred thousand), assemble at Yaju-pooru, near 
the temple of Jiigunnat'h, and bathe in this river. 

Many other rivers receive the same honours”; and I 
could have greatly enlarged this account, in detailing 
their fabulous histories, and in noticing the superstitious 
ceremonies of this deluded people on their banks : but 
what 1 have here inserted, and the preceding account of 
Giinga, must suflice. 


Si:CT. XII. — TilE WOIISIITP OF FISH. 

Vjshnoo, having been incarnate in the form of a fish, 
is worshipped on certain occasions, or rather a tbrm of 
praise is repeated in honour of this incarnation. 

In the preceding account of Giinga it will also be seen, 
that the finny tribes of that river are worshipped at the 
festivals in honour of this goddess. 

I am informed, however, that female Hindoos, re¬ 
siding on the banks of the Pudmu, on the 5th of the 
increase of the moon in Maghii, actually worship the 
llishil fi-h, when they first arrive in the river, with the 
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usual ceremonies, and after that partake of them with¬ 
out fear of injuring their health. 


SECT. XIII.—THE WORSHIP OF BOOKS. 

The Hindoos have deified their shastrus, which, on 
different occasions, they worship with tlie same cere¬ 
monies as an idol, anointin<^ the book with perfumes, 
and adorning^ it with garlands. 

At the reading of any part of tlie vcdiis, the Cluindeo, 
and other works, the book to be read is always addressed 
as an idol. At such times the worshipper thus prays to 
the book : Oil ! book ! thou art the goddess of learn- 
ing : bestow learning upon me.” 

When an individual employs a branihfin (o recite to 
his family and neighbours the Muhabharulii, Ramayunu, 
Sliree-bhagiivutu, or any other pooranil, the worship of 
the work recited is performed on the first and last days 
at considerable length, many offerings being presented ; 
each day’s recital is also preceded by a short service paid 
to the book. 

At the festival in honour of the goddess Suriiswulce 
any one of the shastrus is adopted and worshipped, 
joined with the pen and inkstand. 

The followers of Vishnoo, and especially the mendi¬ 
cant voiragees, pay a still greater reverence than the 
regular Hindoos to the books they esteem sacred. These 
books relate to the ainours of Krishnu, or to the mendi¬ 
cants Choitunyu and Nll}aninidd. 
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A book placed on a golden throne, and presented to a 
branihiin, is a very meritorious gift. 


SECT. XIV.—THE WORSHIP OF STONES. 

The Shalgramii^ 

This is by sonic supposed to be the aetltes, or eagle- 
stone, of which there is a great variety, and to which 
many virtues were ascribed by the ancients. When I 
shewed a picture of the eagle-stone to a brainhun who 
was sitting with me, without informing him what it was, 
lie exclaimed, This is the shalgraniu !'’ and added, 
(jocularly,) ‘M)h ! then, Englishmen will be saved, as 
they have the shalgraniu amongst them.'’ 

The chief sorts are called Lrikslimee-Naray unu, Hu¬ 
gh 00 na t ’ h u, 1 i il k sh m e e, J u na rd u n u, V a m u n u, Da mod ilr u,^ 
&c. These dillerent slialgramus are worshipped under 
their dilVerent names. 'J'he first is sometimes sold for as 
much as two thouMand roopees. The Hindoos have a 

* Fioni stiuru iiiid gramu, which indicates that this stone makes the 
place excellent in which it is prcscived, as tlic iMiihahhaniiu is said to 
purity the jdaces in which it is read: hence bianiliuns are foibidden to 
enter a village where the Miihabhaiutu is not fuund, as such place is pro- 
noitnced unclean. 

y The Hindoos say, tliat this last shalgraniu requires large offerings of 
food to be piesented to it; and that a bramhun, who had begged one of 
them, and neglected to feed it sufhciently, was brought to ruin, tliis god 
having swept away neatly his whole family by dwatli. Many stories of this 
kind are related of this stone. Though a single grain of rice was never 
known to he eaten by an image, yet the Hindoos fiimly believe this and 
similar stories, against all tlie evidence of their senses for hundreds of yeais 
together, (iopal, a learned biamliiin employed in the Sei ampore printiug- 
oihcc, tleclared that oncofthise stones had been placed in his house by a 
relation, who attributed his family misfortunes to its powers. 
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^Aotion^ that whoever keeps ia his house this celebrated 
stone, and a shell called dukshina-vurtu,'^ can never be¬ 
come poor; but that the very day in which any one parts 
with one of them, he will begin to sink into poverty. 
Almost every respectable bramhiln keeps a shalgramil, as 
do some shoodrus. The bramhiln who does not keep one 
is reproached by his neighbours. 

The reason why this stone has been deified is thus 
given in the Shree-bhagiivutu :—Vishiioo created the 
nine planets to preside over the fates of men. Shiinec 
(Saturn) commenced his reign by proposing to Brilmha^ 
that he should first come under his influence for twelve 
years. Brumha referred him to Vishnoo, but tliis god, 
equally averse to be brought under the dreaded influence 
of this inauspicious planet, desired Saturn to call upon 
him the next day, and immediately assumed the form of 
a mountain. The next day Saturn was not able to find 
Vishnoo, but discovering that he bad united himself t-o 
mount Gundrdice, he entered the mountain in the form 
of a worm called vujru-kcctii^. He continued thus to 
otllict tlie mountain-formed Vishnoo for twelve ye?jrs, 
wiicii Vishnoo assumed his proper shape, and commanded 
that the stones of this mountain should be worshipj^ed, 
and sliouM become proper representatives of himself; 
adding, that each should have twenty-one marks in it, 
similar to those on his body, and that its name should be 
fihalgramu. 

The worship of any of the gods may be performed be¬ 
fore the shalgramii, and it is often adopted as the repre¬ 
sentative of some god. It claims no national festival, but 

* A shell, tlie convolutions of which turn to the right, Vislnioo is said 
to hold a shell of (his kind in his hand. 

‘ Literally, the thunderbolt worm. 
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is placed near the image worshipped, and first receives* 
the devotions of the Hindoos. The shalgramfi is also 
worshipped daily by the bramhuns, after morning ablu¬ 
tions: they first bathe or wash the stone, reading the 
formulas; and then offer flowers, white-lead, incense, 
light, sweetmeats, and water, repeating incantations : 
the offerings, after remai ning before it ashort time, are 
eaten by the family. In the evening, incense, light, and 
sweetmeats are oftered, preceding which a bell is rung, 
and a shell blown ; and the whole is closed by the priest’s 
prostrating himself before the stone. 

During the month Voishakhn, l>ramhuns suspend a pan 
of water every day over the shalgramii, and, through a 
small hole at the bottom, let the water fall on it, to pre¬ 
serve it cool during this month, which is one of the hottest 
in the year. This water is caught in another pan placed 
beneath, and drank in the evening as holy water. When 
the country is in great want of rain, a bramhiin in some 
instances places the shalgraniu in the burning sun, and 
gits down by it, repeating incantations. Burning the god 
in the sun is said to be a sure way of obtaining rain. 

Some persons, when sick, employ a bramhun to present 
single leaves of the toolusce plant, sprinkled with red 
powder, to the shalgramii, repeating incantations. A 
hundred thousand leaves arc sometimes presentod. It is 
said, that the sick man gradually recovers as every addi¬ 
tional leaf is offered. When a Hindoo is at the point of 
death, a bramhiin shews him the marks of the shalgramii, 
the sight of which is said to secure the soul a safe passage 
to Vishnoo’s heaven. 

In a work called Shalgramu-nirnuyil an account is given 
of the proper names of the different shalgramiis; the 
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benefits arising from their worship; the kinds of shal- 
grainus proper to be kept by persons in a secular state, 
and also by the religious. 

A separate room, or house, or a particular spot in the 
room where the family dwell, is assigned to this god. 
Some persons keep one, others ten, others a hundred, and 
some even as many as a (honsand of these stones. 

The shalgramu is rendered impure bj the touch of a 
shoodrii,'’ and in such cases must be purified by rubbing 
it over with cow-dung, cow’s urine, milk, ghee, and curds. 
If a small part of the shalgramu be broken off, the owner 
commits it to the river. The brarnhuns sell these stones, 
but trafllcking in images is dishonourable. 

[The shalgramu is the only stone deriving its deity 
from itself: all other stones worshipped are made sacred 
by incantations. For an account of them, see a succeed¬ 
ing article relative to the Hindoo images.] 

SECT. XV. — A LOG OF WOOD WOllSIII PPED. 

The Pedal, 

Tins is a rough piece of wood (termed dhenkee), 
generally the trunk of a tree, balanced on a pivot, with 
a head something like a mallet; it is used to separate 
the rice from the husk,-to pound brick-dust for buildings, 
&c. A person stands at the farthest end, and with his 
feet presses it down, which raises up the head; after 
which he lets it fall on the rice, or brick-ends. One of 
these pedals is set up at almost every house in country 
places. 

»> So ajc all other images that have been consecrated. 

VOL. III. Q 
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The origin of this worship is thus given A religious 
guide, being called upon to give the initiating incantation 
to one of his disciples, commanded him to repeat the 
word dhenkee, dhenkee. Narudu, the god of the dhen- 
kee, pleased with the disciple, visited him, riding on a 
pedal, and gave him as a blessing another incantation, 
by which he immediately became perfect, and ascended 
to heaven. 

The pedal is worshipped at the time of marriage, of 
investiture with the poita, of giving the first rice to a 
child, and at any other particular time of rejoicing. 
The women are the worshippers. It is also worshipped 
in the month Yoishakhu by all casts of females, not 
excepting the wives of the most learned bramhhns ; who 
consecrate it by putting red, white, or yellow paint, 
and also some rice, doorva grass, and oil on its head. 

About twenty years ago, the Raja of Niilu-danga, 
Muhendrn-devu-rayu, vSpent three hundred thousand 
roopees in a grand festival in honour of this log of wood. 
At the close of the festival, the raja took a firebrand, and 
set all the gilded scenery on fire, and thus finished this 
scene of expensive folly and wickedness. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE TEMPLES, IMAGES, PRIESTS, AND CEREMONIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 


Sr:CT. 1.—OF THE TFIVIPLES. 

'fiiE Hindoo temples in liengal, thoiigli different in 
sliapCj are nearly of the same description of architecture : 
they arc very inferior, it is true, to the sacred edifices in 
Europe ; but some of these buildings are in a better 
style than might have been expected from a people so 
little advanced in the arts. 

1 .—Of different Kinds of Temples, 

The Mandiru.l' dedicated to the lingii, is a double- 
roofed Gothic building, the body square, but the upper 
part round and tapering to a point. It contains one, 
two, three, or more rooms, about three cubits by .four, 
with a porch in front for spectators. The centre room 
contains the lingu ; in the others are placed the utensils 
for worship, the offerings, &c. —Small square temples 
for the lingu, with flat roofs, are erected in rows facing 
the houses of rich men, or before a college, a conse¬ 
crated pool of water, another temple, or a flight of steps 
descending into the river. Similar temples in honour of 
Gtln^shu are to be seen in some places. Very small 
temples like the Miindiru, only three or five cubits high, 

Mundirii means any edifice of brick or stone ; but custom has appro¬ 
priated it almost exclusively to the temples of the liiigti. 

Q 2 
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and containing; a lingil about a foot in height, have been 
erected at Benares. 

The Dcoolu^ temples, vsacred to Jugunnat’h, rise from 
the foundation in a gradual slope like a sugar loaf, with 
an iron image ofGiirooru on the pinnacle. These tem¬ 
ples, made of brick, are ascended by a flight of steps, 
and contain only one room. 

The Punc/iii^rutfiiT temple has two or three rooms, 
and a single-arched roof, with a large pinnacle or turret 
on the dome, and a smaller one on each corner. It is 
dedicated to the different forms of V^ishnoo, as Radha- 
bulliibhij, Gopalu, Mudunu-mohiinu, Govindhu, &c. 
The temple called Niroii-rutna^^ dedicated also to the 
various forms of Vishnoo, has a double roof like the 
Mundiru, with a small turret on each corner of the lower 
roofs, and on the upper one a larger turret to crown the 
dome. It contains four or five rooms. At Ugru- 
dweepu, the temple of Gopee-nat’h has different houses 
attached to it; one for cooking, another for the utensils 
used in worship ; another is a storehouse for the oflerings, 
and two others are open rooms for the accommodation 
of visitors and devotees. 

The Vishnoo-mundirii^ having one room, with a por¬ 
tico in front, is a flat-roofed building, erected either 
within or without the wall which incloses a Hindoo 
bouse, or at a little distance from the owner’s house; 
and sometimes by the side of the Ganges, when the per¬ 
son’s house is near the river. A few temples may be 


Corrupted from devalayu, i. c, d^vu, a god, alOyfi, a house, 
e Having five turrets. ‘ Having nine turrets. 
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seen, having three rooms ; one of which is the god’s hall 
of audience, another his dining room, and the third his 
room for sleeping. 

Another kind of temple, with a flat roof, is often erect¬ 
ed by rich Hindoos adjoining to their houses, and 
called Chundee-mundupu., and is designed for the image 
of Doorga or Kalee, This is built on four sides, with an 
area in the middle. The image is placed at the north 
end, with its face to the south ; the two sides and the north 
end, in most cases, contain upper rooms with porticos 
beneath. The room which contains the image is about ten 
cubits long and sixteen broad : the other rooms are open 
in front with arched doorways ; and in these the visitors 
sit to see the ceremonies of worship, hear the singing, &c. 

The Yoru-bangala is made like two thatched houses 
or bangalas, placed side to side; and has what is called 
in England a double-pitched roof, generally covered 
with tiles or bricks. The front is open without doors. 
These temples are dedicated to different gods, but are 
not now frequently built in Bengal. 

The Hindoos have another sacred edifice, called 
Rasumunchu., in which the image of Krishnh is annually 
placed and worshipped. This building is octagonal, with 
eight turrets at the corners, and a steeple in the centre 
supported by pillars ; and consists of one room, open on 
all sides, and elevated five or six feet from the ground. 
On the nights of the rasii festival the image is brought 
and placed in this elevated open room, there worshipped, 
and afterwards carried back to the temple adjoining to 
the owner’s house. The Dolii-munchu is a similar build¬ 
ing, but is sometimes made larger. 
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A great number of small clay and thatched buildings 
are erected in Bengal, in which the images of Siddheslv- 
witree, Krislmoo, Ram, &c. are set up. ^fhe roofs of 
these buildings are sloping, like the huts of the poor in 
Europe. 

Images of some of the inferior deities are placed under 
trees, and these trees become as it were temples for 
worship. 

in some few towns a number of different temples are 
built in a square. I once saw a Dtvalni/ii of this kind 
at Chanchra, in Jessore, which contains twenty-one 
temples and as many gods. One thousand acres of 
ground are attached to this place; one bramhun per¬ 
forms the ceremonies: six others cook for these gods ; 
four others gather flowers, and bring the articles for the 
daily worship. Nimaee-mulliku, a goldsmith of Calcutta, 
built and endowed this place. Similar devaluyus are to 
be seen at Krishnu-nuguru," Gunga-vasu, Shivu-nivasu, 
BQriihu-nijguru,’' Natorii, Poonte,’ Sornra,^ Bhoo- 
koilasii, Gooptu para, and at many other places in Ben¬ 
gal.—Raja Chiindru-rayu, of Patiilee, is said to have 
built two hundred of these devaliiyus, at each of which 
two or three hundred people are daily fed. The relict 
of raja Tiluku-chundru, of Burdwan, erected one hun¬ 
dred and eight temples in one plain, and placed in them 
as many images of the lingu; attaching to them eleven 


* These belong to Giieeshu-chuudru, the raja Niivu-dweepti. 

This first place is in Moorshtidabad, and belongs to Raja Vishoonat’Ii, 
as does that at Natorii. 

i This belongs to raja Bhoovtiuii-t*hakooru. 

This place is the property of llam-siinkuru-raya, a voidyO. 
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bramhiins and inferior seri^ants, and endowing^ the tem¬ 
ples with estates to the amount of the wages of the at¬ 
tendants. 

Before some temples is built a roof, supported by 
pillars, under which portions of the shastrus are recited or 
sung, and at other times animals for sacrifice slaughtered. 
In general, however, the singing and dancing at the 
festivals take place under an awning in the open air, near 
some temple, or near the person’s house who bears the 
expense. The long periods of dry weather in this climate 
render this practicable ; nor would the heat allow of 
such large assemblies meeting in houses, even if buildings 
sufficiently large could be constructed. This accounts 
for the Hindoo temples being so small in the inside : 
many of them, especially those of the lingu, are only 
large enough to contain the image, the offerings, the 
utensils of worship, and the officiating priests. 

Much of the wealth of the Hindoo kings was formerly 
expended in building temples, and supporting splendid 
festivals. At present, those who erect these temples in 
Bengal are principally the head-servants of Europeans, 
who appropriate part of their gains to these acts of sup¬ 
posed merit.* 

The expense of erecting one of these temples, if a 
single room, amounts to about two hundred roopees; 
and the wages and daily offerings to one image are about 
three roopees per month. Some give the brarahiin who 
officiates twelve arras, and others a rupee monthly, 


* Thecapitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was raised in consequence 
of a vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine war. 

Q 4 ♦ 
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with his food and clotlies. Sometimes the ofteritigs are 
given to him, but in other cases they are presented 
to the bramhilns of the village alternately, and the 
priest has money given him in their stead. These offer¬ 
ings frequently consist of a pound of rice, a pint of milk, 
halt an ounce of sugar, and two plantains. The quantity, 
however, is not prescribed; and other things are added 
by the wealthy. 

2 .—Dedication of Temples. 

When a Hindoo has erected a temple, he appoints a 
day to dedicate it to some god. The following account 
of the dedication of one hundred and eight temples to 
Shivu, some years ago, at Talitu, in the district of Burd- 
wan, by the mother of Tejush-chundru, the raja of 
Burdwan, will give an idea of the manner in which this 
ceremony is performed. 

The foundation of these temples being about to be 
laid, a place was dug in the earth about a cubit square, 
into which water was poured, and a brick placed in the 
hole; after which the tvorship of the household god 
(Vishnoo) of VQroonu, and the lingn, was performed. 
At the close of the worship, a flower was thrown into 
the water, the floating of which to the right was con¬ 
sidered as a good omen, and decided the point that the 
temple should be raised on that spot. The following 
prayer was then addressed to this brick : As long as the 
earth and mountains remain, so long do thoii remain 
immovable.” After the temples were nearly finished, 
many brainhttns and the relations of the queen were 
invited, and on an auspicious day the ceremony of conse¬ 
cration was performed. An altar was raised before each 
temple, and four priests chosen for each altar ; who 
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purifying them, performed the worship of the five gods,'" 
the nine planets, the ten guardian deities of the earth, 
and of Shivu, Vishnoo, and Doorga. To this succeeded 
the burnt-sacrifice. One hundred and eight officiating 
priests then celebrated the worship of Shivu, while sitting 
at the doors of the temples. A person, in the name of 
the queen, next made a present to the builder, and 
hinted to him that she now wished to consecrate these 
temples to Shivu. The trident of Shivu was next wor¬ 
shipped, and fixed on the steeple. The princess then, 
sitting in an inclosure below the steps of one of the tem¬ 
ples, in tlie presence of one of the priests and her at¬ 
tendants, devoted these temples to Sliivu, saying, O 
Shivu ! 1 present to thee these one lumdred and eight 
temples, made of brick : may I be rewarded with an 
everlasting residence in heaven.” In making this offer¬ 
ing, a number of minute ceremonies took place. The 
princess next sent one of her relatives to perform the 
worship of Indru near a bamboo, bearing a trident, with 
a flag fastened thereto. The same person, after profes¬ 
sing to animate one hundred and eight wooden images of 
the bull, worshipped them, and placed them in the tem¬ 
ples thus dedicated. A representative of the princess 
next walked round the temples three times :—(the prin¬ 
cess herself began to perform the cereinonie;^ of circuin- 
ambulation, but being very corpulent, she resigned it to 
one of the priests.)—One hundred and eight priests, 
bringing garlands" and the other articles used in worship, 

Brumha, Vishnoo, Shiva, Gun(*3ha, and Sooryu. 

" At the time of worship the priest always puts upon the image a gar¬ 
land of flowers. This seems to have been practised among other idolators : 
for when the priest of Jupiter came to woiship Paul and Barnabas (Acts, 
xiv. 13.) he brought oxen and garlands. Were not the latter intended to be 
put upon the heads or necks of the apostle and his companion, the persons 
about to be worshipped ? 
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now performed the worship of the lingu in the temples. 
At the close of these ceremonies, the princess presented 
a roopee to each of the four hundred and thirty-two 
officiating bramhiins, undone hundred and eight roopees 
to her own private priest, who also obtained the offer¬ 
ings. She also presented twelve kinds of offerings to 
Shivii, among which were vessels of gold, silver, and 
other metals, cloths, &c. An entertainment to the 
bramhuns succeeded, and at length the guests were dis¬ 
missed with presents from among the offerings, or in 
money, from ten to fifty roopees each bramhiln. One 
hundred thousand roopees, it is said, were expended 
upon these buildings.'' 

The ceremonies are nearly similar to the above when 
idols are dedicated and set up in temples ; when pools 
or trees are consecrated to the public use ; when cars are 
presented to some god ; and when a person is finishing 
the ceremonies of a vrutu or vow. 

3,—Endowment of Temples, 

The worship in some temples is conducted, and the 
offerings supplied, by the family which has erected the 
temple ; but in others by a hired brarahiin, who receives 
monthly wages : the offerings are in general distributed 
among the bramhuns of the village. 

To a temple particularly celebrated, rich men make 
grants of houses, sometimes of whole villages; and of 
lands, orchards, pools, &c., to a large amount; and 


o T^jash-chttndrO has since built one hundred and eight temples at Um- 
bika, and dedicated them to Shivu. 
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the produce of these grants is applied to the uses of the 
temple. 

The temple of Radha-bullribhu at Bullubhu-pooru, 
about twelve miles north of Calcutta, has been endowed 
with lands, houses, &c., to the annual amount of 3,000 
roopees, by Raja Nuvu-Krishnu; which is divided among 
sixteen familes of brainhuns. 

The temple of Jugunnat’h at Miiheshfi, about the 
same distance from Calcutta, has been endowed with 
lands, <Scc., to the annual amount of 1,400 roopees, by 
Raja Anundu-Chtindrii-Rayu. 

The temple of Gopee-nat’h at Ugrii-dweepu has been 
endowed with lands, &;c., to the annual amount of six 
or seven thousand roopees, by Raja Krishnil Chttndrtt- 
Rayu. 

The temple of J ugunnat’h in Orissa has been endowed 
by several rich Hindoos : Raja Ram-Krishnu-devii gave 
two villages, the rents of which bring in about 4,000 
roopes annually : Nimoo-miilliku of Calcutta gave daily 
one roopee, or 365 annually ; and his children continue 
the donation. Other rich men make similar annual 
presents. It is supposed that not less than 100,000 
roopees a year are drawn from the Hindoos by the bram- 
hdns of this temple. 


SECT. II.—OF THE IMAGES. 

The images of the Hindoo gods are made either of 
gold, silver, quicksilver mixed with the powder of tin, 
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brass, copper, iron, mixed metal,^ crystal, stone, wood, 
or clay.'^ The common workmen in gold, silver, brass, 
&c., make these images. 

The images made of gold are generally those of 
Doorga, Lukshmcc, Radha, KrishiiiJ, and Suruswiltec ; 
which are kept in private houses, and worshipped daily. 
These images must not be less in weight than one tolif; 
they are generally three or four. 

The image of Shcethla is often made of silver, kept 
in the house, and worshipped daily. It is as heavy as 
ten or twelve roopees. 

The images of Shivu only are made of quicksilver and 
crystal. They are very small, and are kept in the houses 
of the rich, and used for daily worship. 

Small brazen images of many of the gods are kept in 
private houses, and worshipped daily. These are very 
small, weighing only an ounce or two. 

Very small copper images of Sdoryu, and of Shivh 
riding on a bull, are preserved in private houses, and 
worshipped daily. 

The images of mixed metal are those of Radha, Door- 

p Containing, as the Hindoos say, eight ingredients, viz. gold, silver, tin, 
copper, iron, tine, lead, and brass. 

s The shastiiis allow images to be made of no other substances than 
these. The image of Shunee alone is made of iron. 

*■ Three tolus arc rather more than one ounce. At Kidderpoor, adjoining 
to Calcutta, is a golden image of Putitfl-pavunee, two cubits high. Near 
Seranipore is a golden image of Jugudhatree, about a cubit and a half high. 
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ga, Lttkshruee, Shivu, &c. The images of aii)' of the 
gods may be made with this mixed metal; and may be 
worshipped either in private houses or in temples. 

The images of all the gods and goddesses may be made 
of stone : the greater number are placed in temples; a 
few small ones are found in private houses. All images 
of stone are worshipped daily : the greater number are of 
the lingu, or the various forms of Vishnoo. A few exist 
of the lingu nine or twelve cubits high.* The mendicant 
followers of Vishnoo carry small images of Krishnfi with 
them in their peregrinations, which are from one to two 
cubits high. All the stone images in Bengal are of black 
marble; but there are some at Benares which are white. 
The sculpture on these stones is in much the same state 
of perfection as that to be seen in the oldest churches in 
England. These stones are brought into Bengal from 
the upper provinces, and cut by men who are to be found 
in all the great towns, and to whom it is an employment. 
Some stone images are miraculously found under ground.^ 
See vol. iii., page 157. 

The nimbu'' tree supplies the images of Vishnoo in his 
different forms; also of Doorga, Radha, Lukshmee, 
Shivij, Gurooru, Choitunyu, &c. None of the wooden 
images are kept in private houses, but in separate tem¬ 
ples. They are generally from one to three cubits in 
height. 


» Au image of the lingii is set up at Benares, wliich six men can hardly 
grasp. 

^ An image of Cybele is said to haye fallen from heaven into a certain 
field in Phrygia. 

“ Melia azadarachta. 
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All the images which, after worship, are thrown into 
the water, are of clay baked in the sun, about four cubits 
high: the images of the lingii, made daily and worshipped, 
are immediately thrown away. In some places, clay 
images of Kartikft, twenty-one cubits high, are set up, 
and after the festival committed to the river. The images 
of Doorga, Siddhoshwuree, Unnii-poorna, Krishnu, Pun- 
chaniin, Shfist’hec, Miinusa, Dukshinil-rayu, &c., are 
however constantly preserved in temples. The Hindoo 
potters are the principal god-makers, though many other 
casts, and even Milsulmans, follow this employment. The 
maker first takes a board, and raises upon it a little frame¬ 
work, to which he fastens bamboos covered with straw, 
for the back-bone, the arms, the legs, &c. Round these 
he lays clay mixed with cow-dung, chaff*, and straw, which 
he suffers to dry. Having made the head of clay, he 
lays it to dry, and afterwards joins it to the trunk very 
carefully. He again clothes the body, arms, and legs 
with more cow-dung and clay, and covers the whole with 
a cloth, that it may not crack. When ready, he carries 
it to the person’s house who may have ordered it, and, 
according to the size, obtains two, four, seven or eight 
roopees for it. Sometimes the maker paints it at his 
own house, which costs two, three, four, or five roopees 
more. 

The evening before the consecration, the person at 
whose temple this image is to be set up brings twenty- 
two dift*erent articles, among which are fruits, flowers, 
gold, silver, rice, a stone, turmeric, sugar, cow-dung, 
clarified butter, a shell, peas, red powder, &c. With all 
these things the officiating brambiin touches the forehead 
and other parts of the image, repeating incantations. This 
is called iidhivasu, or inviting the goddess to come and 
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dwell in the image. The next day, ejesand a soul (pranii) 
are given. No one reverences the image till this work 
is done. 


SECT. III.—OF THE PHIESTS. 

The Poorohitu .—Every bramhun may perform the 
ceremonies of his religion. The priest, called a pooro¬ 
hitu, is, however, called in to assist in the shradd^, in 
the ten ceremonies called sungskarii, in those M the 
offering of a temple, at the different vriitus, at the festi¬ 
vals, and at a burnt-sacrifice; and he is sometimes called 
to fast, and bathe, in the name of another. A man of 
property in some cases, unwilling to fast himself, gives 
his poorohitu a roopee to do it for him ; and, in the cold 
weather, he gives him a fee, to bathe for a month, and 
perform the ceremonies connected with bathing, instead 
of himself. Some rich men retain a family priest, who 
receives the fees and separate presents of cloth, sweet¬ 
meats, rice, fruits, &c., as his reward. 

Any bramhQn who is acquainted with the different for¬ 
mulas of worship, may become an officiating priest. In 
some cases, one person is priest to a thousand families; 
but he employs assistants, and gives them a stipulated 
share of the perquisites. If the priest do not arrive in 
time, or if he blunder in performing the ceremonies, the 
person employing him reproves him. When several fa¬ 
milies have the same priest, and wish to perform certain 
ceremonies on the same day, the priest is sure to offend, 
and never fails to be told of his partiality to one family, 
and neglect of the other. These priests are generally 
very avaricious, and take care to have their full share of 
the presents at the close of a ceremony. The amount of 
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the fees depends upon the ability and generosity of the 
person who employs the priest; and the latter is not un- 
frequently very much dissatisfied with what he receives, 
and complains to others, that “ the duties at such a man’s 
house are very heavy, but that he gives only a very trifling 
fee, and no more of the offerings than a crow might eat.” 
Many priests subsist upon fees and offerings, engaging in 
no other employment. 

Thi^higher orders despise a bramhQii who becomes 
priest to shoodrQs, and refuse to eat with him. Such a 
person can only be priest to one cast, and is called the 
joiners’ brainhun, or the blacksmiths’ bramhdn, &c. 

The yogees (mostly weavers), the chandalus, and the 
basket-makers, have priests out of their own casts, and 
not from among the bramhuns. 

The shastrus point out the proper qualifications of a 
poorohitii, which are similar to those of a spiritual guide, 
mentioned in a following article. Some enjoy this office 
by hereditary succession. When a person, immediately 
after the performance of a religious ceremony in his 
family, meets with success in his connections or business, 
he not unfrequently attributes his prosperity to his priest, 
and rewards him by liberal presents. On the other hand, 
if a person sustain a loss after employing a new priest, 
he lays it at the door of the priest. ^ If at a bloody sacri¬ 
fice the slayer happen to fail in cutting off the head at 
one blow, the priest is blamed for having made some 
blunder in the ceremonies, and thus producing this 
fatal disaster. 

The Achatyu .—The person who taught the vedds used 
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to be called acharj^ii; and at present the bramhiin^ who 
reads a portion of them at the time of investiture with the 
poita, is called by this name ; as well as the person who 
reads the formularies at a sacrifice. This latter person is 
generally the poorohitu, but he then assumes the name 
ofacharyti. A considerable number of bramhiins are 
qualified to discharge the duties of an acharyu ; and any 
one thus qualified may perform them, without any pre¬ 
vious consecration or appointment. Twenty or thirty 
roopees is Kie amount of the fee of the acharyti at 
festivals. 

The Sudushyu .—The Sudushyu regulates the ceremo¬ 
nies of worship, but is not employed on all OQcasions: 
he is however generally engaged at the festivals; and at 
the first shraddhtt after a person’s death; at the dedica¬ 
tion of images, temples, flights of steps, ponds, &c. At 
the reading of the pooraniis also he attends, and points 
out where the reading or the copy is defective. He re¬ 
ceives a fee of ten or fifteen roopees, and sometimes as 
much as one hundred and fifty. On extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, five or ten sudiishyus are employed. 

The Brumha sits near the fire at the time of a burnt- 
offering, and supplies it with w'ood. The fee to this 
person is five roopees in cases where the SffdQshyit re¬ 
ceives fifteen; to which is added a gift of rice, &c. 

The Hota throws the clarified butter on the fire in the 
burnt-offering, repeating the proper formulas. He re¬ 
ceives the same fee as the acharyd. 

The four last-mentioned persons divide the offerings 
presented to Ugnee, and are worshipped at the com- 

VOL. Ill, R 
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niencement of a sacrifice; when rings, poitas, clothes, 
carpets, seats made of wood, pillows,"" awnings, brass and 
copper vessels, See. are presented to them. 

The Hindoo priests wear their usual dress during the 
performance of any ceremony. 

Other priests .—A number of persons are employed as 
assistants to the priests: as, tlie Vuroo, who gathers 
flowers to present to the image, sweeps the temple, &c.; 
the person who buys and collects the things for the offer¬ 
ings, the Udhikaree ; he who performs the ceremonies of 
worship, thePdbjukii; he who cooks for the image, the 
Pachuku; he who recites the pooranu in an assembly, the 
PaPhukQ ; he who holds the book and corrects the read¬ 
ing and the copy, the Dharuktt; he who hears the words, 
as the representative of the person who is to enjoy the 
merit arising from the hearingof these stories, theShrota ; 
and he who repeats in the evening the meaning of what 
has been read in the day, the Kut’huku. 


SECT. IV.—OF THE WOIISIIIP IN THE TEMPLES. 

The daily ceremonies in the temples erected in honour 
of Shivu are as follow:—In the morning the officiating 
bramhiln, after bathing, enters the temple’^ and bows to 
Shivu. He then anoints the image with clarified butter 
or boiled oiP ; after which he bathes the image by pour- 


* The rich Hindoos sit on a mat laid on the ground, with a large pillow 
placed at their backs. 

y Pulling off his shoes at the bottom of the steps. 

• The Greeks used to smear the statues of their gods with ointments, 
and adorn them with garlands. 
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ing water on it, which has not been defiled by the touch 
of a shoodru, nor of a bramhiin who has not performed 
his ablutions, and afterwards wipes it with a napkin ;— 
grinds some white powder in water, and, dipping the ends 
ofhis three fore-fingers in it, draws them across the lingii, 
marking it as the worshippers of Shivu mark their fore¬ 
heads ;—sits down before the image, and, shutting his 
eyes, meditates on the work he is commencingplaces 
rice and doorva grass on the lingu;—a flower on his 
own head, and then on the top of the lingu;—another 
flower on the lingu; then others, one by one, repeating 
incantations;—places white powder, flowers, vilwu 
leaves, incense, meat ofterings, and a lamp before the 
image; also some rice and a plantain;—repeats the name 
of Shivu, with some forms of praise; and at last prostrates 
himself before the image. These ceremonies, in the 
hands of a secular person, are concluded in a few mi¬ 
nutes ; a person who has sufficient leisure spends an hour 
in them. In the evening the officiating bramhiin goes 
again to the temple, and after washing his feet, &c. 
prostrates himself before the door; then opening the 
door,® he places in the temple a lamp, and, as an evening 
oblation, presents to the image a little milk, some sweet¬ 
meats, fruits, &c., when, falling at the feet of the image, 
he locks the door, and comes away. 

At the temple of Shivii, on the 14th of the increase of 
the moon in Phalgoonu, in the night, a festival in honour 


• It is reported of some Hindoo saints, that when they went to the tem¬ 
ple to awake the god, while repeating the words of the shastrii used on these 
occasions, the doors always flew open of themselves ; reminding us of the 
European superstition, that the temple of Cybele was opened not by 
hands, but by prayers.’* 

R 2 
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of Shivu is observed : the image is bathed four times, and 
four separate services are performed during the night. 
Before the temple, the worshippers dance, sing, and revel 
all night, amidst the horrid din of their music. 

The worship at the temples in honour of the different 
forms of Vishnoo, is nearly the same as that at tlie tem¬ 
ples of the lingil. To which may be added, that after 
the setting of the sun, the priest waves a lamp of five 
lights before the image, rings a small bell, presents water 
to wash the mouth, face, and feet, and then a towel. 
After the offerings have continued before the god about 
ten minutes, they are withdrawn, as well as the lamp, 
and the god is shut up in the dark all night. When I 
inquired into the meaning of these ceremonies, I was in¬ 
formed, that they were in imitation of the service paid to 
Krishnii when he used to return from tending the cattle : 
—water to wash himself, a towel, lights to examine where 
the thorns had entered his feet or any other parts of the 
body, a'bell to testify their joy that he was arrived in 
safety, and some food to refresh him after the fatigues of 
the day in following the herds. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE STATED PERIODS OF WORSHIP, AND VARIOUS 
DUTIES AND CEREMONIES. 


SECT. I.—OP THE TIMES OF WORSHIP. 

1 .—Lunar Days, 

The eighthj eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth lunar 
days, both of the increase and decrease of the moon in 
each month, are considered as fortunate days. At the 
full moon in Asliarhd, Kartiku, Maghu, and Voishakhil, 
religious ceremonies are peculiarly meritorious, especially 
gifts to learned bramhdns; but on the third lunar 
day in Voishakhu, their merit is imperishable. Bathing 
in the Ganges on the tenth lunar day in Joisht’hQ, is 
extremely meritorious. The second lunar day in Ashar- 
hu and the eleventh in Shravdnu, are auspicious times 
for religious ceremonies. The performance of the shrad- 
dhu during the decrease of the moon in Bhadru is a 
work of great merit. On the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
lunar days of Ashwinu, the eleventh in Kartikii, the 
fifth lunar day in Maghtt, the thirteen in Phalgoonii, and 
the seventh in Choitru, and at the full moon in Poushd, 
very great benefits flow from religious acts. On all these 
days the Hindoos are particularly occupied in the different 
ceremonies of their religion. 

2.— Weekly Ceremonies. 

Some Hindoos fast every Sunday, and perform the 
worship of their guardian deity Sdorytt. Others, to 

R 3 
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fulfil a vow, fast on a Monday, performing the worship 
of Shivu. Others, who suppose themselves to be under 
the baneful influence of the planet Saturn, fast on a 
Saturday, and endeavour to propitiate this god by acts 
of devotion* 


3 .—Monthly Ceremonies. 

The Shama festival is held monthly by certain Hindoos. 
The shraddhu should be repeated monthly. Some per¬ 
sons, not able to attend to the weekly ceremonies con¬ 
nected with their vows, perform them monthly. 

4 .—Annual Festivals, 

The festivals of Doorga, Shama, Jugiiddhatree, Kar- 
tikcyu, Muhish-mtirdince, Ruttintee, Unnft-poorna, Phil- 
luharce, Shivd, KrishnQ, Guncshu, &c,, are held an¬ 
nually. Two festivals of Shivti and nine of Krishna 
are annual. 

The following account of the Hindoo festivals in each 
month of the year is taken from the Tit’hee-tuttwu :— 

Voisliakhu —On the third lunar day (the anniversary 
of Giinga’s descent) the worship of Gunga, of the 
mountains Koilasii and Himaliiyd, of Bhugceriit’hu, and 
of Shivti. On the twelfth lunar day the bathing and 
worship of Yishnoo. 

JoishVhu .—On the tenth lunar day (the anniversary 
of the birth of Gunga) the worship of Munusa, and of 
the nagds (serpents). At the full moon, the bathing of 
JdgunnaFh; and on the fourteenth of the wane of the 
moon, the worship of the goddess Savitrcc, 
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Asharhu *—On the second lunar day, the drawing of 
Juguniiat^i’s car, with the worship of this god, and of 
Buluram and Soobhiidra. On the tenth, the return of 
the car, and the worship of these three gods. The next 
day is the anniversary of Vishnoo’s lying down to sleep. 

Shravunu ,—At the full moon, the dolii festival. On 
tlie eighth of the wane (the anniversary of the birth of 
Krishnii) the worship of this god, of his father, Jushoda, 
llohinee, Chundika, Buluram, DitksliQ, Gurgu, Briimha, 
Lttkshnice, and ShustMiee. 

Bhadru .—On the seventh lunar day, the worship of 
Shivd and Doorga; and on the seventh, the worship of 
Miinusa, before small sheaves of doorva grass. On the 
twelfth, the worship of Indrd, before a kind of flag¬ 
staff made with a tree called ddmunu. On the four¬ 
teenth, the worship of Uiidntu. The shraddhd is per¬ 
formed every day during the wane of the moon. 

Ashwinu .—From the first to the ninth lunar day, the 
worship of Doorga. At the full moon, the worship of 
Lukshmec, and the game of Chutoorajee; and on the 
last day of the moon, the Shama festival. 

Kartiku .—On the first lunar day, the worship of king 
Bdlee; and on the second that of Ydmd, and the feast¬ 
ing of own brothers by their sisters.^" On the eighth, the 
worship of Gdroord; and on the ninth, that of Jdgud* 
dhatrce. At the full moon, the rasu festival, and the 
worship of Shama before a picture. At the entrance of 
the sun into a new sign, or on the last day of Kartikd, 
the worship of Kartikeyu. 

Stevol. i. p. 203. 

R 4 
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Ugruhayunu ,—On the sixth lunar day, the worship 
of Kartikeyii; and on the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
that of Mtihishtt-mQrdince. On the fourteenth, (hat of 
Goilrce ; and on the seventh of the wane of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead. 

Poushii .—On the eighth of the decrease of the moon, 
the offerings to the dead. On the fourteenth, the Shama 
festival. 

Maghu ,—On the fourth, the worship of Gource; on the 
fifth, that of Sdriiswutec, and of the inkstand ; on the sixth, 
that of Shiisht'hee ; on the seventh, that of Sooryu ; and 
on the eighth, that of Bheeshmu. On the eighth of the 
decrease of the moon, the offerings to the dead ; and on 
the fourteenth, the anniversary of the rise of the lingd. 

• 

Phalgoonu .—On the eighth, the worship of Mungttlu- 
chundika; and at the full moon, the dolu festival. 

Choitru .—On the sixth, the worship of Kartik^ytt ; on 
the eighth, that of Vishnoo with dshokii flowers ; on the 
ninth, the anniversary of the birth of Rain. On the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, the worship ofDoorga; and 
on the ninth that of Unml-poorna. On the fourteenth, 
the worship of Karail-dcvti. On the thirteenth of the 
decrease of the moon, the worship of Gunga. On the en¬ 
trance of the sun into a new sign at the close of this 
month, the presenting of water, rice, &c. to bramhdns. 

5 .—Daily Ceremonies* 

The slfastrtis prescribe daily duties towards the gods, 
deceased ancestors, strangers, and the cow. The worship 
of Vishnoo, before the shalgramd; of Shivii, before the 
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lingu ; of a person’s guardian deity, before the shalgramti 
or water; and of any image constantly preserved, is per¬ 
formed daily. If the family of a brarahiin, where such 
an image is set up, has become unclean by the death of 
one of its members, or by any other cause, they do not 
omit the daily worship, but invite another brarnhun to 
perform the ceremonies. Sometimes a person makes a 
vow to perform for a certain time the daily worship of 
Vishnoo, Shivu, and his guardian deity. Bathing also, 
and repeating the names of the gods, with or without a 
bead-roll, especially the name of a person’s guardian 
deity, are acts of daily worship. The daily shraddhu is 
performed by very few ; but at the time of bathing, in. 
the ceremony called ttirpunu, the Hindoos pour out water 
from a copper vessel, or from their hands, for their de¬ 
ceased ancestors. Some religious acts are performed 
daily for three or four months together ; as during the 
time of Vishnoo’s sleeping (viz. from the twelfth or fif¬ 
teenth of the moon in Asharhu, to the twelfth or fifteenth 
in Kartiku), a person vows that no razor shall come on 
his head ; that he will abstain from flesh, fish, salt,'' peas, 
oil, curds not made at home, &c. ; that he will not visit 
at the house of a shoudrii, nor eat there nor any where 
else more than once a day. During this period he engages 
particularly to attend to his daily duties, as bathing, re¬ 
peating the name of his god, &c. 

Agreeably to the directions of the Anhiku tilttwfi, the 
daily duties of a brarnhun, walking in strict conformity 
to the rules of his religion, are as follow :— 

He must divide the day, from five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing till seven at night, into seven equal parts. The du- 


* Rock salt may be catcii. 
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ties of the first part are thus described :—first, awaking 
from sleep, and rising up in his bed, he must repeat the 
names of different gods and sages, and pray that they 
would make the day prosperous. He must then repeat 
the name of Urjoonii, and pray to him, that whatever 
he may lose during the day may be restored to him ’; 
and then the names of any persons celebrated for their 
religious merit. Next the names of Dhttlya,*^ Dropfidee,^ 
Sccta,s Tara,^ and Munoduree.^ After this, he must 
meditate with his eyes closed on the form of his spiritual 
guide, and worship him in his mind, repeating these 
two incantations . Oh l ^ ♦ ! according to thy com¬ 
mands I descend from my bed.”—Oh ! ^ | I know 

what is right, but I do it not: I know what is wrong, 
but I forsake it not. But do thou reside within me, 
and whatever thou conirnandest I shall do.” Then fol¬ 
lows another incantation, and obeisance to Hiiree. He 
now descends from his bed, placing first his right foot 
on the ground. On going out, if he see a shrotriyii bram- 
hun, a beloved and excellent wife, fire, a cow, an ugni- 
hotrec bramhun, or any other bramhGn, the day will be 
auspicious. If he see a wicked or naked person, a 
wretched woman, distilled spirits, or a man with a great 
nose, the day will be inauspicious. By repeating the names 
ot Kurkotuku,'^ Dumtiyuntee,* NulG,"' and Ritocpurnii,'' 


d It is saidtliat when Ui jooim was king, there were no robberies ; or if 
such a thing dUl happen, by repeating his name, the loser was sure to find 
liis property again. 

* The wife of GoiUtiuiu : she was guilty of adultery witli Indrii. 

* The wife of Yoodhishl’hiru and his brothers ; who all lived with her at 
the same lime. 

* Tlie wife of Ram. 

The wife of Balce and Soogixiivii, two monkeys. 

^ The vvife of Ilavun. A serpent. ^ The wife of king Nulii. 

A king. " Another king. 
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no quarrel will arise during the day. He must then, 
after discharging wind, washing his mouth, &c., go at 
least a hundred and ten yards from his house into the 
held; and taking water, choosing a clean place, scattering 
some grass to the south-west, tying a turban round his 
head, remaining silent, with his face to the north, re-» 
fraining from spitting, and holding his breath, perform 
the offices of nature. His poita must remain on his 
right ear till he has washed his hands. It is unlawful to 
attend to the offices of nature on a road, in the shade, 
where cattle graze, in the fire, or water, in a ploughed 
field, where dead bodies are burnt, upon a mountain, on 
the ruins of a temple, on an ant-hill, in a ditch, or by the 
side of a river.*" After this, he must go to a more clean 
spot, and taking some good earth, cleanse the left hand 
ten times, then both hands seven times, and the back of 
the left hand six times; then his nails; then wash his 
hands ; each foot three times; and then rince both feet. 
If he perceive any evil smell remaining on his hands or 
feet, he must wash them again. If thebramhun have no 
water-pot, he must wash himself in this manner in a com¬ 
mon pool or river, and take care that he come out of the 
water clean. His water-pot must neither be of mixed 
metal, copper, nor gold: an earthen pot must be thrown 
away as soon as used. If the pot be of brass or silver, he 
must scour it well after he return. If a bramhfin attend 
not to these modes of cleansing, all his other religious 
actions will be void of merit.P 

® So little is this regarded, that almost all the lower orders of Hindoos 
go to the Ganges. 

f One of the things, in the conduct of Europeans, vvhich gives most 
offence to the Hindoos, is the omitting these modes of clcausiug. 
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The bramhhn must next attend to his morning ablu¬ 
tions. Taking a dry towel, he must go to a pool or 
river, and placing the cloth on the ground, wet his feet 
and hands ; then perform achttmunii, by taking up water 
in the palm of his right hand three times, and drinking 
it as it runs towards his wrist; then with his right 
hand touch his lips, nose, eyes, ears, navel, breast, fore¬ 
head, and shoulders, repeating an incantation; wash 
his hands again, and perforin achumiinu, repeating an 
incantation ; then sitting to the north or east before 
sunrise, cleanse his teeth with the end of a green stick,'* 
about six or seven inches long. If he clean his teeth 
after sunrise, in the next birth he will be born an insect 
feeding on ordure. He must now wash from his face the 
mark on his forehead made the day before ; then scrape 
and wash his tongue, taking care that the blood does 
not flow. If in cleansing his teeth he should make them 
bleed, he becomes unclean, and is disqualified for per¬ 
forming any religious ceremony on that day. If, how¬ 
ever, he make his teeth bleed by the side of the Ganges,^ 
he does not become unclean. 

He must next gather flowers for worship on the banks 
of a pool or river. If any one forbid him, he must 
willingly desist; if any are given him by a bramhun, be 
must receive them ; but not if a shoodrii offer them: if 
a person have them to sell, he must give him what he 
asks^ If in carrying these flowers to the side of the 
water, a person of mean cast touch them, or he touch any 

< On the 1st, 6tb, 8th, 10th, and 14th days of the increase and wane of 
the moon, and at the full and new moon; on the last day of the calendar 
month ; on a fast day, and on the day of performing a shraddhii; it is un¬ 
lawful for abramhan to clean his teeth with a stick. If he should do this 
on these days, he will sink into a dreadful hell. If the Bible had laid down 
rules and penalties tfke these, what occasion for ridicule to unbelicvcrsl 
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unclean thing, he must throw them away. If a person 
of any cast make a bow to him while the flowers are in 
his hand, he must also throw them away.*^ 

Returning to the river, and sitting in silence, he must 
rub himself all over with mud ; then descending into the 
river as high as his breast, with his face towards the east 
or north, he must repeat certain incantations, by which 
(in his imagination) all other sacred rivers will flow into 
that in which he stands, as well as all other holy places ; 
he must afterwards repeat many incantations, and per¬ 
form moodra, viz, certain motions by twisting his fingers 
into several curious shapes ; then, dividing his hair be¬ 
hind, and bringing it into his hands before, with his 
thumbs, he must stop his ears; with the three first fin¬ 
gers of each hand cover his eyes, and with his two little 
fingers his nostrils, and then immerse himself three or 
four times; then with his hands joined throw up water 
to his head ; then repeat other incantations ; then, taking 
up water with his joined hands, he must offer it three 
times to the sun ; then washing his body, and repeating 
certain prayers, that he may ascend to some heaven, or 
receive some temporal good, he must again immerse 
himself in the water. After this he must ascend to the 
side of the river, and wipe his body with a towel; then 
repeat certain forms of praise to Gunga, Sooryti, Vish- 
noo, and other gods; then put dry and newly-washed 
cloth round his loins ; and sitting down cleanse his pojta 

' The meaning of this is, that the sin of the person who made the bow 
being transferred to the bramhun, the sin, instead of entering the tire said 
to lodge in a bramhun’s hand, by which it would be consumed, enters the 
flowers, and they thereby become unclean. If a bramhtln, with flowers 
in his hand, meet a shoodrO who is ignorant of the rules of the sbastru, he 
forbids him to bow to him j but in general the lower orders know this 
custom. 
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by rinsing it in the water ; then taking up some earth in 
his hand, and diluting it with water, put the middle 
finger of his right hand in this earth ; and make a line 
between his eyes up to the top of his forehead; then 
draw his three first fingers across his forehead ; make a 
round dot with his little finger in the centre at the top 
of his head, another on the upper part of bis nose, and 
another on his throat; then with his three first fingers 
make marks across his breast and arms ; then make dots 
on his sides, and another on the lower part of his back. 
After this he must take up water in his right hand three 
times, and drink it. 

To this succeeds the morning stindhya, in which the 
person must offer many prayers; pour out water to 
different gods; repeat certain forms of praise in ho¬ 
nour of the sun, which he must worship; and repeat 
the gayGtrcc; then take up water with his kosha,® and 
pour it out to his deceased ancestors; after which he 
must return home, and read some part of the vedfi.^ 

After this, if the bramhuii be a housekeeper, he must 
seek the provisions for his family for the day. If he be 
diligent in discharging social duties, he will obtain hea¬ 
ven : but if not, he will sink into hell. 

About eleven o’clock, taking the flowers, his kosha and 
kooshee, some seeds of sesamum, leaves of the vilwii 
tree, blades of the kooshu grass, and a towel, he must 
proceed to the river. Placing these things by the side of 
the river, he must prepare a place for worship; take some 

* A small copper cup. Another still smaller is called kooshee. 

* If at this time he copy a part of any of the shastrus, and present it to 
some bramhun, he will receive everlasting happiness. 
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proper earth and cleanse it, so that neither insects, hair, 
nor any thing impure remain; and then make the earth 
into a ball, lay it down, and wash his own body, rubbing 
himself with his towel. Then he must descend into the 
water up to the middle, and perform his ablutions as in 
the morning. After bathing, he must ascend to the side, 
wipe himself, put on a dry piece of cloth (not a black 
one); sit with his face to the east or north; tie a lock of 
hair into a knot, and having repeated a prayer, the whole 
of his hair in a knot; mark his forehead as in the morn¬ 
ing : then perform the ceremony called achumunti; and 
then the siindyha. After this he must make an image 
of the lingii with the pure earth which he has prepared ; 
and laying it aside, descend into the water, or sit by if, 
and pour out water (containing a few seeds of the sesu- 
mum) from his kosha to three or four of the gods, re¬ 
peating incantations : then to certain sages, and deceased 
ancestors, viz. to three generations on the father’s and 
three on the mother’s side, (males). If a bramhiin do 
not present drink-offerings to deceased relations, all his 
works of merit lose their virtue. 

The next thing is the act of worship (pooja)." 

When all these ceremonies have been performed by the 
side of a pool, or a river, the worshipper, having pre¬ 
sented the burnt-offering, must return to his house, per¬ 
form the daily shraddhii, and offer to the gods plantains, 
dry rice, peas, sweetmeats, cocoa-nuts, &c. 

The day’s work must be closed by entertaining several 
poor bramhuns, or other guests who may be in his house. 
If no guests should arrive, about three o’clock in the 


^ See a following article. 
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afternoon he must sit down to dinner; which may consist 
of boiled rice, fried fruits, split peas, greens, sour curds, 
or milk,* but neither fish nor flesh. First, he must offer 
the whole food to his guardian deity, sprinkling water 
on the rice, and repeating incantations; and then put 
morsels of the different articles of his food in five places 
on a clean spot; which, after sprinkling with water, he 
must offer to the five winds, Nagii, Koorniu, Kreckutu, 
Devu-duttd, and Dhiinun-juyu. After this, drink a little 
water, repeating an incantation; and then put a little 
rice into his mouth with his right hand at five different 
times, and repeat incantations, containing the names of 
five airs which the Hindoos say are lodged in the body; 
he may then, remaining in silence, finish his repast; 
afterwards drink a little water, wash his hands and 
mouth, and cleanse his teeth. After washing his feet, he 
must sit upon a mat of kooshu-graSwS, and chew betlc-nut, 
mixed with some or all of the following articles ; lime, 
treacle, catechu, cardamoms, cloves, nutmeg, mace, cam¬ 
phor, coriander seed, &c. Before he begins to chew the 
betle, he must offer it with prayers to his guardian deity. 
If he do not chew betle he must cat fruit of the terminalia 
citrina, and repeat the name of Vishnoo once. 

To this must succeed the evening sundhya, either in 
his own house or by the side of the river. The ceremo¬ 
nies are the same as those already described. After this, 
repeating the name of his guardian deity during two 
hours, he may take a little refreshment, as sweetmeats, 
milk, plantains, curds, or something of the same nature; 
and about ten retire to rest. 

At present, those bramhiins who live without secular 
employment spend about four hours daily iii worship; an 
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hour in the morning, two at noon, and one in the evening. 
Brambiins in employment unite the first' and second 
services together in the morning, and finish the %vhole in 
half an hour ; confining themselves to the repetition of 
the name of their guardian deity, to the forms from 
the vetid, including the gaydtree, and to the pouring 
out a drink offering to deceased ancestors. Most of 
these persons omit the evening service altogether^ 

Though these ceremonies are in general performed in 
the house, the family do not unite in them : during their 
performance, the family business is transacted, and the 
children play as usual; the worshipper himself not un- 
freqiiently mixes in conversation, or gives directions re¬ 
specting matters of business. The children sometimes 
sit as spectators, so that by the time they grow up, they 
learn the different forms of daily worship. 

The women, though not allowed to touch a consecrat¬ 
ed image (beasts, women, and sho5drds are forbidden), 
worship (he gods daily in their own houses, or by the 
river side (repeating certain forms from the Tfintrd 
shastrus), before an earthen image of the lingd, or the 
water of the Ganges; if they should worship before a 
consecrated image, they must keep at a respectful dis¬ 
tance from the idol. Some merely repeat a few forms 
while standing in the water, bow to the god without aa 
image, and thus finish die religion of the day; others 
spend half an hour in these ceretnonies, and females who 
have leisure, an hour or more. 

The shoodrds in general repeat the name of their 
guardian deity while bathing, and this comprises the 
whole of their daily religion ; yet rich men of the lower 

VOli. III. 
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costs spend an hour in religious ceremonies, in the house 
or by the side of the river. 

As there is nothing of pure morality in the Hindoo 
writings, so in the ceremonies of this people nothing like 
the rational and pure devotion of a Christian worshipper 
is to be found. In performing their daily duties, as 
might be expected from a ritual possessing little mean¬ 
ing and no interest, the Hindoos are sometimes precise, 
and at other times careless ; muttering forms of praise or 
prayer to the gods, while their attention is drawn to 
every surrounding object. To expect that services like 
these would mend the heart, is out of the question. 


SECT. II.—APPOINTED RITES AND'^ CEREMONIES. 

1 .—Form of Initiation into the Hindoo Religion. 

Every Hindoo receives an initiating incantation from 
some bramhiln,'^ who then becomes his spiritual guide, 
(gooroo); the principal thing in this incantation is the 
i>ame of some god, who becomes his (ishtu) chosen deity, 
and by repeating whose name he is to obtain present 
and future happiness. 

There are three principal sects among the regular Hin¬ 
doos, the Soivtis, the Voishniivus, and the Shakttis. 

Tlie Soivus receive the initiatory rites by which Shivit 
becomes their guardian deity; they imprint on their 
faces and bodies the marks by which this sect is distin- 


^ There are some rare examples among the poor, of persons who never 
receive the initiatory incantation. 
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guished/ and profess the most devoted regard to this 
god, trusting in him for protection, Their daily 

worship is performed before an image of the lingil, either 
at home, or by the side of a river, using those forms 
which are peculiar to the sect. They have no festivals, 
but once in the year they keep a fast in honour of Shivd^ 
which is accompanied by the worship of this god at the 
temples of the lingii. In the month Yoishakhii they pre¬ 
sent to this idol the leaves of the vilwd, a favourite tree 
sacred to Shivii, and pour libations of milk on the lingd. 
Some Soivus, at this auspicious season, plant shrubs near 
the lingd, and sit before it repeating the name of Shivd, 
It is an act .of great merit among this sect to repeat the 
name of their idol, with a necklace made of the seeds of 
the roodrakshu ; as well as to visit Benares (Kashee), ^ 
place sacred to Shivu. The persons belonging to this 
sect are principally bramhdns; but the Soivds are not 
numerous in Bengal. Mendicant Soivds are very rarely 
seen: these persons cover themselves with ashes, 
large necklaces uiade of roodrakshd seeds, and wander to 
Benares and other places sacred to this god. 

The Voishnuvus observe the rites, and receive the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of their sect, regarding Vishnoo in all 
his forms (as Ram, Krishnu, Jdgunnafh, &c. &c.) as 
their protector. They reject all animal food, and wear 
only white garments. Nearly one-half of the Hindoo 
population of Bengal are Yoisbndvds, composed princi¬ 
pally of the lower orders : great numbers are religious 
mendicants. Almost all the Hindoos in the province of. 
Orissa are Yoishndvus. The followers of Choitdnyd, 
having the gosaees at their head, continue a distinct 


y See vol. ih. page 14, 
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branch of this sect. The distinguishing vice of this sect 
is impurity, as might be expected from the character of 
Krishnd, their favourite deitj, and from the obscene 
nature of the festivals held in his honour. The Shree- 
bhagdvutd is the book which the few bramhdns to be 
found among the Voishndvds read: those less learned 
read a number of books written in Bengalee, all relating 
to the actions of Krishnd or Choitunyd. 

The Skaktus are the worshippers of Bhdguvdtee (Door- 
ga), including all the forms of this goddess. They have 
their peculiar rites, marks on their bodies, formulas, 
priests, and festivals. The generality of those who join 
this sect are bramhdns. In their outward dress the shak- 
tus resembl the soivds ; but the latter in their principles 
approach nearest to the Yoishnavds, especially in their 
mutual objection to the destruction of animal life. None 
of the Shaktds embrace a life of mendicity. They derive 
ther principles of their sect, and the forms used in their 
religious ceremonies, from the Tuntrus, by which works 
spirituous liquors are placed among the proper offerings 
to Bhdgdvdtcc; and numbers of her worshippers, offer¬ 
ing libations to the goddess, drink to intoxication. The 
Vamatbarees belong to this sect. 

Bie^tdethese three principal sects among the Hindoos, 
the shastrds mention two others, the worshippers of the 
sUn (Souriis), and ofGdneshd (Gandpdtyds). Very few 
Hindoos, however, in the province of Bengal, are to be 
found, who have chosen these gods as their guardian 
deities. 

When the ceremony of initiation is to be performed, an 
auspicious day is chosen, which is preceded by a fast. On 
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the morning of the day appointed, the disciple bathes; 
after which, intreating the priest to sit down, he presents 
him with some cloth, kourees, betle-nut, and a poita: 
next performs the ceremony called stinkiilpd, in doing 
which he takes in his hands a small copper dish, with 
some water in it; lays a plantain, some flowers, sesamuin, 
kooshd-grass, rice, &c. upon it; and then says, For 
the removal of all my sins, and to obtain happiness after 
death, 1 take the incantation from my gooroo.” The 
gooroo then performs, at some length, the worship of 
the god whose name is to be given ; to w'hich succeeds 
the burnt-offering. He next thrice repeats, in the right 
ear of the disciple, the incantation; after which the dis¬ 
ciple presents a fee of from one to twenty roopees, and 
worships the feet of the gooroo, presenting sweetmeats, 
cloths, flowers, fruits, and other offerings commonly 
presented to the gods. He next repeats certain forms, 
and in his meditation brings into his mind that his spiritual 
guide is in fact his guardian deity, from whom he is to 
receive salvation. Another fee is then given ; after which 
the disciple drinks the water in which the gooroo’s feet 
have been washed, and prostrates himself at his feet; 
when the spiritual guide, putting his right foot on his 
head, and stretching forth his right hand, givefi him a 
blessing. The gooroo is then feasted, with other bram- 
httns. Two or three persons only are permitted to be 
present at this ceremony. 

The above incantation is calfed veejtl mtlntra.* It 
generally consists of a single sound : as, when it is to be 
taken from the name of a god, a consonant is taken out 
of this name, anda vowel added to it: thus, when Krishntt 

* 'Fhe original incantation, or that which gives rise to works of merit, 
wealth, the desire of liappiuees, and absorption. 
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is about to become the chosen god of a person, the 
gooroo takes the consonant k, and adds to it a, or oo, or 
some other vowel, and then the muiitril becomes ka, or 
koo. Very frequently the sound iing is united to a con¬ 
sonant, to form the initiating incancation, of which there 
are many specimens in the Tttntrii-saru. It is probable 
that no meaning was ever intended to be attached to 
these sounds. 

2.— Duties of a Disciple to his Spiritual Guides 
( Gooroo). 

The following article, respecting the qualifications of a 
gooroo, is taken from the Tiintrii-sara :—A spiritual 
guide must be free from the following faults : he must 
not be subject to his passions, so as to become an adul¬ 
terer, a thief, &c.; he must be born of a good family; 
possess suavity of manners; be attentive to religious 
duties; be honourable in the eyes of others ; always keep 
his body pure ; be ready in religious ceremonies; be 
faithful in the discharge of the duties of his cast; be wise, 
able to keep in order as well as to cherish his disciples ; 
be learned in the shastriis, &c. From a gooroo thus 
qualified it is proper to receive the initiatory rites. A 
person who is a glutton, who has the leprosy, is blind of 
one or both eyes; is very small in stature, or who has 
whitlows; whose teeth stand out; who is noisy and talka¬ 
tive ; subject to his wife; or whose toes or fingers are 
unnaturally unequal, or of an improper number; an 
asthmatic person, or in other respects diseased, is dis¬ 
qualified. 

The following are the duties of a disciple to his gooroo^ 
as given in the Tttntrfi-sarii:—A disciple must be docile; 
keep his body pure; be obedient in receiving all that the 
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i^hastrds make known ; be capable of understanding what 
he is taught, &c. If the disciple consider his gooroo as 
a mere man, and not the same as his guardian deity, he 
will sink into misery. A pupil must worship his father 
and mother, as those who gave him birth; but he must 
honour his gooroo in a superior degree, as he who rescues 
him from the path of sin, and places him in the way of 
holiness; the gooroo is in fact the disciple’s father, mo¬ 
ther, and god ; if even Shivd be offended with a disciple, 
his gooroo is able to deliver him. The discipfie must 
promote the welfare of his gooroo by all his actions ; if 
he injure him, in another birth he will become a worm 
feeding on ordure. If a disciple renounce the initiating 
incantation, he will die; if he reject his gooroo, he will 
become poor; if both, he will fall into the hell Rourdvd ; 
if, leaving his guardian deity, he worship another god as 
his guardian deity, he will sink into torments. A disciple 
must honour his gooroo’sson and grandson as he honours 
the gooroo. Whether the spiritual gnide be learned or 
ignorant, a vile or a holy person, a disciple has no other 
resource, no other way to happiness, but his gooroo. 
Other sliastrus prescribe, that the disciple shall make 
prostration to the gooroo three times a day, if he live in 
the same village, viz, in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. If he meet him at any time, be must prostrate 
himself at his feet, and receive his blessing. When a 
gooroo dies, a disciple becomes unclean. 

When the gooroo arrives at the house of a disciple, the 
whole family prostrate themselves at his feet, and the 
spiritual guide puts his right foot on the heads of the 
prostrate family. One of the family washes his feet, ^nd 
all afterwards drink some of the dirty water with which 
bis feet have been washed; the water which remains is 

8 4 
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preserved. Others present to him flowers, or anoint his 
body with oil, or bathe him by pouring water on his 
head. 4fler they have all bathed, they again worship 
the gooroo’s feet, by presenting flowers, sweetmeats, &c. 
repeating incantations. The gooroo is then entertained. 
Of the little that he leaves, each one seizes a morsel with 
eagerness. At length he departs with presents accord¬ 
ing to the disciple’s ability. Some give a piece of cloth, 
others from one to ten roopees. The disciple sometimes 
sends presents to the house of the gooroo. 

As a proof how rigidly many of the Hindoos adhere to 
the commands of the shastru on this subject, it may not 
be amiss to .record the following circumstance:—In the 
year 1804, Huree-Tfirkti-Bhooshuntt, a bramhiln of Cal- 
cuttaj aged about 60, was carried to the river side, at the 
point of death; and while there one of his disciples, 
Ubhfiyil-chQrunil-Mitrd, a kaist’hti, went to see him. 
The disciple asked his dying gooroo if there was any 
thing that he wished from him. The gooroo asked him 
for 100,000 roopees. The disciple hesitated, and said he 
could not give so much. The gooroo then asked him 
what he was worth. He said, he might be worth about 
100,000, but it was not all in roopees. The gooroo 
asked him to give his children half this sum. This the 
disciple surrendered; and then asked him what else he 
could do for him. He pretended not to want any thing 
else, but his youngest son then present was in want of a 
pair of gold rings for his wrists, and which he had been 
unable to give him. The disciple had a son standing 
near who had on a pair. These rings, worth about five 
hundred roopees, were immediately taken off, and put on 
the wrists of the old gooroo’s son. The disciple again 
asked what else be could do for him. The gooroo re- 
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quested him to give his eldest son a piece of ground in 
Calcutta. He gave it. This land was worth twenty 
thousand roopees. The disciple again asked, if there 
was any thing further he could do to please him. The 
old fellow made apologies, but at length requested him 
to make a present of five thousand roopees towards the 
expenses of his shraddhtt.® This was added. The next 
morning the gooroo died. His wife was burnt with his 
body. At the time of his shraddhd, the disciple added 
another five thousand roopees towards defraying the 
expenses. This man’s memory is execrated by all the 
Hindoos ; who say, he would certainly have gone to hell, 
if his wife had not burnt herself with him.—Since this 
event UbhQyu-churunu died at Mfittra ; and his widow, 
taking his clog and stick, renounced life at Calcutta, on a 
funeral pile prepared for the purpose. 

At present, the office of spiritual guide is often heredi¬ 
tary, and of course is frequently in the hands of persons 
really disqualified. Neither do the modern Hindoos 
pay much regard to the qualifications of their teachers : 
these guides too are equally careless respecting their 
disciples; they give the incantation, and receive in re¬ 
turn reverence and presents. To become a religious 
guide it is only necessary to be a branihCin, and to be 
acquainted with the incantations. In many cases, indeed^ 
the wives of bramhUns become gooroos to their own 
children, as well as to others, both male and female. 
It is considered as a happy circumstance to receive the 
form of initiation from a mother. Among the followers 
of Choitiinyu, some shoodriis are gooroos. 

The business of a religious guide is very profitable. 

• Rites for the repose of the soul. 
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Some obtain a thousand diseiples; and all are ambitious 
of guiding the rich. Upon a moderate calculation, the 
gooroo of a tboiYsand disciples receives in presents much 
more than a thoiisand roopees annually. A poor man 
generally gives his gooroo a roopee a jear, or if he visit 
him twice a year, two roopees. One or two of the go- 
saees, descendants ofChoitiinyu, have tw o or three thou¬ 
sand disciples* 

Instances of disputes between a spiritual guide and a 
disciple are not uncommon; in which case the former 
does not fail to curse such a disobedient disciple in terms 
like these : May your posterity perish.” May all 
your wealth evaporate.” The disciple is exceedingly 
alarmed at tlie curse of bis gooroo, and if in a short time 
any of the family die, his neighbours ascribe it to this 
curse. If the children do not choose their father’s goo- 
roo^ he curses the family. If a bramhun consider himself 
a« hiiving claims on any member of a family to become 
his spiritual guide, and this person or the family be un¬ 
willing, the bramhiin goes to their house, and refuses to 
eat till they consent. The family dare not eat till the 
gooroo has eaten.—On some occasions, the gooroo is 
called in to adjust family differences. If two brothers 
quarrel about an estate, an appeal is made to the goo- 
rooy who generally gives his judgment in favour of the 
brother who can afford the greatest bribe. 

The gooroos are not distinguished by any particular 
dresSy and many pursue secular employineut. 

I have heard of some religious guides w ho, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the profound reverence in which they are 
held, are guilty of improper conduct with their female 
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disciples; and others of these demi<^ods are guilty of 
crimes which they expiate on a gallows. 

Assistant Gooroo ,—These persons are sometimes em¬ 
ployed in teaching the disciple how to worship his guar¬ 
dian deity. If the chief gooroo be a female, or be igno¬ 
rant of the proper incantation, the assistant gooroo is 
called in. 


3 .—Religious Austerites^ {Tupust/a), 

Those religious works which require bodily sufferings, 
are, in general, denominated ttipilsyas. Among other 
acts which fall under this description, are,—severe ab¬ 
stinence ; repeating the name of an idol, and sitting in 
particular postures, for a long time; a person's surround¬ 
ing himself with five fires^; and the severities practised 
by ascetics. These works of severity towards the body 
are not done as penances for sin, but as works of ex- 
traordinary merit, producing large rewards in a future 
state. 

4.— Burnt-Sacrificesy (Yugnu). 

The ceremonies connected with these burnt-sacrifices 
are similar to those which belong to what is called pooja; 


b In January, 1812, the author witnessed the performance of some un¬ 
commonly severe acts of religious austerity, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
A number of Hindoo mendicants had erected huts near one of the descents 
into the Ganges, and several devotees on this spot daily surrounded them¬ 
selves with fires of cow-dung, and for three or four hours each day rested 
on their shtmlders with their legs upward, repeating the names of the gods 
in silence, and counting their bead-rolls. Crowds of people were coming 
and going, astonished spectators of these infatuated men ; who continued 
their religious austerities in the night, by standing up to the neck in the 
Gauges for two or three hours, counting their beads. 
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the varieties will be found in the following accounts taken 
from various works :— 

The sacrifice of a MAN!! —First, a cov'ered altar^ is 
to be 5 )repared in an open place near the house of the 
offerer; sixteen posts are to be erected, six of vilwu,six 
of khudirfi, and four of oodoomburu ; a golden image of 
a man, and an iron one of a goat, arc then to be set up ; 
and also golden images of Vishnoo and Lukshniee, a 
silver one of Shivu, with a golden bull on which Shivii 
rides, and a silver one of Gurooru. Brass pans are also 
to be provided for holding water, &c. Animals, as goats 
and sheep, are to be tied to the posts, one of the khudirii 
posts being left for the man who is to be sacrificed* Fire 
is next to be procured with a burning glass, or with flint, 
or brought from the house of a devout bramhun. The 
priest, called brumha, sits on a seat of kooshu grass at 
one corner of the altar, with an aim’s dish in his hand, and 
consecrates the different utensils. The priest called 
hota, then performs certain minute ceremonies, and 
lays blades of kooshu grass all round the fire on the 
altar; to which succeeds the burnt-sacrifice to the ten 
guardian deities of the earth, to the nine planets, to 
iloodril, Brtimha, Vasloo-poorooshu, and Vishnoo : to 
each of the (wo latter clarified butter is to be poured on 
the fire a thousand times. Next follows another burnt- 
sacnficc, and the same sacrifice to sixty-four gods, be¬ 
ginning with Douvariku. After this, in the name of all 
the gods above-mentioned, is made the burnt-sacrifice 
with the flesh of the other animals tied to the difierent 

* The Hindoo altar may have brick-work around it, but in the inside it 
is to be tilled up with pure earth. In the centre some persons make h hole 
for tl+e fire, aud otheis raiic on the centre a Biuall elevation of sand, and od 
tUU kindle the fiiu. 
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posts. To this succeeds the human sacrifice. The vic¬ 
tim must be free from bodily distemper, be neither a child 
nor advanced in years.* After slaying the victim, the 
hota, with small pieces of flesh, must ofier the sacrifice to 
the above-mentioned gods, walking round the altar after 
each separate offering. 

In the third book of the Muhabharatu, a story is re-^ 
lated respecting a king of the name of Somuku, who 
obtained from the gods a hundred sons in consequence of 
having offered a human sacrifice. The Ramayfin con¬ 
tains a story respecting Mahee-Ravtln, who attempted 
to offer Ram and Liikshmdn, when in patuld, as a sacri¬ 
fice to Bhudra-Kalce, in order to obtain success in war 
for his father llavun. Another story is contained in the 
Uamaydn, that Umvurcesliu, king of Dyodhya, once 
'resolved on offering a human victim ; which, after being 
prepared, was stolen by Indrd. The king traversed 
many countries unable to obtain another victim, till at 
last Kiclicekd sold his second son to him, for heaps of 
the purest gold, jewels, and a hundred thousand cows.” 
The father refused to sell his eldest son, and the mother 
would not give up the youngest. The second son, after 
he had been sold, claimed the protection of the sage 
Vishwa-mitrd, who directed each one of his sons to give 
himself up to be sacrificed instead of this youth ; but 
they all refused; when Vishwa-mitrd cursed them, and 
gave this youth an incantation, by repealing which the 
gods would deliver him from death. After he had been 
bound for execution, he repeated this incantation frem 
the Rig-vedd ; when Indrd delivered him, and bestowed 
on the king (he blessing he sought by this sacrifice. The 
Shreebhagdvdtd gives a similar story respecting an asee- 

Tiiese \icruiis were forincj!> bought for sacrifice. 
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tic, Jtiru Bhdriitd ; but in this- case the goddess wor« 
shipped burst frotn the image, rescued the devotee^® and 
destroyed those who were about to sacrifice him. The 
Institutes of Munoo contain the following paragraph 

The sacrifice of a bull, of a man^ or of a horse, in 
the kulee age, must he avoided by twice-born men ; so 
must a second gift of a married young woman, whose 
husband has died before consummation ; the larger por¬ 
tion of an eldest brother, and procreation on a brother’s 
widow or wife.” 

However shocking it may be, it is generally reported 
amongst the natives, that human sacrifices are still 
offered in some places in Bengal. At a village called 
Ksheerh, near the town of Burdwan, it is positively 
fiffirmed, that human sacrifices are still offered to the 
goddess Yoogadya, a form of Doorga; at Kireelukona, 
near Moorshildilbad, to Kalee; and at many other 
places.^ The discovery of these murders in the name of 
religion is made by finding the bodies with the heads cut 
off near these images ; and though no one acknowledges 
the act, yet the natives well know that these people have 
been offered in sacrifice. 

About seven years ago, at the village of Serampore, 
near Kutwa, before the temple of the goddess Tara, a 
human body was found without a head ; and in the in¬ 
side of the temple different offerings, as ornaments, food, 
flowers, spirituous liquors, &c. All who saw it knew, 
that a human victim had been slaughtered in the niffht i 
and search was made after the murderers, but in vain. 


This man observed a voluntary silence, and refused all intercourse with 
liuimu beings, that he might avoid injuring any one. 
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At Brdmha-neetiila, near Niidee^ra, ii> an image of 
Muniisa, before which the worship of Doorga is per* 
formed. It is currently reported, that at this place 
human victims are occasionally oflercd, as decapitated 
bodies are found there. 

Ram-nat’h-Vachuspiitce, the second Siingskritii pun¬ 
dit in the College of Fort William, once assured me, 
that about the year 1770, at the village of Soomura, 
near Gooptipara, he saw the head of a man, with a lamp 
placed on it, lying in a temple before the image of the 
goddess Siddheshwurce, and the body lying in the road 
opposite the temple. A similar fact is related respecting 
an image of Bhurga-Bheema at Tiimlooku, where a de¬ 
capitated body was found. 

At Chit-poor, and at Kalec-ghatu,^ near Calcutta, it 
is said, that human sacrifices have been occasionally 
offered. A respectable native assured me, that at Chit- 
poor, near the image of Cbittreshwuree, about the year 


f About the year 1800, according to Ubliuyu-chQi uim, a learned bram* 
ium, who lias assisted the author in this work, two Hindoos cut out their 
own tongues, and offered them to the idol at Kalee-glmtu. Both these men 
came from Hindoost’han : one of them was seen by my informatit lying on 
the ground after the action, the blood running from ins month. At Jvyala- 
mookliu, to tile N. W. of Delhi, from time imnieiuorial infatuated Hin¬ 
doos have cut out their tongues, and offered tliem to Sutee, to whom tliia 
place is sacred, and where the tongue of this goddess is supposed to have 
fallen, when Shiva threw the members of her body into different parta 
of the earth. In the inside of the temple at this place (which appears to be 
part of a burning mountain) fire ascends, exhibiting to this degraded. i>eop!e 
a constant miracle. Tlie same person informed the author, that two 
diseased persons, who had gone to the idols at Taruk<5shwuru and at 
Mnoola in Bengal, some years ago, despairing of a cure, sacrificed them¬ 
selves to these idols by stabbing themselves, and letting the blood fall into 
the pans placed to receive the blood of slaughtered animals. 
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1788, a decapitated body was found; which, in the 
opinion of the spectators, had been evidently offered on 
(he preceding night to this goddess. 

The following story respecting Raja Krishnu-chundrii- 
rajTi is believed by a great number of the most respect¬ 
able natives of Bengal:—A briimhucharee ofKritukona, 
after repeating the name of his guardian deity for a 
long time, till he had established a great name as a rein 
gious devotee, at length had a dream, in which he sup¬ 
posed that his guardian deity directed him to make a 
number of ofterings to her, which he understood to mean 
human sacrifices; and that then she would become visible 
to him, and grant him all his desires. lie was now very 
much perplexed about obtaining the necessary victims; 
and, as the only resource, he applied to Krlshnu-chOndru- 
rayrt, and promised, that if he would supply the vie* 
tims, he should share in the benefits to be derived from 
this great act of holiness. The raja consented to this, 
’ arjd built a house in the midst of a large plain, where lie 
]ilaced this brQmbucharce ; and directed some chosen 
servants to seize persons of such and such a description, 
and forward them to the brumhucharec. This was done 
for a considerable time (some say for two or three years), 
till at length the briimhucharee became weak and ema¬ 
ciated through the perpetration of so many murders; 
and the raja began to suspect that there must be some 
mistake in the business. He consulted a learned man 
or two near him, who declared that the brumhuchar^e 
had very likely mistaken the words spoken to him in his 
dream, for (hat these words might mean simple offerings 
of food, &c. A thousand victims are said to have been 
,thu8 butchered. 
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The Sacrifice of a Bull .—In this sacrifice four altars 
are required for offering the flesh to four gods, Ltiksh- 
niee-Narayuuii, Ooma-rnuheshwurfl, Bruinha, and Oatiri- 
td. Before the sacrifice, Prit'hivce, the nine planets, 
and the ten guardian deities of the earth, are worship¬ 
ped. Five vilwUjff five khudird,^^ five piilashu,' and five 
oodoonibttru'' posts are to be erected, and a bull tied to 
each post. Before the burning of the flesh, clarified but¬ 
ter is burnt on one altar, and afterwards small pieces of 
the flesh of the slaughtered animals on the four altars. 
The succeeding ceremonies are common to all burnt- 
sacrifices. This sacrifice was formerly very common. 
The Piidmu-pooranii and Mtihabhariitu contain accounts 
of a great sacrifice of a bull performed by Runtee-devfi. 

The Sacrifice of a Horse (Ushzidu-medhu ).—The animal 
must be of one colour,' without blemish, of good signs, 
young, and well-formed. On an auspicious day, the sa- 
crificer must touch the head of the horse with clay from 
the Ganges, with sandal-wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed 
from the husk, leaves of doorva grass,® flowers, fruits, 
curds, clarified butter, red lead, a shell, lamp-black, tur¬ 
meric, mustard, gold, silver, metal, a lamp, a looking- 
glass, and other things, repeating the prescribed formulas. 
The horse is next bathed with water, in which has been 
immersed a ball composed of the bark of different trees, 
and spices; and afterwards superbly caparisoned. The 
god Indru is then invoked by a number of prayers, and 
invited to come and preserve the horse, which is about to 
be let loose. A paper is next fastened on the forehead of 

s iEgle marmelos. Mimosa catechu. 

* Butea froudosa. , ^ Fjcus glomerata. 

* A white horse is preferred. “ Agrostis linearis. 
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the horse, containing an inscription in Sungskritu to the 
following purport: I liberate this horse, having de¬ 
voted it to be sacrificed. Whoever has strength to 
detain it, let him detain it." I will come and deliver it. 
They who are unable to detain it, will let it go, and 
must come to the sacrifice, bringing tribute.’* The horse 
is then liberated, and runs at liberty for twelve months, 
followed by servants belonging to the sacrificer. At the 
close of the year, he is brought and bound ; and at the 
time appointed, a proper place is chosen and cleansed, 
and an altar of earth, walled round with bricks, sixteen 
cubits square, and one cubit high, is built, with a roof 
over it resting on posts. At the east end a hole is made, 
and lined with bricks, to contain the fire; or a small 
terrace of sand may be raised on the altar for receiving 
the fire. Under the roof is suspended a canopy, with 
elegant curtains on all sides. A rope is fastened round 
the posts of the altar ; also branches of the mango tree, 
tails of the cow of Tartary, bells, and garlands of flowers. 
The sacrificer then, accompanied with presents, and the 
reading of different formulas, appoints to their diflerent 
vrork in the sacrifice, the acharyu, the sfidiisyfi, the 
brQmha," the hota,P and the oodgata, the latter of whom 
repeats portions of the Samu-vedii, sitting on the altar. 
Twenty-one posts, eighteen cubits and ten fingers high, 
are fixed in the ground; six of vilwii, six of the khddirii, 
six of piilashtt, one of piyalu,** and two of devti-daroo.*^ 
Each post is to have eight points at the top, to be covered 

" The poorau^s give accounts of dreadful wars, both among gods and 
men, to obtain this horse. 

® He must sit within a cubit of the fire. 

p lu this sacrifice sixteen hotas are employed. 

' Chironjia sapida. f Pine, or fir. 
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with painted cloth, and encircled with garlands. The 
six piilashii posts are to be put into the ground with their 
heads-bent towards the altar. The horse is to be tied to 
one of the khudiril posts; and thirty animals and birds 
for sacrifice to the other posts. All these animals and 
birds are to be purified by sprinkling water on their 
faces, and by repeating incantations. A silver image of 
Giiroorii with gold feathers, and sixteen gold bricks, are 
then to be brought; after which the sacrificer and his 
wife are to wash the feet of the horse, and caparison him 
afresh. A fan of deer’s-skin is provided to blow the 
coals; also some kooslnl grass, with piles of thin twigs 
of the fig or the pulashu tree; a large pestle and mor¬ 
tar for bruising the rice; a bowl made of the fig-tree for 
holding the holy water ; a wooden spoon to stir the 
boiling rice; another large one with two holes in the bowl 
to pour the clarified butter on the fire ; another kind of 
spoon to pour the boiled rice on the fire ; a pan of water, 
having on its top some branches, fruits, and flowers, 
with the image of a man painted on it, and smeared over 
with curds, &c.; round the neck of the pan a piece of 
new cloth is to be tied, and five articles, viz. gold, 
silver, a pearl, a coral, and a gem, put into the pan; 
five smaller pans of water are also to be placed near the 
other, ornamented without in the same manner. The 
horse is then killed by the hota, who divides the flesh 
into pieces, and casts it on the fire, adding clarified 
butter, and repeating the formulas. When the serum 
is put on the fire, the sacrificer and his wife are to 
sit upon the altar, and receive the fumes. The other 
animals are to be next sacrificed, amidst the repeat¬ 
ing of incantations. These sacrifices are offered to 
Brtimha, Vishnoo, Shivu, and the ten guardian deities 
of the earth. At the close of these ceremonies, the hota 

T 2 
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casts a small quantity of curds on the fire towards the 
north-east; sprinkles a little water on the face of the 
sacrificer and his wife; bathes them by pouring upon 
them water from the large pan, repeating incantations; 
and marks their foreheads, shoulders, throats, and breasts 
with the ashes from the burnt curds.* This sacrifice was 
performed by many of the Hindoo kings, as mentioned in 
several pooranhs. He who performed one hundred was 
entitled to the throne of Indrd, the king of the gods. 

The Sacrifice of an Ass *—The sacrifice is to be per¬ 
formed by a dundec, or other religious mendicant, as an 
atonement for some fault, by which he had lost his rank 
as a devotee. 

Sacrifice after Death *—'Flie sagniku bramhiins, who 
burn the bodies of the dead with the fire kindled at their 
birth, are directed to make this sacrifice. F'irst, a burnt- 
offering is made with clarified butter; then the corpse, 
being washed, is laid upon the altar, and the person 
officiating puts some of the clarified butter to the mouth 
of the deceased ; after which the fire is made to surround 
the body, and a prayer is repeated, that all the sins col¬ 
lected in this body may be destroyed by this fire, and the 
person obtain an excellent heaven. 

Sacrifice to the nine Planets .—Most of the formulas in 
the preceding sacrifices are used in this. The only dif¬ 
ferences belong to the wood and food burnt, to the images 
of the planets, the dress of the priests, and to the fees 
presented at the close of the ceremony. This sacrifice is 

* The manners of tlie Hindoos at the time this sacridee used to be offered 
must have been very different from what they are now: a Hindoo female of 
rank never appears at present in a public assembly, permitting another mati 
to mark her forehead with paint, &c. 
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made to remove the supposed baneful influence of an 
evil planet. The author once witnessed this ceremony at 
Calcutta. 

Other Sacrifices. —Besides these, many other sacrifices 
are mentioned in the Hindoo writing's; I select the names 
of a few.—Rajii-sooytt, offered by the kshutriyu kings to 
atone for the sin of destroying men in war.— Ugnishto- 
mtt, a sacrifice to Ugnee.—Jotishtomu, to obtain a glo¬ 
rious body ; and Ayooshtomii, to obtain long life.—Sfir- 
pugnii, to destroy snakes.—MGha-vrutu, to obtain the 
heaven of Brumha. At the close of this sacrifice, a 
bramhun and his wife are brought out, worshipped, 
feasted, and loaded with presents.—Poundttreekd, per¬ 
formed with the flowers of the water-lily dipped in clari¬ 
fied butter, in order to obtain Vishnoo’s heaven.— iDti* 
ratrd, performed in the last stages of the night, to the god 
Brdmha.—Vishwd-jatd, to obtain universal conquest.— 
Oindrd-dddhee, performed with curds, made from milk 
taken from the cow while the calf is kept at a distance 
with a twig of the pdlashd tree; the whey to be given to 
a horse.—Prdja-yagd, performed by a king for the good 
of his subjects.—llitoo-yagd, attended to for six years, 
the time being varied according to the six seasons.— 
Sdrvvti-ddkshind; so called because the fees to the offi¬ 
ciating bramhuns, at the close of the sacrifice, amount 
to the whole property of the sncri^cer.^ —N dvd-hyashtis, a 
sacrifice with first fruits to obtain good harvests. 


^ ‘One of the gifts propei to be presented to bratniibus is a personas whole 
property ! See a succeeding article, Danii. Here the fee at the close of 
a sacrifice it a perton*s all t Such is the rapacity of these priests of 
idolatry. 

T 3 
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5.— Burnt--Offerings (Honiu).'^ 

This is a particular part of the sacrifice called yugnu, 
but at present it is often performed separately. The 
things offered are clarified butter, sesamura, flowers, 
boiled rice, rice boiled in milk and sweetened with honey, 
doorvti-grass, vilwu leaves, and the tender branches, 
half a span long, of the ushwfitt’htt,'' the doomvuru/ the 
piilashu,* the akundu,* the shiimec,^ and the khudiru® 
trees. Clarified butter alone is sufficient, but any or 
all of the above articles may be added.^* These things 
are offered on a square altar of four cubits, made with 
clean dry sand. 

6 .—Bloody Sacrifices (Bulce-danu)J' 

The reader will have observed, that for the burnt-sacri¬ 
fices animals were slain, and olfercd on the altar. In 
these sacrifices (bulee-danu) animals are slain, but the 
flesh is offered raw, and not burnt on the altar : this is 
the difference between the two sacrifices. Among the 
things proper for sacrifice are nicn^ buflalocs, goats, sheep, 
horses, camels, deer, fish, and birds of various kinds. At 
present only buffaloes, goats, and sheep are offered. 

7. —Bathing (Snnnu)J 

Bathing, as an act of purification, always precedes and 

* From lioo, to offer by fire. Ficus rdlgiosa. 

y Ficus rasiinosa. * Butea froiidosa. 

• Ascleptas gigaiitea, ^ AJimosa albida. 

* Mimosa catechu. 

d The flesh of goats may be used iu the homu; but it is not customary at 
present. 

• From bulee, a sacrifice, and da, to give. 

^ From shiia, to puiify or bathe. 
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sometimes follows other ceremonies. It may be per¬ 
formed by pouring water on the body in or out of doors, 
or by immersing the body in a pool or river. 

A bramhun bathes in the manner described in page 
252 of this volume. 

Bathing, in cases of sickness, may be performed with¬ 
out immersing the head in water, by rubbing the arms, 
legs, and forehead with a wet cloth ; or by changing the 
clothes^; or by sprinkling the body \vith water, and re¬ 
peating an incantation or two; or by covering the body 
with the ashes of cow-dung. 

8.— Drhik* Offerings to the gods and deceased ancestors 
(Turpunu) 

The Hindoos, at the time of bathing, present water 
daily to the gods, the sages, yukshtis, nagQs, gtindhtir- 
vQs, upsurus, ttsoorus, vidyadhiirus, pishachiis, siddhtis, 
and to their deceased ancestors. This they call tUrpilnii; 
which should be performed three times a day : those who 
use the kosha take up water in it,putting in sesamum, re¬ 
peating the proper formulas,, and then pouring out the 
water into the river or pool where they are bathing. 
Those who perform this ceremony without the kosha, 
take up water with their hands, and, repeating a prayer, 
present it to the gods, by pouring it out from the ends 
of the fingers; to parents, by letting it fall between the 
fingers and thpmb of the right hand ; and to the ^ages, 
by pouring the water out at their wrists. For those who 
have died in a state of extreme poverty, and have no one 

s A Hindoo considers those clothes deSled iu which he has been employed 
in secular concerns. 

^ From tripu, to satisfy. 
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to perlbriii the ceremonies for the repose of the soul, in¬ 
stead of pouring* it out of the hands, they offer the liba¬ 
tion by wringing the cloth with which they bathe. If 
the person bathe in any other water, and not in the 
Ganges, he cannot use sesatnum, but performs the cere¬ 
mony with water alone. 

9. — The Ceremonies of Worship (Pudja), 

The Ain Akburee says, the Hii»doos divide pdoja 
into sixteen ceremonies. After the devotee has per¬ 
formed his usual and indispensable ablutions, with the 
sitndhya and homu, he sits down, looking towards the 
east or the north, with his legs drawn up in front. Then, 
taking in his hand a little water and rice, he sprinkles 
the idol, and conceives this act to be a pmper preface to 
the commencement of his adoration. Next follows the 
worship of the idol’s flagon. Then succeeds the worship 
of the conch-shell. Ltast in order, a ceremony which 
consists in plastering the bell with ashes of sandaLwood. 
When he has finished, he throws down a little rice, and 
wishes that his god may be manifested. These various 
duties are all comprized in the first of the sixteen cere¬ 
monies.—In the second, he prepares and places a table 
of metal, either gold, silver, or copper, as a seat or 
throne for a deity.—In the third, he throws water into a 
vessel to wash his feet; for in Hindoost’hanu it is the 
custom, that, when a superior enters the house of an 
inferior, he washes his feet.—In the fourth, he sprinkles 
water thrice, to represent the idol rincing his mouth, since 
it is also the custom for an inferior to bring to a supe<*> 
rior water to rince his mouth with before meals.—In the 
fifth, sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are ofl’ered to the 
idol.—In the sixth, the idol and his throne are carried to 
another spot: then the worshipper tahes in his right 
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hand a white conch-shell full of water, which he throws 
over the idol, and with his left hand rings the bell,—In 
the seventh, he wipes the idol dry with a cloth, replaces 
it upon its throne, and adorns it with vestments of silk 
or gold stuff,—In the eighth, he puts the zennar upon 
the idol.—In the ninth, he makes the tiliik upon the idol 
in twelve places.—In the tenth, he throws over the idol 
flowers or green leaves.—In the eleventh, he fumigates 
it with perfumes.—In the twelfth, he lights a lamp with 
ghee.—In the thirteenth, he places before the idol trays 
of food, according to his ability; which are distributed 
among the by-standers, as the holy relics of the idol’s 
banquet.—In the fourteenth, he stretches himself at full 
length with his face towards the ground, and disposes his 
body in such a manner, as that his eight members touch 
the ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, forehead, 
nose, and cheeks. These kinds of prostration are also 
performed to great men in Hindoost’hand. — In the 
fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the idol several 
times.—In the sixteenth, ho stands in the posture of a 
slave, with his hands uplifted, and asks permission to 
depart.”—At some of the great festivals, boys in play 
make an image, paint it, and beg from house to house 
for the offerings, as rice, fruits, &c. When all things 
are ready, some one becomes the priest, and performs 
the ceremonies. Thus early are the Hindoo children 
initiated into their idolatrous rites. If, however, the 
parents of these children discover what is going on, they 
forbid it, and warn the children, that the god will be 
displeased. If it be an image of Kalee, or any ferocious 
deity, they endeavour to terrify the children, by telling 
them that the goddess is a fury, and will certainly devour 
them. If any elderly boy be concerned, and the image 
made be a good one, the parents will sometimes, rather 
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than destroy it, call a bramhtln, and have the ceremonies 
performed in a regular way. 

10.— Meditation {Dhanu') 

In this act of devotion, the worshipper (of Shivu for 
instance) closes his eyes, places his arms before him, 
and repeating the names of the god, ruminates thus :— 

His colour is like a mountain of silver; his body 
shines like the moon ; he has four arms ; in one hand he 
holds an axe, in another a deer, with another bestows a 
blessing, and with the other forbids fear; he has five 
faces, and in each face three eyes; he sits on the water- 
lily ; the gods surround him, and celebrate his praise; 
he is clothed with the skin of a tyger ; he w'as before the 
world; he is the creator of the world ; he removes fear 
from every living creature.'* While he meditates on the 
offerings, he proceeds thus :—‘‘ Oh! god, I give thee 
all these excellent things(recounting in his mind the 
names of all the offerings, one by one.) 

Both these forms of meditation are constantly used at 
the time of worship (podja). Many tilings are related in 
the pooranus respecting the meditation known to ascetics, 
who, by the power of dhyanu, discovered things the 
most secret. 

11.— Repeating the Names of the Gods (^Jupu),^ 

The Hindoos believe that the repetition of the name of 
God is an act of adoration ; some add that the name of 
God is like fire, by which all their sins are consumed : 
hence repeating the names of the idols is a popular cere- 
mony among the Hindoos. 


’ From dhoi, to think. 


^ To speak. 
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lo this act the worshipper, taking a string of beads, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, or that of any 
other god ; counting by his beads 10, 28, 108, 208, and so 
on, adding to every 108 not less than one hundred more. 
This act is not eiTicacious, however, unless the person 
keep his mind fixed on the form of the idol. Many 
secular persons perform jupii without beads, by counting 
their fingers. 

It is said that a person obtains whatever he seeks by 
persevering in this act of adoration. If he be desirous 
of a wife, or of children, or of money (say a lack of 
rupees); or seek recovery from sickness, or relief from 
misfortune ; he begins to repeat the name of bis god, 
and believes that tlie god soon becomes subject to his 
wishes. Jupd makes an essential part of the daily wor* 
ship of a Hindoo : some mendicants continue it day and 
night, year after year, except when eating, sleeping^ 
bathing, &c. 


The Tuntru-saru contains the following account of the 
consecration of the bead-roll :—The person sits down on 
the floor of his house, and taking some green, red, black, 
yellow, and white paint, draws a water-lily on the floor, 
upon which he places a small brass dish ; and upon this, 
nine leaves of the fishwut'hu tree, and upon the leaves 
a string of beads, cow’s urine, cow-dung, sour milk, 
milk, and clarified butter, mixing them together, and re¬ 
peating an incantation: he then places honey, sugar, sour- 
milk, milk, and clarified batter upon the bead-roll, repeat* 
ing another incantation ; then some red lead and spices; 
and then, with incantations, he gives the bead-roll a 
soul (pranu), and according to the usual forms worships 
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it, and offers a burnt offering to the god whose name he 
intends to repeat with this string of beads. 

12 .—Forms of Praise to the Gods (Sluvu). 

Forms of praise to the gods constitute a part of the 
daily worship of the Hindoos. They spring not from 
emotions of gratitude, but are repeated as acts of merit, 
to draw down favours on the worshipper.-—In this act, 
the person draws his upper garment round his neck, 
joins bis hands in a supplicating manner, and repeats the 
forms of praise with a loud voice. Examples :—“ Oh ! 
Shivti! thou art able to do every thing ! Thou art the 
preserver of all! Thou art the fountain of life !”—To 
Kartikey tt : Thou art the god of gods; therefore I come 
to thee, to inquire how I may repeat the praise of Shee- 
tala, that she may remove swellings on the body.”—To 
Sheetiila : I salute Shecthla, the goddess, for she can 
remove the fear of boils.” 

Instead of hymns in honour of the gods, the Hindoos, 
at present, as has been already noticed, introduce before 
the idol little beside filthy songs. Some brarnhuns ac¬ 
knowledge, that not a single Hindoo seeks in his religion 
any thing of a moral nature. A real Christian, when he 
approaches God, prays, Create in me a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” Lead me not 
into temptation, but deliver me from evil.” “ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches.” Guide me with thy coun¬ 
sel, and afterwards receive me to glory.” A Hindoo, 
when he supplicates his god, prays for riches, or for re¬ 
covery from sickness, or for a son, or for revenge upon 
his enemy. Sometimes the worshipper places himself 
before the image in a sitting posture, and, closing bis 
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eyes, prays, Oh, God ! give me beauty, let me be 
praised, give me prosperity, give me a son, give me 
riches, give me long life, or, give me health, &c.” The 
eldest female of the house, throwing her garment over 
her shoulder, and sitting on her hams, joining her hands, 
in the same manner, prays, O god ! preserve these my 
children, and my son’s wife; do not suffer us to have 
sorrow again in our family (referring to some death in 
the preceding year), and then 1 will present offerings to 
thee every year saying this, she prostrates herself be¬ 
fore the image. Sometimes a woman, after bathing, 
stretches her arms towards the sun, and says, O god of 
day I &<ich a one has ill-treated me ; do thou afflict her. 
See ! 1 supplicate thee without having touched or tasted 
food,” A poor man, in the presence of an image, some¬ 
times prays, O god! fill me every day with food. I 
ask no more.” 

The Hindoos say, that by praise a person may obtain 
from the gods (who are fond of flattery) whatever he 
desires. The forms are taken from the shastrd, though 
on some occasions a* person may recite words of his oWn 
invention. 


13 .—Forms of Prayer to the Gods (Kiivuchu), 

These prayers are principally found in the Tfintrtts; a 
few in the pooranus. They relate to the welfare of the 
petitioner here and hereafter; and are given by a spiritual 
guide to his disciple. Examples :—O ! Hdnooman I 
when I go eastward, do thou preserve me ! O ! son of 
Pdvilndi! when I proceed southward, do thou keep me. 
O ! beloved son of Keshuree’l when I go westward, do 

^ K6sliiirei was married to UojQoa, the mother of Hi!iDOoman (if mar^ 
rjages take place among moukiei)* Hanooman waa the illegitimate son of 
by Uojttna. 
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thou preserve me. O ! Katniigml"’! keep me from dan¬ 
ger when I go northward. O! Sagiiru-parugu''! save 
me when I descend. O! burner of Liinka! (Ceylon), 
deliver me from all danger. O ! counseller of Soogree- 
vii! preserve my head.” In this manner the person ad¬ 
dresses petitions to this monkey-god, as for his head, so 
for the preservation of every member of his body, from 
the forehead to the toes. 

He who repeats this form twelve times beneath the 
iirkii tree, will obtain long life, be the strongest man on 
earth, and the goddess of fortune will never forsake his 
dwelling. If he repeat this kuviichil seven times, at 
midnight, standing in water, he will be able to drive 
away from his body every kind of disease : if at any time, 
in any place, he will obtain beauty, eloquence, wisdom, 
strength, victory, patience, and be free from fear and 
disease. If any one bind this kiivuchu (as a charm®) on 
his arm, he will obtain every desire of his heart. 

\^,~Petitio7is and Vozes {Kamunu and Maitunu), 

The Hindoos are continually resorting to their gods 
for particular favours : if a person wish for a son,^ or 

^ Tliis monkey-god is called by this name, as the destroyer of evil desire; 
from Kaniu, desire, and hun, to destroy. 

" Sagfliu, sea, parfigu, the Grosser; alluding to his leaping across the 
tea to Ceylon. 

® Not only the Hindoos, but the Miisulinans also are much attached to 
charms. 1 once saw u MCistilman woman dropping slips of paper into the 
river, and, upon inquiry, found that they contained some sacred words, 
and that the woman was preseutiiig these papers to the river-saint, 
Khajakh6jur, in hopes of obtaining relief from sickness, or service, or 
the like. 

^ The Hindoos in general never pray for daughters, because they do 
aot bring much honour to the family ; they are expensive, and they cau 
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any other blessings, he takes rice, plantains, and sweet¬ 
meats, and goes to some idol; and after worshipping it, 
and presenting offerings, asks the god to bless him with 
a son. This petition is called Kamunu; after putting 
up which he vows, that if the god grant his request, he 
will offer to him two goats, or present him with two 
loads^^ of sweetmeats : this vow is called maniinu. 

In this manner the Hindoo asks for different blessings 
from his god ; such as to become the servant of some 
European, or to have sickness removed, or for riches, a 
house, a wife, or for a son to be married. A woman 
prays for a husband who is absent. A mother prays that 
her sick child may recover. Thus the poor Hindoo car¬ 
ries his property to dumb idols, and knows nothing of 
the happiness of casting all his cares on that glorious 
Being, ‘‘ who careth for him.” The vows made at such 
times are various. One promises to sacrifice a goat, a 
sheep, or a buft’alo; another to present sweetmeats, or 
cloth, ornaments, money, rice, a house, a necklace, one 
hundred water-lilies, one thousand toolusee leaves, or a 
grand supper. All these offerings come to the bramhiins.' 

If the god do not grant the requests and regard the 


do notliiog for the family when the father is dead ; whereas a son pre¬ 
serves his father’s memory, performs the ceremonies for the repose of his 
soul, and nourishes the family by his labours. 

« That is, as much as a man can carry at twice in the way the bearers 
carry water; who put a bamboo yoke on the shoulder, and suspeud a jar 
of water from each end of the bamboo. 

*■ The shastru has declared that no gifts are to be received from the 
hands of shdodrus, except land or virgins. If, however, a bramhtlti have 
received a forbidden gift, he is directed to offer it to Vishnoo, and then 
distribute it among bramhiins, repeating, for the removal of his siu, the 
gayutree one hundred and eight times, or more. 
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vows made at these times, the worshipper sometimes 
vents his rage in angry expressions; or, if the image be 
in his own house, he dashes it to pieces. Such an en¬ 
raged worshipper sometimes says, Oh ! thou forsaken 
of the goddess Fortune, thou blind god ; thou canst 
look upon others, but art blind to me.” The gods are 
dying,” says another, otherwise my five children would 
not have died ; they have eaten my five children at 
once.” “ After having worshipped this god so faithfully, 
and presented so many offerings, this is the shameful 
manner in which I am requited.” Words like thfese are 
common; but this is in limes when the passions of the 
worshippers are touched by the death of a child, or by 
some dreadful misfortune : and those who treat the gods 
so roughly are generally of the lower orders. 

15.— Vou's ( Vrutu). 

These are unconditional vows to perform certain reli¬ 
gious ceremonies; but what is called mfinunfi (see a 
preceding article) is a conditional vow, promising to 
present offerings on condition that the god bestow such 
or such a benefit. 


Savitree-vruiu. In this ceremony the wife of a Hin-* 
doo, in the month Asbarhu, worships her husband ; she 
first presents to him a new garment, hangs a garland of 
flowers round his neck, rubs his body with red lead 
and ointments; and while he sits on a stool, worships 
him, by presenting different offerings to him, repeating 
incantations, and praying that she may never be sepa¬ 
rated from him as her husband, nor ever become a widow. 
After a number of other services paid to him, among 
which she makes him partake of a good dinner^ she 
walks round him seven times, and tht;n retires. 
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Aduru-singhasdnti-vriitii is observed every day in 
Voishakhii for one year. During the thirty days, thirty 
women, the wives of bramhtins, are entertained ; a 
different female each day. When the bramhiinee arrives, 
a seat is given her on the porch, nd the mistress of the 
house washes her feet, fans her, anoints her head with 
oil, combs her hair, ornaments her forehead with paint, 
anoints her body with perfumes, and employs a female 
barber to paint the edges of her feet. After this she 
conducts her into the house, where she is fed with all 
the dainties the house can afford, and dismissed with a 
gift of kourees. On the last of the thirty days, in 
addition to this entertainment, a piece of cloth is pre¬ 
sented to a bramhiinee. The benefit expected from this 
vriitti is, that the female who thus honours the wives of 
bramhtins shall be highly honoured by her husband in 
another birth. 

It would be easy to multiply examples, for almost 
every Hindoo female performs one or another of these 
vrfitiis: but this will be sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of these ceremonies; from the merit of which some 
expect heaven, others children, others riches, others pre¬ 
servation from sickness, &c.—The vrutiis are a very lu¬ 
crative source of profit to the bramhuns. 

16,—Fasting (Oopicvasu). 

Fasting is another work of merit among the Hindoos. 
A common fast is conducted in the following manner : — 
The person abstains on the preceding day from rubbing 
his body with oil, and from eating, except once in the 
former part of the day. The next day he eats nothing; 
and on the following day he eats once, worships some 
god, and entertains one or more bramhOns. If a person 

TOL. III. u 
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be unable to fast to such a degree, he is permitted to take 
a little milk on the second day; if he be very weak, he 
may add fruit, curds, sweetmeats, &c. — Some Hindoos 
fast on the llth* of the increase, and the iJ^th of the de¬ 
crease of the moon in every month ; on the 11th in 
Shravunh, BhadrTi, and Kartiku*; on the 12th in Shra- 
vuntt ; on the 14th of the decrease of the moon in 
Phalgoonu"; on the 9th in Choitrii^: on the 8th in Bha- 
drii^; and on the 8th in Ashwinii/ In this month many 
natives of Hindoost’han fast on the first nine days of 
the moon in honour of Doorga; and observe, as they 
say, a total abstinence, even from water. Fasts precede 
some of the festivals : after the death of parents Hindoos 
fast three days ; after that of a husband, a wife fasts 
three days; before offering an atonement, a fast is 
observed ; the day any pilgrim arrives at a holy place he 
fasts ; in fulfilling vows, the Hindoos keep many tasts. 
The gods, it is said, delight to see their followers re¬ 
nounce any thing as an act of devotion or attachment to 
them. This person presents to bramhuns fruit, thus 
renounced, on the anniversary of the day on which he 
renounced it.—Another custom, bearing a similarity to 
fasting, also prevails among the Hindoos :—In the months 
Asharhu, Shravunii, Bhadru, and Ashwinu, many re- 

• Widows keep this fast so strictly, that if a vvi«low were dying, and a 
draught of water would prolong life, her friends would scarcely give it. 

' On the first of these days Vishuoo goes to sleep; on the second he turns 
to the other side; and on the third he awakes. 

“ The occasion of this fast is thus related:—On a certain occasion, Doorga 
asked Shivii what would please him most, and be a work of the greatest 
merit. He replied, to hold a fast iu his name on the 14th of the wane of 
the moon in Phalgooua 

• The birth-day of Ram. y Kiishnu’s birth-day. 

■ Tile time of the Doorga festival. 
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nounce certain articles of diet, and others omit to be 
shaved, as acts of devotion to the gods.—The blessing 
expected from fasting is, that the person will ascend to 
the heaven of that god in whose name he observes the 
fast. 


17.— Gifts (Danic).^ 

Presents to learned bramhuns ; to those less learn¬ 
ed ; to unlearned bramhuns ; to one whose father was a 
bramhun, but his mother a shoodrrt ; and alms to the 
poor, are called by the name of danu. The things 
which may be presented are, whatever may be eaten, or 
worn, or is in use among Hindoos. These are the 
common gifts, but the shastrus have pointed out extra¬ 
ordinary gifts : a daughter in marriage without receiving 
a fee a pool of water‘'; a shalgramu ; a house contain¬ 
ing food, clothes, &c. for twelve months ; gold; cows ; 

* From da, to give. 

‘ The generality of the respectable Hindoos say, that receiving a fee for 
a daughter is like selling flesh ; yet the lower orders of bramhuns commonly 
receive money on giving a daughter in marriage. Formerly the Hindoo 
rajas assisted the bramhuns by giviug them money for the expenses of their 
weddings. A story is related of a rajah, who was intreated by a bramhun 
to bestow a gift upon him for the expenses of his marriage, 'I'he raju 
ordered him to put a garland round the neck of the firsi woman he met, and 
let her become his wife. Thebramhtin went out, and met the raja’s mother 
returning from bathing. When about to put the garland round lier neck, 
she demanded the reason of this strange conduct; which the bramhCin ex. 
plained. The old lady told him to wait, and she would bring about what 
he wanted. She sat at the door of the palace, and compelled her sou to 
come and invite her in. She replied, that she was become the wife of such 
a bramhun, and that she must go with her new husband. The raja, 
thunderstruck, called for the bramhun, gave him a thousand roopees 
towards his wedding, and brought his mother into the house again. 

® Pools are dug every year in all parts of Bengal, and offered to ail 
creatures, accompanied with a number of ceremonies. 

u 2 
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elephants; horses; palanqueens; a road ; a copy of a 
pooranu ; a mountain of gold/ silver, brass, rice, or 
other articles; land*^; a person's whole property ; 
even his life. 

There are three ways of presenting a gift; one in 
which the person worships the receiver; another in 
which he gives as an act of benevolence ; and the last, in 
which the giver prays for some blessing on presenting his 
gift. If a shoddru wish to present a gift to a bramhiin, 
he bathes, and carries it fasting : on arriving in the pre ¬ 
sence of the bramhiin, he sprinkles the gift with water, 
repeating an incantation that it may be thereby purified, 
and then presents it with such words as these ; Sir, 1 
have presented to you this gift : let me have your bles¬ 
sing, that I may obtain heaven ; or, that my father may 


•* The height of these mountain-gifts is given in the Pooshkuru-khtindii 
of the Pudrnu-pooranu. It must not he supposed that they are very large; 
but it is necessary tliat figures of trees, deer, &c. should be seen on them. 
In one of the smritees is an account of a prostitute, who offered a moun¬ 
tain of gold. About the year 1794, Chiiiiooghoshii, a kaist’hu of INliilna- 
pore, gave to the brarnliuns an artificial mountain of gold, A little before 
this, Gopalii-krishnii, a voidhii of Raju-nuguiu, presented to the braui- 
hdns three mountains, one of gold, another of rice, and another of the 
seeds of sesamum. 

* It is very common for rich land-owners to make presents of land to 
bramhuns. At a shraddhii for a father or a mother, a piece of land, or its 
value in money, is invariably given to bramhdns, unless the person be poor. 
Many of the Hindoo rajas sought out poor bramhuns, and gave them grants 
of land. A story is related of Keerttee-rhandru, raja of Burdwan, who 
once found a poor fatherless boy, the son of a bramhdn, tending cattle : he 
gave him a village, with as much laud as he could run over without stopping; 
and dismissed the sh&odru who had dared to employ the son of a bramhun 
in so mean an occupation. The same raja ordered a man to be cut in pieces, 
for refusing to restore to a brarahdn a grant of land which the former bad 
bought ill a lot offered for sale. 
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obtain heaven ; or^ that it may be imputed to me as an 
act of merit.” % 

If a man present land to bramhuns, he will obtain 
heaven ; if a cow, he will after death ride on a cow 
across the river. Voittirtlnec; if water, after death he 
will find refreshing water in his journey to YQmaluyu 
(the residence of Yfimii, the regent of death); if a 
house to bramhuns, he will obtain a palace in heaven; 
if an umbrella to a bramhfin, he will not suffer, in 
another world, from the rays of the sun; if shoes, in 
his way to heaven he will not suffer from the heat of the 
ground ; if perfumes to bramhtins, he will never, after 
death, receive an offensive smell; if medicine to the 
blind, he will be delivered from darkness hereafter ; if a 
daughter to a bramhiin, without a fee, he will gain as 
much as if he had given the whole world. 

18 .—Entertaining Bramhuns, 

As might be expected in a system formed by bratnhiins, 
honouring them with a feast is represented as an act of 
the highest merit. At the close of all religious ceremo¬ 
nies, bramhuns are entertained; private individuals, 
during particular holidays, make a feast for one or more 
bramhuns ; a person on his birth-day, on the anniversary 
of the day in which he received the initiating incantation, 
or at the full moon, or at any feast, entertains bramhuns. 
During the whole of the month Voishakhii, it is very me¬ 
ritorious to give feasts to bramhdns. 

19.— Various Works of Merit, 

The Hindoo lawgivers have established several cus¬ 
toms, which, if separated from idolatry, would be worthy 

u 3 
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of the highest commendation : they promise to the obe¬ 
dient the greatest rewards in a future state. 

Among these we may place hospitality to strangers.'^ 
The traveller, when he wishes to rest for the night, goes 
to a house, and says, ‘‘ 1 am utit’heei. e, I am to be 
entertained at your house. The master or mistress of 
the house, if of a hospitable disposition, gives him water 
to wash his feet, a seat, tobacco, water to drink, &c. 
After these refreshments, they give him fire-wood, a new 
earthen pot to cook in,^ rice, split peas, oil, spices, &c. 
The next morning he departs, sometimes without saying 
any thing, and at other times he takes leave.'* In the 

f Muuoo sayd, ** No guest must be dismissed in the erening by a house¬ 
keeper: he is sent by the letuniing sun, and whether he come in fit season 
or unseasonably, lie must not sojourn in tlic house without entertainment' 
Let not himself eat any delicate food, without asking his guest to partake 
of it; the satisfaction of a guest will assuredly bring the housekeeper wealth, 
reputation, long life, and a place in heaven.” 

* Almost every Hindoo is either constantly or occasionally his own cook. 

^ The Hindoos have no word for “ thank you” in their common lan¬ 
guage, and gratitude it.self appears to constitute no part of their virtues. 
The greatest benefits conferred very rar< ly meet with even the least acknow¬ 
ledgment. I have known European physicians perform the most extraor¬ 
dinary cures on the bodies of the natives gratuitously, without a solitary 
instance occurring of a single individual returning to acknowledge the favour. 
Amongst the higher orders of Hindoos, however, the master of a house 
sometimes says to a guest on his departure, “ You will excuse all inatten¬ 
tion and the guest replies, ** Oh! sir, you are of a distinguished cast! 
What shall I say iu return for the manner in which I have been entertained? 
Such food ! such a bed ! But this is like yourself. No one entertains a 
guest as you do. May Lukshmec (the goddess of riches) ever dwell in your 
bouse.” 1 suppose, that in all eastern countries it is a custom for guests to 
be thus entertained at private houses. The address of our Lord to his dis¬ 
ciples seems to intimate that such was the case among the Jews : <<And into 
whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, enquire who in it is worthy [who 
is hospitable, or, who entertains strangers] } and there abide till ye go 
thence.” 
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houses of the poor or the covetous, a stranger meets with 
worse entertainment. Not unfrequently the mistress of 
the house excsues herself to a person wishing to become 
a guest, and among other things alleges, that there are 
none but women and children at home. It is not very 
uncommon for a traveller to go to several houses, and to 
be refused at all. This is partly owing to fear, that the 
stranger may plunder the house in the night. Where 
persons have porches at the outside of their houses, or an 
utittec-skala, that is, a guest-room, they have less fear, as 
the stranger is then kept at a distance. This hospitality 
to strangers is indeed sometimes abused by a thief, who 
robs the house and decamps. Yet if a person refuse to 
entertain a stranger, the shastrii declares that all the sins 
of the guest become his, and his works of merit become 
the guest’s. The traveller sometimes murmurs on going 
away, exclaiming that the people of this village are so 
depraved, that they refuse a handful of rice to a traveller. 
If a family are unable through poverty to entertain a 
guest, the shastrii orders that they shall beg for his relief. 
The stranger after eating must take nothing uncooked 
from the house. 

A person of the name of Golukii-Chiindru-Rayti, of 
Serampore, formerly sirkar to the Danish East-lndia 
Company, has particularly distinguished himself in the 
present day, as the most eminent Hindoo in Bengal for 
liberality to strangers. Upon an average, two hundred 
travellers or mendicants were formerly fed daily at and 
from his house; and it is said that he expended in this 
manner fifty thousand roopees annually. 

Another work of charity is the digging of pools by the 

u 4 
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side of public roads, to supply the thirsty traveller with 
water. The cutting of these ponds, and building flights 
of steps in order to descend into them, is in many cases 
very expensive : four thousand rupees are frequently ex¬ 
pended in one pond, including the expense attending the 
setting it apart to the use of the public; at which time 
an assembly of bramhuns is collected, and certain for¬ 
mulas from the shaatriis read by a priest; among which, 
in the name of the olfFerer, he says, I offer this pond of 
water to quench the thirst of mankind.” At the close of 
the ceremony, a feast is given to the assembled bram- 
hiins, who are also dismissed with presents. It is unlaw¬ 
ful for the owner ever afterwards to appropriate this pond 
to his own private use. If the water be very clear and 
sweet, the offerer is complimented as a person with whose 
merits the gods are pleased. A person of Burdwan, of 
the name of Ramtf-palQ, is mentioned as having prepared 
as many as a hundred pools in different places, and given 
them for public use. Persons inhabiting villages where 
water was scarce, used to petition this public benefactor 
to cut a pool for them; and, after obtaining leave of the 
raja, he bestowed upon them this necessary blessing.* 

The planting of trees to afford shade to travellers is 
another act of merit among the Hindoos, and, in a hot 
climate like this, deserves to be classed among actions 
that are commendable. Some trees also are considered 
as sacred, and the planting of them is therefore deemed 
a religious act. The trees thus planted are generally the 

* Cutting wells made a man famous in patriarchial times: a well, said to 
be Jacob's well, existed in Samaria at the commencement of the Christian 
era. John iv. 6,12. 
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ushwut’hii,*^ the viitu,* vilwu,'" iishoku," vukoolujo pliik- 
shu,P oodoomburu,'^ shingshupa/ tumalu,® jeevil-poo* 
tree/ &c. At the time of planting these trees, no reli¬ 
gious ceremony takes place; but when they are dedicated 
to public or sacred uses, the ceremony called priitisht’ha 
is performed. The person who plants one ushwiit’hu," 
one nimbu,^ two chilmpuku,^ three nagukeshwGru,"'' 
seven talu,“ and nine cocoa-nut trees, and devotes them 
with their fruit, shade, &c. to public uses, is promised 
heaven. 

About twenty years ago, a land-owner of Patu-ddhil, 
about fourteen miles from Calcutta, planted an orchard 
by a public road, placed a person to keep it, and dedicated 
it to the use of travellers of all descriptions; who are per¬ 
mitted to enter it, and take as much fruit as they can eat 
on the spot. Krishnu-vusoo, of Calcutta, made a road^" 
from Kutilkii to the temple of Jijgilnnat’h, in Orissa, and 
planted a double row of fruit trees on the sides of this 
road for the use of pilgrims going to the temple. The 
pilgrims cook their food, sleep under the shade of these 
trees, and eat the fruit which they yield. He also cut a 
large pool near the temple, to supply these pilgrims with 
water. Raja Sookhii-muyd, of Calcutta, who died in the, 
year 1811, left 100,000 roopees to be appropriated to 
the repairs and improvement of the road to the temple 
of Jiigtinnat’h, in Orissa, and to assist pilgrims going 
there in paying the tax to Government. 

^ Ficu8 religiosa. ‘ Ficus Indica. iEgle inarmelos. 

" Jonesia asoca. o Mimusops elengi. p Ficus venosa. 

q Ficus gloraerata. ^ Dalbergia Sisso. • Xanthochymus pictorius. 

* Unascertained. Ficus religiosa. ^ Melia azadirachta. 

^ Michelia champaca. * Mesua ferea. » Borassus flabelliformi?. 

^ There are very few good public roads in Bengal. 
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In some parts, in the sultry months Voishaku and 
Joisht’hij, rich Hindoos, as an act of merit, erect sheds 
by the public roads, and supply travellers gratis with 
water and other refreshments. 

For the comfort of travellers, lodging-houses are 
erected by opulent Hindoos on the side of public roads, 
in some of which travellers are supplied with refresh¬ 
ments gratis. 


20 .—Reading and hearing the Pooranus, 

At the close of most of the pooranus, the writers affirm 
that it is an act of the greatest merit, extinguishing all 
sin, for the people to read these works, or hear them 
read. Those principally recited in Bengal, as an act of 
merit, are the MuhahhaiTitu, the Shree-bhaguvutu, the 
Kalikii poorarul, the Ootkulu, and Kashce khundus.^^ 

Some auspicious day, in the month Kartiku, MaghujOr 
Voishakhu, is chosen, on the day preceding which the 
brainhuns are entertained. A shed, covered with thatch 
and open on all sides, is prepared, sufficiently large, if the 
ceremony be on a grand scale, to accommodate four or 
five thousand people. At one end, a place rather ele¬ 
vated is prepared for the person who is to read ; and the 
other end, if there be a portico to the house, is enclosed 
by a curtain, from whence the women hear, and peep 
through the crevices. Mats are spread for the people to 
sit on, the bramhuns in one place, and the kayust’hus in 
another,and the shroodrhs in another. On the ap- 


• These two last works are parts of the Skuudtt-pooranu. 

When a kayiist’hu has a pooraim read at his own house, before the 
recital commences the officiating braiiiliun worships the book, the author 
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pointed day all take their places : the pepple, on enter¬ 
ing*, make prostration to the shalgramu and to the bram- 
hiins. The person at whose expense this is performed, 
after bathing, enters the assembly, acquaints the pundits 
with his design, and asks leave to choose those who are 
to read ; to each of whom he presents a piece of cloth, 
directing him what to do. The reader (Pat’huku) sits on 
the elevated seat; below him, on the right and left, sit 
the examiners (Dharukus); and before Iiiin the Sudusyils, 
who decide upon the exactness of the copy. Two persons 
(Shrotas) sit in front, and in the name of the householder 
hear it read. Before the recitation begins, a bramhdn 
in his name presents a garland of flowers, and some white 
paint, to the shalgramu ; places very thick garlands on 
the neck, arms, and head of the reader, and anoints his 
breast and forehead with white paint; and afterwards 
places garlands round the necks of the bramhuns and 
some of the shooddriis. The Pat’huku then (about nine 
or ten o’clock in the forenoon) begins to read one of these 
poorantts aloud. On the first day they sit about an hour; 
but on the succeeding days they begin at seven, and con¬ 
tinue till twelve; and in the afternoon meet again, 
when the meaning of what was read in the forenoon in 
Siingskritu is to be given in Bengalee, by the Kut’hukii, or 
speaker; who takes the seat of the Pat’hdku, placing the 
shalgramu upon a stand before him. At times the 
passions of the multitude are greatly moved ; when some 
one perhaps presents the reader with a piece of money. 
The whole is closed at dusk, when the people retire, and 
converse upon what they have heard. This method is 
pursued from day to day till the book is finished. The 

and the person whose actions arc celebrated in this work. Flowers, 
rice, a burnt-offering, &c. are presented to the book, and to the persons 
worshipped. 
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recitation of the Muhabharutii occupies four months, of 
the Shrec-bhagttvutu about one. 

Some persons entertain the guests on the last day in¬ 
stead of the first, dismissing the bramhuno with presents. 
It is said that not less than 100,000 roopees have been 
sometinaes expended by rich men at such recitals. The 
person who causes these books to be read, is promised 
gfeat future rewards. 

21 .—Sacred Rehearsals (GeelujS 

The Hindoos, as an act of merit, employ persons to 
sing those parts of their shastriis, which contain the his¬ 
tory of their gods. These songs have been composed in 
the Bengalee from the following, among other shastriis : 
the ChGndec, the Ramayun, the Milhabharutfi, the 
Shrec-bhaguvtitu, the Gunga-vakyti-vulee, the Kalyku, 
Pudmii, and Shivu pooranus, and the Kashce-khilndd. 
The names of the songs are: Kalcc-kcertunu, Unnuda- 
miiDgiilu, Krishnd-mungulu, Gunga-bhdkfee-tijrunginee, 
Kuvee-kunkdnu, Mundsa-miingulu, Hiiree-sungkeer- 
tunii, Peerer-gand, Dhdpcr-gand. 

As a specimen of the manner in which this singing is 
conducted, I insert an account of the performance called 
Kdvee-kdnkdnd.—Sometimes a rich man bears the ex¬ 
pense, and at others half a dozen persons join in it. If 
the former, he has the rehearsal in his own yard ; and if 
several unite, it is done in some suitable place in the 
village, after the place has been swept, and an awning 
put over it. Eight or ten singers of any cast, attended 
by four or five musicians, are employed. Upon the an¬ 
cles of all the singers are loose brass rings, which make 
a jingling noise : in the leflt hand is held a brush made 
from the tail of the cow of Tartary; and in the right, 

' From goi, sing. 
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round flat pieces of metal, which by being shook make a 
jingling noise. The drum continues to beat till all the 
people have taken their places; after which the chief 
singer steps forth, and after a short preface begins to sing, 
moving his feet, waving his hands, and now and then 
dancing. The softer music also plays at intervals, and 
the other singer stake parts, waving the cow-tails, and 
dancing with a slow motion. When the passions of the 
hearers are aflected, some throw small pieces of money at 
the feet of the principal singer. The performance con¬ 
tinues during the day for nearly six hours, and is renewed 
again at night. 

These rehearsals are in some instances continued a 
month : each day a new song is chosen. The inferior 
singers receive about eight*pence a day each; and for 
this trifle sing till they are black in the face, and become 
quite hoarse. The performance being out of doors, is 
very unfavourable to vocal efforts, and the exertions of 
the singers are in consequence very painful. The gifts 
to those singers who excel, often increase the allowance 
considerably; and at the time of their dismission, the per¬ 
formers have garments, &c. presented to them. A feast 
to the bramhuns concludes the rehearsal. Sometimes 
women are employed, though not frequently. 

The hearing of these songs, however filthy some of 
them may be, is considered as an act of religious merit. 

22 .—Hanging Lamps in the Air. 

In the month Kartikii, the Hindoos suspend lamps in 
the air on bamboos, in honour of the gods, and in obedi¬ 
ence to the shastrus. I cannot learn any other origin of 
this custom than this, that as the offering of lamps to 
particular gods is considered as an act of merit, so this 
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offering to all the gods, during the auspicious month 
Kartikil, is supposed to procure many benefits to the 
giver. 

23 .—Method of preventing Family Misfortunes, 

If a Hindoo die on an unlucky day, the shastriis de¬ 
clare that not only the whole race of such a person, 
but the very trees of his garden, will perish. To prevent 
these direful effects, a ceremony called Pooshkura-shantee 
is performed in the night, by the river side, or in some 
plain ; where two bramhiins sit on an altar, and worship 
the nine planets, also Yumu, Chitru-gooptn, Pooshkurii- 
poorooshu,^ and the shalgramu ; and aftewards offer a 
sacrifice. One of the bramhiins then makes the images of 
Yiimii and Pooshkuru-poorooshii; one with cow-dung, 
and the other with paste made of rice. To these images he 
imparts souls ; worships the knife, slays a fish, and offers 
it, in two parts, with some blood, to the cow-dung and 
paste images. The person who performs this ceremony 
then dismisses the two bramhuns with fees, and avoids 
seeing their faces any more on that night. 

24 .—Ceremony for removing the Evils following 
bad Omens, 

If a thunder-bolt fall on a house ; if a vulture, or har • 
gilla (the gigantic crane), alight on it; or if shackals or 
owls lodge in it; or if a shackal howl in the yard in the 
day time, some evil will befall the persons living in this 
house. To prevent this, the ceremony called Udbhootii- 
shantee is performed ; which comprises the worship of 


' Yumii is the judge of the dead; Chitru-gooptCi is his recorder; and 
Pooshkttrti-poorooshu, a kind of inferior deity, who resides with YumG. 
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Bruinha and other gods, the burnt-sacrifice, repeating 
the name of a certain deity, &c. 

25 .—Ceremonies performed while sitting on a dead 
body. 

In the former edition of this work, I inserted a pretty 
long account of a number of strange ceremonies, prin¬ 
cipally drawn from the tiintrus, and known under the 
name of Sadhiinu. One of these rites is performed while 
sitting on a dead body ; and the whole are practised un¬ 
der the superstitious notion that the worshipper will 
obtain an interview with his guardian deity, and be em¬ 
powered to work miracles. 

The late Ranul Krishnu, raja of Natorti, employed 
the greater part of his time in repeating the name of his 
guardian deity, and in various gloomy and intoxicating 
rites. Tlie princess who had adopted him, and who had 
become his spiritual guide, was offended on perceiving 
his turn of mind. A little before his death, he performed 
the Shuviisadhunu, and his house steward, a bramhiln, 
provided for him a dead body and other necessary arti¬ 
cles; and it is affirmed, that while the raja was sitting 
on the dead body (which was placed in the temple of 
Kalee, built by the raja at Natoril),^ he was thrown 
from it to the river Narudu, a distance of about half a 
mile. After a long search, the raja was found on this 
spot in a state of insensibility, and in a few days after he 
died. I give this story as it was related to me by two or 
three bramhuns. That the raja performed the Shtivti- 
sadhiinii is very probable. 

* The raja is said to have endowed this tecnple with lands, &c. of the 
annual value of 100,000 roopees. 
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26 .—Ceremonies for removing^ subduing^ or destroying 
Enemies, 

The tuntrQ shastrus, and even the vedus, have laid 
down the forms of an act of worship to remove an enemy 
to a distance, to bring him into subjection, or to destroy 
him. This worship is addressed to the yoginees, or other 
inferior deities, before a female image made of cow-dung, 
or a pan of water, on a Tuesday or Saturday, at the 
darkest hour of the night. Many incantations are re¬ 
peated, and some bloody sacrifices offered. The wor¬ 
shipper expects, that by the power of these incantations 
his enemy will be seized with some dreadful disease, and 
will thus perish by the unseen hand of the yoginees. 
If a person hear that his enemy is performing these cere¬ 
monies for his destruction, he pays another person to 
perform similar rites, to prevent any evil arising to him. 

27 .—Impure OrgieSy with Fleshy spirituous LiquorSy 
(Pb ornabh isheku ). 

Some of the worshippers of the female deities assume 
the profession of brumhucharees; among whom the cere¬ 
mony called poornabhisheku is known, and which is per¬ 
formed in the night, in a secret manner, at the house of the 
person who understands the formulas. He who wishes to 
be initiated into these rites, raises an altar of earth in the 
house appointed, and scatters some peas on it, which sprout 
out by the time the altar is used. On the day preceding 
the rites, he performs the vriddhee-shraddhii in the name 
of his deceased ancestors; and during the whole of the fol¬ 
lowing night, repeats the name of the goddess to be wor¬ 
shipped, rehearses her praise, eats flesh, drinks spirits, &c. 
On the following day, he takes to the house appointed some 
flesh (of any animal), spirituous liquors, rice, fish, and 
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many other offerings; with nine females of different 
casts (one of which must be a bramhttn’s daughter), and 
nine men (brumhucharees); with one female for the 
priest, and another for himself. The priest next takes 
nine pans of water, and places on them branches of 
different trees, and sets up some plantain trunks around 
them ; after which the person to be initiated presents a 
garment to the priest, and intreats him to anoint him. 
The priest then offers to the goddess an intoxicating 
beverage, made with the leaves of hemp ; of w^hich alf 
present, both women and men, partake. He next rubs 
on the foreheads of the persons present some red lead, 
and worships the goddess, the guardian deity of the 
person to be initiated, making the latter repeat it; and 
worships the men and women who are present, presenting 
to each a piece of cloth and other offerings. Next the 
priest gives to the women spirituous liquors, in cups 
made of the cocoa-nut, or of human skulls. What they 
leave is taken out of the cups, mixed together, and given 
to the men. The women then arise one by one, and, 
dipping the branches into the pans of water, sprinkle 
the person to be initiated, repeating incantations. This 
action is repeated by the priest, who changes the name of 
the disciple, and gives him one expressive of the state 
into which he is entering, as, Aniindu-nat'hu, /. e. the 
lord of joy. If after this the disciple should become a 
religious mendicant, he is called a Vuktavu-dhootii: if 
he continue in a secular state, he is called a Gooptavu- 
dhootfi.^ All the persons present continue repeating the 

The first of these two names implies, that the person makes no secret 
of his being in the order into which he is initiated. He therefore becomes 
a religious mendicant, and publicly drinks spirits and smokes intoxicating 
herbs. The latter, after initiation, continues in a secular state, and drinks 
spirituous liquors in secret. 
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names of their guardian deities, and at intervals partake 
of the offerings, without considering the distinctions of 
cast, or the unlawfulness of the food. After midnight, 
acts of obscenitj' are perpetrated so abominable, that the 
bramhiin who gave me this account could only repeat 
them in part/ After this, the priest w'orships one or 
more females, the daughters of bramhuns, and sacrifices 
a goat to Bhuguvulec. The initiated then offers a pre¬ 
sent of money to the priest, and to the females and males 
present. The remainder of the night is spent in eating, 
drinking spirits, and repeating the names of different 
deities. These abominable ceremonies are enjoined in 
most of the tiintru shastrus. The bramhun who gave me 
this account had procured it from a brumhilcharee, by 
pretending that he wished to perform these rites. 

In the year. 1809, Trikohu-goswameo, a vuktavii- 
dhodtu, died at Kalce-ghatu, in the following manner : 
—Three days before his death he dug a grave near his 
hut, in a place surrounded by three vilwu trees, which 
he himself had planted. In the evening he placed a 
lairo in the grave, in which he made an offering of flesh, 
greens, rice, &c., to (he shackals, repeating it the next 
evening. The following day he obtained from a rich native 
ten roopees’ worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a 
number of mendicants, who sat drinking with him till 
twelve at noon, when he asked among the spectators at 
what hour it would be full moon ; being informed, he 
went and sat in his grave, and continued drinking liquors. 
Just before the time for the full moon, he turned his 

* Kam-natMm, tlie second Saiigskritu ptindit in the college, informed a 
friend ot mine, that he once watched one of these groups unobserved, when 
spirits were poured on the head of a naked woman, while another drank 
them as they ran from her body. 
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head towards the temple of Kalee, and informed the 
spectators that he had come to Kalee-ghatu with the hope 
of seeing the goddess, not the image in the temple. He 
had frequently been urged by different persons to visit the 
temple; but though he had not assigned a reason for his 
omission, he now asked, what he was to go and see 
there :—a temple ? He could see that where he was. 
A piece of stone made into a face, or the silver hands ? 
He could see stones and silver any where else. He wished 
to see the goddess herself; but he had not, in this body, 
obtained the sight. However, he had still a mouth and 
a tongue, and he would again call upon her. He then 
called out aloud twice, ‘‘ Kalce ! Kalee !” and almost 
immediately died ;—probably from excessive intoxication* 
The spectators, though Hindoos (who in general despise 
a drunkard), considered this man as a great saint, who 
had foi*eseen his own death when in health; he had not 
less than four hundred disciples. 

The persons who have gone through the ceremony of 
Poornabhisheku conceal this fact as much as possible, as 
the drinking of spirits is disgraceful. They renounce all 
the ceremonies of the other Hindoos, as far as they can 
do it without incurring disgrace and loss of cast. 

Two bramhtins, who sat with me when I was finishing 
this account, assured me, that the drinking of spirits was 
now so common, that out of sixteen Hindoos, two drank 
spirits in secret, and about one in sixteen in public.*^ 
Several of the Hindoo rajas, who had received the initiat- 

^ They offer, or pretend to offer, these spirits to the idols, and then the 
drinking, or drinking to excess, is no crime in the opinion of these brum> 
hticharees. Amongst the regulav Hindoos, the eating of flesh is a crime,^ 
but eating flesh that has been offered to an image is an innocent action, 

X 2 
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ing incantations of the female deities, are said to have 
given themselves up to the greatest excesses in drinking 
spirits. 

28 .—Burning of Widows alive. 

The following and other passages from the Hindoo 
shastrus have no doubt given rise to this singularly shock¬ 
ing practice. 

O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointexl with 
clarified butter, eyes (coloured) with stibium, and void of 
tears, enter thee, the parent of water, that they may 
not be separated from their husbands, but may be in 
union with excellent husbands, be sinless, and jewels 
among women.”— Rig-vedu. 

There are 33,000,000 of hairs on the human body. 
The woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will 

remain so many years in heaven.-As the snake- 

catcher draws the serpent from its hole, so she, rescuing* 

her husband (from hell), rejoices with him.-The woman 

who expires on the funeral pile with her husband purifies 
the family of her mother, her father, and her husband. 

-If the husband be a bramhilnicide, an ungrateful 

person, or a murderer of his friend, the wife by burning 

with him purges away his sins.-There is no virtue 

greater than a virtuous* woman’s burning herself with 
her husband.-No other effectual duty is known for 


* The terms Sadhwee and Sutee, here rendered virtuous, are thus ex¬ 
plained by Harcetiicommiserating witli her husband in trouble, 
rejoicing in his joys, neglecting herself when he is gone from home, and 
dying at his death.’* In the Mdtshya pooranu it is said, ‘‘ By the favour of 
a chaste woman (Sadhwet) the universe is preserved, on which account alic 
"is to be regarded by kings and people as a goddess.” 
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virtuous women, at any time after the death of their 

lords, except casting themselves into the same fire.- 

As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, 
shall decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the 
same fire with her deceased lord, so long shall she not be 
exempted from springing again to life in the body of some 
female animal.”— ^Uhgira, 

If a woman who had despised her husband, and had 
done what was contrary to his mind, should (even) from 
mercenary motives, as fear, or a suspension of the reason¬ 
ing powers, die with her husband, she shall be purged 
from all (crimes).”— Muhabharutu, 

Though he have sunk to a region of torment, be re¬ 
strained in dreadful bonds, have reached the place of 
anguish, be seized by the imps of Ytirnu, be exhausted of 
strength, and afflicted and tortured for his crimes ; still, 
as a serpent-catcher unerringly drags a serpent from his 
hole, so does she draw her husband from hell, and ascend 
with him to heaven by the power of devotion.—If the 
wife be within one day’s journey of the place where the 
husband died, and signify her wish to burn with him, the 
burning of his corpse shall be delayed till her arrival.—If 
the husband die on the third day of the wife’s menstrual 
discharge, and she desire to burn with him, the burning 
of his corpse shall be delayed one day to accommodate 
her.”— Vasii. 

If the husband be out of the country when he dies, 
let the virtuous wife take his slippers (or any thing else 
which belongs to his dress), and binding them (or it) on 
her breast, after purification, enter a separate fire.”— 
Brumhu pooranu. 
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A bramhunee cannot burn herself on a separate 
pile” Goutumu .—“ But this is an eminent virtue in 
another woman.”— Ooshuna. 

A woman with a young child, pregnant, doubtful 
whether she is pregnant or not, or nienstruous, cannot 
ascend the pile.” — Vrihtm-narudcej/u pooranu ,—The 
Vishnoo pooranu adds, or lately brought to bed (within 
20 or SO days), cannot,” &c. 

I do not find, that it is common for women to reveal 
their intention of being burnt with their husbands while 
both parties are in health. A few, however, avow this in 
confidence to their husbands, and there may be circum¬ 
stances in the family which may lead to the expectation 
of such an event. In some families, for several genera¬ 
tions, the widow invariably perishes at the death of her 
husband ; and thus established custom exacts this self- 
immolation from every woman, who has been so unhappy 
as to have become united to such a family. How shock¬ 
ing to the female herself, to know that such a death 
awaits her ! How shocking to the son, had he the 
feelings of a man, to know that he is doomed to perpe¬ 
trate so horrible a matricide ! 

When the husband is directed by the physician to be 
carried to the river side, there being then no hopes of 
his recovery, the wife declares her resolution to be burnt 
with him.™ In this case, she is treated with great respect 

Dying in the sight of tlic Ganges is not considered as absolutely neces¬ 
sary, however, if a woman perish with the dead l)ody; and sometimes a 
wife forbids the removal of her sick husband, assuring her friends that 
she means to be burnt, and thus make the salvation of her husband cer¬ 
tain, without the help of Gimga. 
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by her neighbours, who bring- her delicate food, &c., 
and when the husband is dead, she again declares her 
resolution to be burnt with his body. Having broken a 
small branch from the mango tree, she takes it with her, 
and proceeds to the body, where she sits down. The 
barber then paints the sides of her feet red ; after which 
she bathes, and puts on new clothes. During these pre¬ 
parations, the drum beats a certain sound, by which it is 
known that a widow is about to be burnt with the 
corpse of her husband. On hearing this the villagers 
assemble. The son, or if there be no son, a relation, 
or the head man of the village, provides the articles ne¬ 
cessary for the ceremony. A hole is first dug in the 
ground, round which stakes are driven into the earth, 
and thick green stakes laid across to form a kind of bed; 
and upon these are laid, in abundance, dry faggots, 
hemp, clarified butter, pitch, &c. The officiating bram- 
hiin now causes the widow to repeat the formulas, in 
which she prays, (hat as long as fourteen Indrus reign, 
or as many years as there are hairs on her head, she may 
abide in heaven with her husband; that the heavenly 
dancers during this time may w'ait on her and her hus¬ 
band ; and that by this act of merit all the ancestors of 
her father, mother, and husband, may ascend to heaven.” 
She now presents her ornaments to her friends, ties 
some red cotton on both wrists, puts two new combs in 
her hair, paints her forehead, and takes into the end of 
the cloth that she wears some parched rice and kourees. 
While this is going forward, the dead body is anointed 
with clarified butter and bathed, prayers are repeated 
over it, and it is dressed in new clothes. The son next 
takes a handful of boiled rice, prepared for the purpose, 
and, repeating an incantation, offers it in the name of his 
deceased father. Ropes and another piece of cloth are 

X 4 
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spread upon the wood, and the dead body is then laid 
upon the pile. The widow next walks round the funeral 
pile seven tinies, strewing parched rice and kourees as 
she goes, which some of the spectators endeavour to 
catch, under the idea that they will cure diseases." The 
widow now ascends the fatal pile, or rather throws her¬ 
self down upon it by the side of the dead body. A few 
female ornaments having been laid over her; the ropes 
are drawn over the bodies, with which they are tied fast 
together, and the faggots then placed upon them. The 
son, averting his head, puts fire to the face of his father, 
and at the same moment several persons light the pile at 
difierent sides, when women, relations, &c., set up a 
cry; more faggots are now thrown upon the pile with 
haste, and two bamboo levers are brought over the 
whole, to hold down the bodies and the pile.® Several 
persons are employed in holding down these levers, and 
others in throwing water upon them, that they may not 
be scorched. While the fire is burning, more clarified 
butter, pitch, and faggots, are thrown into it, till the 
bodies are consumed. It may take about two hours 
before the whole is burnt, but I conceive the woman 
must be dead in a few minutes after the fire has been 
kindled. At the close, each of the persons who have 
been employed takes up a burning stick and throws it 
on the remaining fire. The bones, &c. that may be left 
are cast into the Ganges. The place where the bodies 
have been burnt is plentifully washed with water; after 

" Mothers hang the kourees round the necks of sick children. 

^ A person sometimes takes one of these bamboos, after the bodies are 
burnt, and, making a bow and arrow with it, repeats incantations over it. 
He then makes an image of some enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow 
into this image. The person whose image is thus pierced, is said to be im> 
mediately seized with a pain in bis breast. 
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which the son of the deceased makes two balls of boiled 
rice, and, with an incantation, offers them in the name 
ofhis father and mother, and lajs them on the spot where 
they were burnt. The persons who have been engaged 
in burning the bodies nov>r bathe ; and each one, taking 
up water in his hands three times, and repeating incan¬ 
tations, pours out drink-offerings to the deceased. The 
son binds upon his loins, in coming up out of the water, 
a shred of new cloth ; which he wears, if a bramhtin, ten 
days. After this the family return home, or remain till 
evening; or, if the burning have taken place in the 
evening, till the next morning. Before* entering the 
house, they touch a piece of hot iron, and also fire. 
This is done as a charm against evil spirits. 

Soon after my arrival in Bengal, I was an eye-witness 
to two instances of the burning of widows to death :— 
on the latter occasion two women were burnt together; 
one of them appeared to possess great resolution, but the 
other was almost dead with fear. In the year 1812, I also 
saw another widow burnt to death at Soonduru-poorQ, a 
distance of about three miles from Serampore; and in 
the month of November, 1812, the wife of Ramil-nidhee, 
a banker of Serampore, was burnt alive with the dead 
body of her' husband, not half a mile from the Mission- 
house. The natives do not attempt to hide these mur¬ 
ders, but rather glory in them as proofs of the divine 
nature of their religion. The facts hereafter inserted 
have been voluntarily given to me by respectable natives, 
most of whom were eye-witnesses of what they here 
testify. 

Several years ago, Ram-Nat’h, the second SungskrittI 
ptindit in the college of Fort-William, saw thirteen wo- 
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men burn themselves with one Mookttt ramii^ of Oola, 
near Shantee-poorii. After the pile, which was very 
large, had been set on fire, a quantity of pitch being 
previously thrown into it to make it burn the fiercer, 
another of this man’s wives came, and insisted on burn¬ 
ing : while she was repeating the formulas, however, 
her resolution failed, and she wished to escape; but her 
son, perceiving this, pushed her into the fire, which had 
been kindled on the sloping bank of the river, and the 
poor woman, to save herself, caught hold of another 
woman, a wife also of the deceased, and pulled her into 
the fire, where they both perished. 

o 

About the year 1789, Ubhhyfi-chilrunu, a bramhfin, 
saw four women burnt with Ram-kantu, a koolccn brain- 
hiin, at Vasu-dttroonee, near Kalee-ghatu. Three of 
these women were already surrounded by the flames 
when the fourth arrived. She insisted on being burnt 
with them ; accordingly, after going rapidly through the 
preparatory ceremonies (the bramhilns in the mean* 
time bringing a large quantity of combustible materials), 
some fresh wood was laid near the fire already kindled, 
upon which this infatuated female threw herself. In a 
moment faggots, oil, pitch, &c. were thrown upon her, 
and, amidst the shouts of the mob, she expired. 

Ram-Huree, a bramhun, had three wives living at 
Khiiriiduh, near Calcutta, at the time of his death, about 
the year 1802. One of them was deranged ; with another 
he had never cohabited, and by the other he had one son. 
The latter had agreed with her husband, that, whenever he 
should die, she would burn with him : and he promised her 
that if he died at Patna, where his employer lived, (he body 
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should be sent down to KhiirQdiih. This woman touched 
her husband’s body at the time of this agreement, as a 
solemn ratification^ of what she said.** After some time 
,this man died at Patna, and a friend fastened the body in 
a box, and sent it down on a boat. As soon as it arrived 
at Khuriidiih, the news was sent to his relations. The 
wife who had made the agreement failed in her resolution, 
and sat in the house weeping. Her son, who was grown 
to manhood, ordered her repeatedly, in the most brutal 
manner to proceed to the funeral pile ; and reminded her, 
that it was through her that his father’s body had been 
brought so far: but she refused, and still remained weep¬ 
ing. While this was going forward, the deranged wife, 
hearing that her husband was dead, and that his body had 

f The Hindoos also make oath while touching one of the shastriis, or 
the slialgramu, or a cow, or fire, or the toolhsee, or a roodrakshu siring of 
beads, or rice. When made before a braiuhiin, or in a temple, or by laying 
tlie hand on the head of a son, an oath is also ratified.* 

n The Hindoos relate a number of stories respecting women wbo pro¬ 
mised their husbands to burn with them, but afterwards shrank from the 
task. A story of this kind i.i related of a man named Gopalii-bhaiu, who 
pretended to die, in order to try the faithfulness of his wife. As soon as 
she thought he was really dead, she declared she would not die on his 
funeral pile, when the (supposed) dead man arose, and upbraided her for 
her insincerity. Another story is related of Shumbhoo-i’ara, of Arachya, 
in Burdwan, who had three wives, but was most attached to the youngest. 
Tills woman had promised her husband to burn with him after his death, 
and he had in consequence behaved with the greatest coolness towards hia 
other wives, and had heaped all his wealth on this favourite. A person 
suggested doubts respecting the sincerity of this woman's declaration* 
To try her, on a certain qpcasion, when absent from home, her husband 
sent a relation to say he was dead, and to urge her to go to the spot to be 
burnt with him. As soon as she heard the tidings, instead of proceeding 
to the spot where the body was supposed to be waiting, she locked up all 
the jewels, &c. her husband bad given her, and set her husband's relations 
at defiance. In a few hours the (dead) liusbaiid arrived, degraded this wife, 
and for the future became more attached to the other two. 
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arrived at the landing^-place, instantjy declared that she 
would burn with him. The people endeavoured to ter¬ 
rify her, and divert her from her purpose ; but she per¬ 
sisted in affirming that she would positively burn. She ^ 
came to the house, and poured the most bitter reproaches 
on the wife who was unwilling to die. This poor de¬ 
ranged wretch had a chain on her leg : a spectator pro¬ 
posed to take it off, and lead her to the funeral pile ; 
and the second wife arriving, she was led with this de¬ 
ranged woman to the body : the wood and other articles 
for the funeral pile were prepared, and a large crowd 
had assembled by the river side. As soon as the deranged 
wife saw the dead body, which was very much disfigured, 
and exceedingly offensive, she declared it was not her 
husband; that in fact they were going to burn her with 
a dead cow. She poured curses on them all, and protested 
she would not burn with a dead cow.' The other female, 
who had never .touched her husband, except at the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, was then bound to this putrid carcase, 
and devoured by the flames. 

About the year 1796, the following most shocking and 
atrocious murder, under the name of suhii-murunu,® 
was perpetrated at Mujil-pooru, about a day’s journey 
south from Calcutta. Bancha-ramu, a bramhiin of the 
above place, dying, his wife went to be burnt with the 
body: all the previous peremonies were performed; she 
was fastened on the pile, and the fire was kindled; but 
the night was dark and rainy. When the fire began to 
scorch this poor woman, she contrived to disentangle her¬ 
self from the dead body, and creeping from under the 

* In the month of January, 1813, a poor deranged woman was burnt alive 
with the corpse of her husband, Ruglioo-nat’h, a bramhun, at Bujura- 
pooru, in thezillah of Krlshnu-ntiguru. 

* Silha, with murunvi, death. 
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pile, hid herself among some brush-wood. In a little 
time it was discovered that there was only one body on 
the pile. The relations immediately took the alarm, and 
searched for the poor wretch ; the son soon dragged her 
forth, and insisted that she should throw herself on the 
pile again, or drown or hang herself. She pleaded for 
her life at the hands of her own son, and declared that she 
could not embrace so horrid a death—but she pleaded in 
vain : the son urged, that he should lose his cast, and 
that therefore he would die, or she should. Unable to 
persuade her to hang or drown herself, the son and the 
others present then tied her hands and feet, and threw 
her on the funeral pile, where she quickly perished. 

Gopec-nat’h, a bramhiln employed in the Serampore 
printing-ofiice, was informed by his nephew, that in the 
year 1799, he saw thirty-seven females burnt alive with 
the remains of Ununtu-ram, a bramhun of Bagna-para, 
near Nudccya. This koolccn bramhiln had more than 
a hundred wives. At the first kindling of the fire, only 
three of them were present; but the fire was kept burn- 
ing three days! When one or more arrived, the cere¬ 
monies were performed, and they threw themselves on the 
blazing fire! On the first day, three were burnt; on 
the second, fifteen; and on the third, nineteen ! Among 
these, some were forty years old, and others as young 
as sixteen. The three first had lived with this bramhun ; 
the others had seldom seen him. From one family he 
had married four sisters ; two of these were among the 
slaughtered victims. 

In the year 1812, a kooleen bramhdn, who had mar¬ 
ried twenty-five women, died at Choola-khalee. Thir¬ 
teen died during his lifetime; the remaining twelve 
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perished with him on the funeral pile, leaving thirty 
children to deplore the fatal effects of this horrid system. 

Some years ago, a kooleen bramhun, of considerable 
property, died at Sookhuchiiru, three miles east of Se- 
rampore. He had married more than forty women, 
eighteen of whom perished on the funeral pile. On 
this occasion a fire extending ten or twelve yards in 
length was pi^epared, into which they threw themselves, 
leaving more than forty children. 

About the year 1802, the wife of a man of property of 
the writer cast was burnt at Kashce-poorii, in the suburbs 
of Calcutta. The bramhun who witnessed this scene 
informed me, that when he went to the spot he saw a 
vast crowd of people assembled; and amongst the rest 
the above female, a girl about fourteen years old, and 
another female, of a different cast, who had cohabited 
with the deceased. The girl addressed herself to the 
mistress of her husband, and asked her what she did 
there : it was true, her husband had never loved her, 
nor had he for one day since their marriage lived with 
her; yet she was now resolved to enjoy his company after 
death. She added (continuing her address to the mis¬ 
tress of her husband), If, however, you will accompany 
him, come, let us burn together; if not, arise and de¬ 
part.” She then asked the woman what her husband had 
bequeathed to her, and was answered that he had given 
her twenty-five roopees, and some clothes. To this the 
wife of the deceased added twenty-five more. After this 
conversation, the bramhuns hastened the ceremonies ; her 
friends entreated her to eat some sweetmeats, but she 
declined it, and declared that she would eat nothing but 
that^which she came to eat (fire). At this time the 
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clouds gathered thick, and there was the appearance of 
heavy rain : some persons urged delay till the rain was 
over; but she requested them to hasten the business, for 
she was ready. A bramhun now arrived, and entreated 
the favour of this woman to forgive a debt due to her 
husband, for which his brother was in confinement. She 
forgave it, leaving a written order behind her, to which 
she affixed her mark. After the ceremonies by the side 
of the river, and near the pile, were concluded, she laid 
herself down on the pile, placing one arm under the head 
of the deceased, and the other over his breast, and they 
were thus tied together. At the time of lighting the 
pile, the rain fell in torrents, and the fire was so partially 
lighted, that during half an hour it only singed her 
clothes and her hair. This devoted female, however, re¬ 
mained in the same posture on the pile till the raiaceased, 
when, in a few seconds, the fire devoured her. It was 
reported that she had cohabited with others, but she 
denied it before she ascended the pile. 

An English clergyman, now deceased, once related to 
me two scenes to which he had been an eye-witness :— 
one was that of a young woman, who appeared to possess 
the most perfect serenity of mind during every part of 
the preparatory ceremonies: calm and placid, she acted 
as though unconscious of the least danger ; she smiled at 
some, gave presents to others, and w^alked round the 
funeral pile, and laid herself down by the dead body, 
with as much composure as though she had been about to 
take rest at night. The other scene was very different: 
the woman, middle-aged and corpulent, appeared to go 
through the business with extreme reluctance and agita¬ 
tion ; the bramhiins watched her, followed her closely, 
held her up, and led her round the funeral pile, and' 
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seemed to feel uneasy till they had tied her fast to the 
dead body, and had brought the faggots and bamboo 
levers over her. This clergyman added, that he saw 
one of this woman’s arms move, as in convulsive motions, 
for some time after the pile was lighted. The Hindoos 
say, that it is a proof the woman was a great sinner, if any 
part of her body is seen to move after the pile has been 
lighted; and, on the contrary, if she is not seen to move, 
they exclaim, Ah! what a perfect creature she was ! 
What a blessed srihu-muruntt was her’s !” A respectable 
native once told me, that he had heard of a woman’s 
shrieking dreadfully after she was laid on the pile, which, 
however, did not save her life.' 

Instances of children of eight or ten years of age thus 
devoting themselves are not uncommon. About the year 
1804, a child eight years old vvas burnt with the dead 
body of Hdree-nat’h, a brambfin of Elo, near Calcutta. 
At the time the news arrived of the death of this child’s 
husband, she was playing with other children at a neigh¬ 
bour’s house. Having just before been severely chas¬ 
tised by her aunt, and having formerly suffered much 
from her, she resolved to burn with the dead body, in 
order to avoid similar treatment in future; nor could 
her relations induce her to alter her resolution. She said 
she would enter the fire, but would not go back to her 
aunt. As soon as she was laid on the pile, she appeared 
to die (no doubt from fear), even before the fire touched 
her. The Hindoos say, it is often the case, that the 
female who is really Sadhwee, is united to her husband t. 

‘ I am credibly ibforined, that on the banks of the Briimhu-pootiii, the 
Hindoos do not lay faggots on the bodies, nor are bamboos used as levers to 
hold them down; but the widow lies on the pile with her arras round her 
husband, and the hre is kindled beneath them. 
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immediately on hearing the news of his death, without 
the delay of the fire.—Another instance of the same kind 
occurred in the year 1802, at Vilrisha, near Calcutta ; a 
child, eight years old, was burnt with her husband. Be¬ 
fore she went to the funeral pile, she was compelled to 
put her hand upon some burning coals, and hold it there 
for some time, to convince her friends that she should 
not shrink at the sight of the fire.—About the year 1794, 
a girl, fifteen years old, who had been delivered of her 
first child about three weeks, was burnt with her husband, 
Devee-churunu, a bramhun of Munirani-pooru, near 
Barrack-pooru. Her friends remonstrated with her, and 
did all except (what they ought to have done) use force. 
When they urged the situation of the infant she would 
leave, she begged they would not disturb her mind with 
such things: it was only a female child, and therefore 
the leaving it was of less consequence. After she had 
mounted the pile, she sat up, and assured the officiating 
bramhiin she then recollected, that in a former birth he 
was her father. 

Women eighty years old and upwards sometimes burn 
with their husbands. About the year 1791, Gopald- 
naya-lunkard, a very learned bramhun, died at Nudeeya. 
He was supposed to have been one hundred years old at 
the time of his death; his wife about eighty. She was 
almost in a state of second childhood, yet her grey hairs 
availed nothing against this most abominable custom.—A 
similar instance occurred about the year 1809, at Shan- 
tee-pooru, when the wife of Ramu-chfindru-vusoo, a ka- 
ydst'hfi, at the age of eighty or eighty-five, was burnt 
with the corpse of her husband. 

Mrityoonjuyu, the first Sdngskritii piindit in the Col- 

VOL. III. y 
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lege of Fort-William, once saw a bramhilnee at Run- 
poorii, who had escaped from the pile. She was carried 
away by a mat-maker, from whom she eloped, and after¬ 
wards lived with a Mhsdlman groom.—About the year 
1804, a woman who had cohabited with a man as her para¬ 
mour, burnt herself with his body at Kalee-ghatu, near 
Calcutta.—Some years ago, a sepoy from the upper pro¬ 
vinces died at Khiddiir-pooru, near Calcutta. The wo¬ 
man who had cohabited with him went to the head land- 
owner, and requested him to provide the materials for 
burning her with the dead body. He did so, and this 
adulteress also entered the flames, and was consumed 
with the dead body of her paramour. 

In Orissa, the defenceless widow is compelled to cast 
herself into a pit of fire. If, on the death of a raja, his 
wife burn herself with him, his concubines are seized, and 
by beating, dragging, binding, and other forcible me¬ 
thods, are compelled to throw themselves into the pit, 
where they are all destroyed together. On this subject I 
beg leave to insert a letter sent me by Piirushoo-ram, a 
learned bramhUn :—Shree Piirushoo-ram writes: I 
have myself seen the wives of one of the rajas of Oorisya 
burn with their husband. These are the particulars:— 
After the death of raja Gopce-nat’h-dcvu, the head-queen, 
of her own accord, being prepared to be burnt with the 
body, a pit was dug, and quantities of wood piled up in 
it, upon which the corpse was laid, and upon this more 
faggots : when the fire blazed with the greatest fury, the 
head-queen cast herself into the flames and perished. 
The two other wives of the raja were unwilling to follow 
this example; but they were seized by force, and thrown 
into the pit, and consumed. This happened about the 
year 1793.” 
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The widows of the yogees, a description of weavers, 
are sometimes buried alive with their deceased husbands. 
If the person have died near the Ganges, the grave is 
dug by the side of the river, at the bottom of which they 
spread a new cloth, and on it lay the dead body. The 
widow then bathes, puts on new clothes, and paints her 
feet; and after various ceremonies, descends into the pit 
that is to swallow her up : in this living tomb she sits down, 
and places the head of her deceased husband on her knee, 
having a lamp near her. The priest (not a bramhdn) sits 
by the side of the grave, and repeats certain ceremonies, 
while the friends of the deceased walk round the grave 
several times, repeating, “ Hiiree Bui! Hdree Bdl!” 
(that is, literally, Repeat the name of Hdreebut in 
its common use it is equivalent to Huzza ! Huzza !”) 
The friends (if rich) cast into the grave garments, sweet¬ 
meats, sandal-wood, roopees, milk, curds, clarified but¬ 
ter, or something of this kind ; and the widow directs a 
few trifles to be given to her friends or children. The 
son also casts a new garment into the grave, with flow¬ 
ers, sandal-wood, &c., after which earth is carefully 
thrown all round the widow, till it has arisen as high as 
her shoulders, when the relations throw earth in as fast 
as possible, till they have raised a mound of earth on the 
grave; when thej^ tread it down with their feet, and thus 
bury the miserable wretch alive. They place on the 
grave sandal-wood, rice, curds, a lamp, &c,, and then, 
walking round the grave three times, return home.— 
Among the voishnUvils also are instances of widows being 
buried alive with the dead bodies of their husbands.—On 
inquiring among the bramhflns, and other Hindoos em¬ 
ployed in the Seram pore printing-office, I found that 
these murders were much more frequently practised than 
I had supposed : almost every one had seen widows thus 
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buried alive, or had heard of them from undoubted au¬ 
thority. 

The following circumstance took place at Gondfil-para, 
about twenty miles north of Calcutta, on the 18th of 
March 1813, and was communicated to the author by 
Capt. Kemp, an eye-witness. The description is nearly 
in his own words On Thursday last, at nine in the 
morning, Vishwunat’hu, one of our best workmen, who 
had been sick but a short time, was brought down to the 
river side to expire ; he was placed, as is customary, on 
the bank, and a consultation held respecting the time he 
would die; the astrologer predicted tiiat his dissolution 
was near at hand. The sick man was then immersed up 
to the middle in the river, and there kept for some time; 
but death not being so near as was predicted, he was 
again placed on the beach, extended at full length, and 
exposed to a hot sun, where he continued the whole of 
the day, excepting at those intervals when it was sup¬ 
posed he was dying, when he was again immersed in the 
sacred stream. I visited him in the evening ; he was sen¬ 
sible, but had not the power of utterance; he however 
was able to make signs with his hand, that he did not 
wish to drink the river water, which they kept almost 
continually pouring into his mouth by means of a small 
shell. He remained in this situation during the night: 
in the morning the immersions commenced, and were 
continued at intervals till about five in the evening, when 
he expired, or was literally murdered. His wife, a 
young woman about sixteen years of age, hearing of his 
death, came to the desperate resolution of being buried 
alive with the corpse. She was accompanied by her 
friends down to the beach where the body lay, where a 
small branch of the mango tree was presented to her, 
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which (as I understood) was a setting a seal to her de¬ 
termination ; from which, after having accepted the 
branch, slie could not retreat. I went toiler, and ques¬ 
tioned her with respect to the horrid act she was about to 
perform, whether it was voluntary or from persuasion ; 
nothing of the latter appeared ; it was entirely her own 
desire. I spoke to her relations on the heinousness of 
the crime lliey were guilty of, yi allowing the young crea¬ 
ture thus to precipitate herself into the presence of her 
Creator uncalled-for. Mrs. K. spoke both to the mother 
and the daughter a good deal, but all to no purpose. 
The mother declared, that it was her daughter’s choice, 
who added, that she was determined to ^ go the road her 
husband had gone.* Tliere was not the least appearance 
of regret observable in the mother’s countenance, or con¬ 
duct. A w'ornan, then, can ^ forget her sucking child, 
and forsake the child of her womb the prophet seemed 
to think it only possible that there might exist such a 
monster, but here it was realized ; here was a monster 
of a mother, that could resign her child, the gift of a gra¬ 
cious Providence, and designed to be the comfort and 
support of her old age;—could, without the least ap¬ 
parent emotion, consign this child alive to the tomb, 
and herself continue an unmoved spectator of the horrid 
deed. At eight p. m. the corpse, accompanied by this 
self-devoted victim, was conveyed to a place a little be¬ 
low our grounds, where I repaired, to behold the per¬ 
petration of a crime which I could scarcely believe pos¬ 
sible to be committed by any human being. The corpse 
was laid on the earth by the river till a circular grave of 
about fifteen feet in circumference and five or six feet 
deep was prepared; and was then (after some formulas 
had been read) placed at the bottom of the grave in a 
sitting posture, with the face to the north, the nearest 
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relation applj^ing a lighted wisp of straw to the top of the 
head. The young widow now came forward, and having 
circumambulated the grave seven times, calling out 
Huree Bui! Hiiree Bui! in which she was joined by the 
surrounding crowd, descended into it. I then approach¬ 
ed within a foot of the grave, to observe if any reluctance 
appeared in her countenance, or sorrow in that of her 
relations: in hers no alteration was perceptible; in 
theirs there was the appearance of exultation. She 
placed herself in a sitting posture, with her face to the 
back of her husband, embracing the corpse with her left 
arm, and reclining her head on his shoulders; the other 
hand she placed over her own head, with her fore-^finger 
erect, which she moved in a circular direction. The 
earth was then deliberately put round them, two men 
being in the grave for the purpose of stamping it round 
the living and the dead, which they did as a gardener 
does around a plant newly transplanted, till the earth 
rose to a level with the surface, or two or three feet above 
the heads of the entombed. As her head was covered 
some time before the finger of her right hand, 1 had an 
opportunity of observing whether any regret was mani¬ 
fested ; but the finger moved round in the same manner 
as at first, till the earth closed the scene. Not a parting 
tear was observed to be shed by any of her relations, till 
the crowd began to disperse, when the usual lamentations 
and howling commenced, without sorrow.’* 

I could easily increase the number of these accounts, so 
as to form a volume; but I am not anxious to swell this 
work with more facts of this nature : these are sufficient 
to fill the mind of the benevolent with the deepest com¬ 
passion for the miserable victims of this shocking super¬ 
stition. 
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The Hindoo shastriis permit a ^roman to alter her re¬ 
solution even on the funeral pile, and command such a 
person to observe a severe fast as an atonement. This 
fast, however, may be commuted by gifts to bramhdns. 
The Vishnoo pooranQ directs such a female to become a 
brumhttcharee; which profession obliges the person to 
abstain from every pleasure, from chewing betle or other 
exhilirating herbs, from anointing herself with oil,'* &c. 
Notwithstanding this provision of the shastrd, I am in¬ 
formed that at present a widow, if she go to the dead 
body, declaring that she will be burnt with it, is never 
permitted to return : or, should such a case occur, she is 
delivered up to persons of the lowest cast, to do what 
they will with her; she never goes back to her relations. 

The desire of Hindoo women to die with their hus¬ 
bands, and the calmness of many in going through the 
ceremonies which precede this terrible death, are circum¬ 
stances almost, if not altogether, unparalleled. It is 
another proof of the amazing power which this super¬ 
stition has over the minds of its votaries.’^ Among other 
circumstances which urge them to this dreadful deed, we 
may rank the following:—First, the vedd, and other 

“ 'fhis anointing is called ubhish^kiij when oil is applied to the crown 
of the head, and reaches to all the limbs, it is called iibhyiingli. There 
seems to be a strong affinity between the Jewish and Hindoo methods of 
anointing in this respect: ** It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the 
skirls of his garments.” 

^ Such a widow reflects thus ; ** It is right that the wife leave the world 
with her husband ; a sou can never be to a mother what a husband is to a 
wife ; the extinction of life is the work of a minute; by strangling, by 
drowning, how soon does the soul leave the body : there are no terrors then 
in the funeral pile, and I shall at once enter on happiness! What multitudes 
have died in this manner before me j and If I live, I have nothing but sorrow 
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shastrtis^ recommend it, and promise the widow that she 
shall deliver her husband from hell, and enjoy a long 
happiness with him in heaven ; secondly, long custom has 
familiarized their minds to the deed ; thirdly, by this act 
they escape the disgrace of widowhood, and their names 
aro recorded among the honourable of their families^; 
fourthly, they avoid being starved and ill-treated by their 
relations; and lastly, the Hindoos treat the idea of death 
with comparative indifference, as being only changing 
one body for another, ns the snake changes his skin. If 
they considered death as introducing a person into an 
unalterable state of existence, and God, the judge, as 
requiring purity of heart, no doubt these ideas would 
make them weigh well a step pregnant with such momen¬ 
tous consequences. 

The conduct of the bramhilns at the burning of widows 
is so unfeeling, that those who have represented them to 
the world as the mildest and most amiable of men, need 
only^attend on one of these occasions to convince them, 
that they have greatly imposed on mankind. Where a 
family of bramhuiis suppose that the burning of a mother, 
or their brother’s or uncle’s wife, or any other female of 
the family, is necessary to support the credit of the family, 
the woman knows she must go, and that her death is ex¬ 
pected. She is aware, also, that if she should not burn, 
she wdll be treated with the greatest cruelly, and con¬ 
tinually reproached, as having entailed disgrace on the 
family. The bramhun who has greatly assisted me in 
this work, has very seriously assured me, that he be¬ 
lieved violence was seldom used to compel a woman to 

f It is common at JBeoares to set up, by the side of the river, stone 
monuments to the memory of widows who have been burut with the bodies 
of deceased husbands. Persons coming from bathing bow to these stones, 
and sprinkle water on them, repeating the words Sdlcc, i. e. cAaste^ 
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ascend the pile ; nay, that after she has declared her 
resolution, her friends sometimes use various arguments 
to discover whether she be likely to persevere or not 
(for if she go to the water side, and there refuse to burn, 
they consider it an indelible disgrace on the family); that 
it is not uncommon for tliem to demand a proof of her 
resolution, by obliging her to hold her finger in the fire ; 
if she be able to endure this, they conclude they are safe, 
and that she will not alter her resolution. If, however, 
she should flinch at the sight of the pile, &:c. they remain 
deaf to whatever she says ; they hurry her through the 
preparatory ceremonies, attend closely upon her, and 
go through the work of murder in the most determined 
manner. 

Some years ago, two attempts were made, under the 
immediate superintendance of Dr. Carey, to ascertain the 
number of widows burnt alive within a given time. The 
first attempt was intended to ascertain the number thus 
burnt within thirty miles of Calcutta, during one year, 
viz. in 1803. Persons, selected for the purpose, were 
sent from place to place through that extent, to inquire 
of the people of each town or village how many had been 
burnt within the year. The return made a total of 
FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT. Yet 
very few places east or west of the river Hoogly wer6 
visited. To ascertain this matter with greater exactness, 
ten persons were, in the year 1804, stationed in the dif¬ 
ferent places within the above-mentioned extent of 
country; each person’s station was marked out, and he 
continued on the watch for six months, taking account of 
every instance of a widow’s being burnt which came un¬ 
der his observation. Monthly reports were sent in ; and 
the result, though less than the preceding year’s report, 
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made the number between TWO AND THREE HUN¬ 
DRED for the year!—If within so small a space several 
hundred widows were burnt alive in one year, HOW 
MANY OF THESE WIDOWS MUST BE MUR¬ 
DERED IN A YEAR—IN SO EXTENSIVE A 
COUNTRY AS HINDOOST’HAN^! So that, in fact, 
the funeral pile devours more than war itself! How 
truly shocking ! Nothing equal to it exists in the whole 
work of human cruelty 1 What a tragic history would a 
complete detail of these burnings make ! 

— Voluntary Suicide (Kamyu-Murunu).^ 

A number of expressions in several shastrus counte¬ 
nance the practice of voluntary suicide’’; and some of 
the smritees and pooranus lay down rules for Kamyfi- 
mdriinu ; declaring it, however, a crime in a bramhdn; 

* It will easily occur to a person familiar with the Holy Scriptures^ what 
a great rtilference there is between the commands of the Scriptures re¬ 
specting the widow and the orphan, and the Hindoo shastrus. In the for¬ 
mer the Divine Being declares himself to be “ the father of the fatherless, 
the husband of the widow.” 

• From kamii, desire, and mhriinu, death. 

^ Many modern works in the English language give too much countenance 
to this dreadful crime. What is it that unites nominal Christians and Hea¬ 
thens in 80 many points of doctrine and practice ? MOnoo says, A mansion 
infested by age and by sorrow, let its occupier always cheerfully quit.” Mr. 
Hume says, “ Whenever pain or sorrow so far overcome my patience, as to 
make me tired of life, 1 may conclude that 1 am recalled from my station in 
the plainest and most express terms.—Where is the crime of turning a few 
ounces of blood from their natural channel ?” These are the opinions of 
Mtinoo and Hume. The Christian system, in every part, teaches us to say, 

All the days of my appointed time will 1 wait, till my change come.” In 
England, where the idea prevails that self-murder excludes from the hope of 
mercy in the next world, suicides are very common. What then must 
they be in a country containing so much unrelieved distress as this, and 
where the Inhabitants are persuaded, that self-murder in the Ganges is the 
very road to future happiness! 
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but meritorious in a shoodrii. The person is directed 
first to offer an atonement for all his sins, by making a 
present of gold to bramhuns, and honouring them with a 
feast; afterwards, putting on new apparel; and adorning 
himself with garlands of flowers, he is accompanied to 
the river by a band of music. If he has any property, 
he gives it to whom he pleases : then, sitting down by 
the side of the river, he repeats the name of his idol, and 
proclaims, that he is now about to renounce his life in 
this place in order to obtain such or such a benefit. After 
this, he and his friends proceed on a boat, and fastening 
pans of water to his' body, he plunges into the stream. 
The spectators cry out, Huree Bui! Hfiree Bui!’* 

Huzza! Huzza !” and then retire. Sometimes a person 
of property kindly interferes, and offers to relieve the 
wants of the victim if he will abstain from drowning 
himself; but the deluded man replies that he wants 
nothing, as he is going to heaven ! 

When a person is afflicted with a supposed incurable 
distemper, or is in distress, or despised, it is common 
for him to form the resolution of parting with life in the 
Ganges ; or the crime is committed after a vow, at the 
time of making which the person prayed for sont^ favour 
in the next birth, as riches, freedom from sorrow, &c. 
Sick persons sometimes abstain from food for several 
days while sitting near the river, that life may thus de¬ 
part from them in sight of the holy stream : but the 
greater number drown themselves in the presence of 
relations; and instances are mentioned, in which persons 
in the act of self-murder have been forcibly pushed back 
into the stream by their own offspring ! There are diffe¬ 
rent places of the Ganges where it is considered as most 
desirable for persons thus to murder themselves, and in 
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some cases auspicious days are chosen on which to per¬ 
form this work of religious merit ; but a person’s drown¬ 
ing himself in any part of the river is supposed to be 
followed with immediate happiness. At SagQr Island it 
is accounted an auspicious sign if the person is speedily 
seized by a shark, or an alligator; but his future happi¬ 
ness is supposed to be very doubtful if he should remain 
lon^ in the water before he is drowned. The British 
Government, for some years past, has sent a guard of 
sepoys to prevent persons from murdering themselves 
and their children at this junction of the Ganges with 
the sea, at the annual festivals held in this place.® 

Some years ago, as Shivii-Shiromiince,'^ a bramhiiii, 
was returning from bathing with Kashee-nat’h, another 
bramhQn, at Shantee-pooru, they saw a poor old man 
sitting on the bank of the river, and asked him what he 
was doing there. He replied, that he was destitute of 
friends, and was about to renounce his life in the Ganges. 
Kashce-nat’h urged him not to delay then, if he was 
come to die but the man seemed to hesitate, and 
replied, that it was very cold. The bramhitn (hinting to 
his companion that he wished to see the sport before he 
returned home) reproached the poor trembling wretch 
for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, dragged him to 
the edge of the bank; where he made him sit down, 
rubbed over him the purifying clay of the river, and 
ordered him to repeat the proper incantations. While 
he was thus, with his eyes closed, repeating these forms, 

• In the year 1806, at this place, I saw a bramhiine5 (dripping with wet 
and shivering with cold) who had just been prevented by the sepoys from 
drowning herselfand during my continuance there 1 heard of several 
mothers who had been prevented from murdering their children. 

^ This man related the fact to me himself. 
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he slipped down, and sunk into the water, which was 
very deep, and perished! 

Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in a letter to the author, 
dated the 4th of November, 1814, says : Two or three 
days ago I witnessed a scene more shocking than any I 
ever saw in this place;—A poor weaver was brought 
here, and cast into the water, with a pan of water tied 
round his waist to make him sink : but providentially 
the river was shallow, and he was taken out, after being 
in the water a day and a night. Hearing of the circum¬ 
stance, I went to see him, and found the poor man only 
affected with rheumatic pains. I had him brought to my 
house, but could not prevail on the unfeeling natives to 
carry him up till I procured an order from an officer of 
the police. I hope he will be restored to health in a 
fortnight, when he will return home, with some know¬ 
ledge of the gospel. What adds to the horror of this 
narration, is, that the perpetrators of this intended 
murder were the mother and brother of this unfortu¬ 
nate Hindoo.” 

About the year 1790, a young man of the order of 
diindees took up his abode at Kakshalee, a village near 
Nudeeya, for a few months, and began to grow very 
corpulent. Reflecting that a person of his order was 
bound to a life of mortification, and feeling his passions 
grow stronger and stronger, he resolved to renounce his 
life in the Ganges. He requested his friends to assist 
him in this act of self-murder, and they supplied him 
with a boat, some cord, and two water-pans. He then 
proceeded on the boat into the middle of the stream, and, 
filling the pans with water, fastened one to his neck, and 
the other round his loins, and in this manner descended 
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into the water —rise no morel in the presence of a 
great multitude of applauding spectators. A few years 
after this another dftndcc, while suffering under a fever, 
renounced his life in the Ganges at Niidecya ; and nearly 
at the same time, a dundce-at Ariyadiih, about four 
miles from Calcutta, in a state of indisposition, refusing 
all medical aid (in which indeed he acted according to 
the rules of his order), cast himself into the river from a 
boat, and thus renounced life. 

Giinga-dhttrft-shastree, a learned bramhfin, informed 
mo, that in the year 1806 he spent near two months at 
Pruyagu, during which time he saw about thirty persons 
drown themselves ! Almost every day he saw or heard of 
one or more siinyasees who thus terminated their exist¬ 
ence; and several instances occurred in which a man 
and his wife, having no children, drowned themselves 
together, praying for some blessing in the next birth. 

A friend, in a letter written in the year 1813, says. 

The circumstance which you heard me relate of the 
poor leper, took place at Futwa, a little more than a 
year ago. On hearing the people of my boat declare 
that a man was going to be drowned, I looked out, and 
saw the poor creature, who had been deprived by disease 
of his fingers and toes, but who in other respects ap¬ 
peared healthy, eating very heartily in the presence of 
his friends. The bank being high, I could not leave the 
boat till we had proceeded to a considerable distance from 
the place where the man sat. As I was running towards 
the spot, I heard the people on the top of the boat call 
out, He is drowned ! he is drowned !” His attendants, 
who appeared to be his relatives, had assisted him to 
descend the bank ; but whether they pushed him in, or 
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whether he went into the water of his own accord, I 
cannot tell. He made great efforts to resist the stream, 
and reach the side, and struggled much before he sunk. 
—I endeavoured to impress on the spectators the heinous¬ 
ness of this crime ; but they smiled at my concern, and 
said, they had only complied with the wishes of the 
deceased, who had been deprived by disease of his hands 
and feet.” 

Another friend, in a letter written at Cutwa, in the year 
1812, says, Last week I witnessed the burning of a 
leper. A pit about ten cubits in depth was dug, and a 
fire placed at the bottom of it. The poor man rolled him¬ 
self into it, but instantly on feeling the fire begged to be 
taken out, and struggled hard for that purpose. His 
mother and sister, however, thrust him in again ; and 
thus a man, who to all appearance might have survived 
several years, was cruelly burnt to death. I find that 
the practice is not uncommon in these parts.” This poor 
wretch died with the notion, that by thus purifying his 
body in the fire, he should receive a happy transmigration 
into a healthful body: whereas, if he had died by the 
disease, he would, after four births, have appeared on 
earth again as a leper. 

Mr. C., in a letter from Agra, dated in the year 1819, 
says, ‘‘ I went out a few mornings ago, and came to an 
enclosed place, which, on inquiry, I found had been ren¬ 
dered sacred by ten persons having been buried alive 
there. I am informed that many persons visit the place 
every Monday afternoon for worship; and that once or 
twice a year large crowds assemble here, and at another 
similar place near the city. There is great reason to 
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fear that this practice is very common in these parts. At 
Allahabad many drown themselves every year; and at 
Vrinda-vunu many are buried alive or drowned every 
year, probably every month.” 

The Hindoos relate that there existed formerly at 
Ksheerii, a village near Nudeeya, an instrument called 
ktiriiviit, which was used by devotees to cut ofl’their own 
heads. The instrument was made in the shape of a half 
moon, with a sharp edge, and was placed at the back of 
the neck, having chains fastened at the two extremities. 
The intatuated devotee, placing his feet on the stir¬ 
rups, gave a violent jerk, and severed his head from 
his body. 

30 .—Persons casting themselves fro77i Precipices^ 

Another way in which the Hindoo shastrhs allow a 
person to renounce life, is by throwing himself from a 
mountain, or some other eminence. Bengal is a perfect 
plain ; and I have not learnt how far this permission of 
the shastrii is acted upon in the mountainous parts of 
Hindoost’hanu. But the following article from the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. page 257, shews that this 
practice is not unfrequent in some places;—A very 
singular practice prevails among the lowest tribes of the 
inhabitants of Berar and Gondwilnu. Suicide is not 
unfrequently vowed by such persons in return for boons 
solicited from idols; and to fulfil his vow, the successful 
votary throws himself from a precipice named Kalfi- 
Bhoirfivii, situated in the mountains between the Taptee 
and Ntirmtida rivers. The annual fair, held near that 
spot at the beginning of spring, usually witnesses eight 
or ten victims of this superstition.” 
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31.— Dying under the wheels of the Car of JugunnaVh. 

Amongst the immense multitudes assembled at the 
drawing of this car, are numbers afflicted with diseases, 
and others involved in worldly troubles, or worn out with 
age and neglect. It often happens that such persons, 
after offering up a prayer to the idol, that they may ob¬ 
tain happiness or riches in the next birth, cast themselves 
under the wheels of the car, and are instantly crushed to 
death. Great numbers of these cars are to be seen in 
Bengal; and every year, in some place or other, persons 
thus destroy themselves. At Jiigunnat’h-kshetrii, in 
Orissa, several perish annually. Many are accidentally 
thrown down by the pressure of the crowd, and are 
crushed to death. The victims who devote themselves to 
death in these forms have an entire confidence that they 
shall, by this meritorious act of self-murder, obtain a 
healthful body in the next birth. 

I beg leave here to insert the following extract of a 
letter from an officer to a friend, to confirm the facts re¬ 
lated in this and the two preceding sections : I have 
known a woman, whose courage failed her on the pile, 
Jiludgeoned by her own dear kindred. This 1 have told 
the author of ^ The Vindication of the Hindoos.’—I have 
taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges : I perceived him at 
night, and called out to the boatmen.—‘ Sir, he is gone ; 
he belongs to God.’—< Yes, but take him up, and Qod 
will get him hereafter.’ We got him up at the last gasp: 
I gave him some brandy, and called it physic. ‘ O Sir, 
my cast is gone !’—^ No, it is physic.’—^ It is not that. 
Sir ! but ray family will never receive me. I am an out¬ 
cast !’—^ What! for saving your life ?’—^ Yes.’— ^ Never 
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mind such a family.’ I let above one hundred men o^t 
of limbo at Jttgunnat’h: there were a thousand dead 
and dying;—all in limbo starving, to extort money from 
them.’’^ 


32.— Infanticide. 

The people in some parts of India, particularly the 
inhabitants of Orissa, and of the eastern parts of Bengal, 
frequently offer their children to the goddess Gunga. The 
following reason is assigned for this practice :—When a 
woman has been long married, and has no children, it is 
common for the man, or his wife, or both of them, to 
make a vow to the goddess Gunga, that if she will be¬ 
stow the blessing of children upon them, they will devote 
the first-born to her. If after this vow they have chil¬ 
dren, the eldest is nourished till a proper age, which 
may be three, four, or more years, according to circum¬ 
stances, when, on a particular day appointed for bath¬ 
ing in any holy part of the river, they take the child 
with them, and offer it to this goddess : the child is en¬ 
couraged to go farther and farther into the water till it 
is carried away by the stream, or is pushed off by its in¬ 
human parents. Sometimes a stranger seizes the child, 
and brings it up; but it is abandoned by its parents from) 
the moment it floats in the water, and if no one be found 
more humane than they, it infallibly perishes. The prin¬ 
cipal places in Bengal where this species of murder is 
practised, are, Giinga-Sagfir, where the river Hoogly 
disembogues itself into the sea; Voidytivatce, a town 
about fourteen miles to the north of Calcutta ; Trivenee, 
Nttdeeya, Ghakdiih, and PruyagG. 

* 1 have not the authority of this gentleman for inserting this extract; 
but I rely on his known benevolence to excuse the freedom I have thus taken. 
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The following shocking custom appears to prevail prin- 
cipally in the northern districts of Bengal. If an infant 
refuse the mother’s breast, and decline in health, it is 
said to be under the influence of some malignant spirit. 
Such a child is sometimes put into a basket, and hung up 
in a tree where this evil spirit is supposed to reside. It 
is generally destroyed by ants, or birds of prey; but 
sometimes perishes by neglect, though fed and clothed 
daily. If it should not be dead at the expiration of three 
days, the mother receives it home again, and nurses it: 
but this seldom happens. The late Mr. Thomas, a mis^ 
sionary, once saved and restored to its mother, an infant 
which had fallen out of a basket, at Bholahat, near 
Malda, at the moment a shackal was running away with 
it. As this gentleman and Mr. Carey were afterwards 
passing under the same tree, they found a basket hang¬ 
ing in the branches containing the skeleton of another 
infant, which had been devoured by ants. The custom is 
unknown in many places, but, it is to be feared, is too 
common in others. 

In the north-western parts of HindoosChan, the horrid 
practice of sacrificing female children as soon as horn 
has been known from time immemorial. The Hindoos 
ascribe this custom to a prophecy delivered by a bram- 
hiin to Dweep'Singh, a rajpoot king, that his race would 
lose the sovereignty through one of his female posterity. 
Another opinion is, that this shocking practice has arisen 
out of the law of marriage, which obliges the bride’s 
father to pay almost divine honours to the bridegroomf: 
hence persons of high cast, unwilling thus to humble 

t At the time of marriage, the girl’s father, taking hold of the knee of the 
boy, worships him, by presenting offerings of rice, Sowers, paint, &c., and 
promising to give him his daugliter. 
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themselves for the iake of a daughter, destroy the infant. 
In the Punjab, and neighbouring districts, to a great ex¬ 
tent, a cast of Sikhs, and the rajpoots, as well as many of 
the bramhiins and other casts, murder their female chil¬ 
dren as soon as born. I have made particular inquiry 
into the extent of these murders; but as the crime is per¬ 
petrated in secret, have not been able to procure very 
exact information. A gentleman, whose information on 
Indian customs is very correct, informs me, that this 
practice was, if it is not at present, universal among all 
the rajpoots, who, he supposes, destroy all their daugh¬ 
ters: he expresses his fears, that, notwithstanding their 
promises to the Government of Bombay, made in conse¬ 
quence of the very benevolent exertions of Colonel 
Walker, the practice is almost generally continued. He 
adds, the custom prevails in the Punjab, in Malwa, Joud- 
pooru, Jesselmere, Guzerat, Kutch, and perhaps Sind, if 
not in other provinces. 

A friend at Ludhana, in a letter written in the year 
1812, says, The horrible custom of murdering infants 
is very common among the rajpoots. One of these fel¬ 
lows had been induced, by the tears of his wife, to 
spare the life of a daughter born to him. The girl grew 
up, and had arrived at the age of thirteen ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for her, had not been demanded in marriage by 
any one. The father feared she might bring disgrace 
upon the family, and resolved to prevent it by putting 
the girl to death. Shortly after forming this atrocious 
design, he either overheard, or pretended,to have over¬ 
heard, some of his neighbours speak of his daughter in a 
way that tended to increase his fears; when, becoming 
outrageous, he rushed upon the poor girl, and cut her 
head off. The native magistrate confined him for a year, 
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and seized all his property. But this was only because 
the girl was marriageable; infants are murdered with 
perfect impunity.” 

The Jattis, a people who abound in these parts,” 
says a friend, in a letter from Agra, dated May, 1812, 
destroy their female children as soon as born; but 
being now afraid of the English, they remove their preg¬ 
nant women before the time of delivery into the district 
of the raja of Bhurutpoortt, that they may there commit 
these horrid murders with impunity. Oh ! the dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty ! 
In these parts there are not many women burned with 
their husbands, and when they do burn, they are not 
held down with bamboos, but left to themselves and the 
fire; but if anyone run away or jump out, they cut her 
down with a sword, and throw her into the fire again. 
This was done at a flight of steps just by, a little before 
the English took IMh this place : since whicli time I have 
not heard of any such events occurring.” 

It has been recently discovered, that infanticide pre¬ 
vails to a dreadful extent in and around Benares, the 
Athens of India; another proof that philosophy has 
done nothing to amend the human condition. Since the 
return of Colonel Walker to England, the very families 
who, through his presence and persuasions, gave up the 
murder of their infants, have all returned to it again ; 
so that now not one survives ! 

33 .—Ascetics devoured in Forests hy Wild Beasts, 

Beside the dreadful waste of human life, in practising 
superstitious austerities, great numbers of Hindoo devo¬ 
tees, who visit forests as an act of seclusion from the 
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worlds perish by wild beasts. The author^ when on a 
visit to Sagur Island in the year 1806, was informed by 
a yOgee that six of his companions had been devoured 
there by tygers in the three preceding months; that while 
absent in the forest gathering sticks, he heard their cries, 
and looking over the wall of the temple yard in which 
they lived, he saw the tygers dragging them by the neck 
into the forest. Other forests infested by wild beasts are 
visited by these yogees, many of whom are devoured 
every year. Numbers of secular persons too, drawn to 
the annual festivals celebrated in these forests, full vie-* 
tims to the tygers. 

34.— Perishing in Cold Regions. 

The Hindoos have a way to heaven without dying. If 
the person who wishes to go this way to heaven, through 
repeating certain incantations, survive the cold, he at 
last arrives at Himaluytl, the residence of Shivu. Such 
a person is said to go the great journey.” Yoodhist’* 
hirii, according to the pooranus, went this way to heaven; 
but his companions Bheemii, IJrjoonu, Nttkoolti, SuhQ- 
devti, and DroupQdee, perished by the cold on the moun¬ 
tain. This forms another method in which the Hindoos 
may meritoriously put a period to their existence. It is 
also one of the Hindoo atonements for great offences. 


It is difficult to form an estimate of the number of Hin¬ 
doos who perish annually, the victims of superstition ; 
and the author fears any reasonable conjecture would 
appear to many as highly exaggerated, and intended to 
prejudice the public mind against the Hindoos as idola¬ 
ters. He wishes to feel and avow a just abhorrence of 
idolatry, and to deplore it as one of the greatest scourges 
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ever employed by a Being, terrible in anger, to punish 
nations who have rejected the direct and simple means 
which nature and conscience supply of knowing himself; 
but he would use no unfair means of rendering even 
idolatry detestable ; and with this assurance, he now 
enters on as correct a conjecture respecting the number 
of victims annually sacrificed on the altars of the Indian 
gods, as he is able ; 


Widows burnt alive on the funeral pile, in HindoosiMians .3,000 

Pilgrims perishing on the roads and at sacred places.2,000 


Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges,or buried or burnt alive 500 
Children immolated, including the daughters of the rajpoots .... 500 
Sick persons whose death is hastened on the banks of the Ganges . 500 

Total, 6,500 


But if thcsse calculations are not beyond the truth, 
what a horrible view do they present of the effects of 
superstition. Since the comiiiencement of the bramhini- 
cal system, millions of victims must have been immolated 
on the altars of its gods; and, notwithstanding the 
influence of Europeans, the whole of Hindoost’han may 
be termed a field of blood unto this day.” 

1 must leave it to the pen of the future historian and 
poet to give these scenes that just colouring which will 
not fail to harrow up the soul of future generations : I 

f By an official statement of the number of widows burnt or buried alive, 
in the presidency of Bengal alone, in the year 1818, it appears that more 
than 800 were thus immolated. I conceive that this docs not amount to one 
half of the real number. Add to these all which arc butchered in the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and in all the other parts of India not 
under the dominion of the Hon. Company, and the number I have supposed 
must appear to be evidently too low an estimate. But this supplies one 
hundred and fifty thousand victims during the last fifty years ! ! ! 
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roust leave to them the description of these legitimate 
rourders^ perpetrated at the command and in the presence 
of the high-priests of idolatry ; who, by the magic spell 
of superstition, have been able to draw men to quit their 
homes, and travel on foot a thousand miles, for the sake 
of beholding an idol cut out of the trunk of a neigh* 
bouring tree, or dug from an adjoining quarry ;—to pre¬ 
vail on men to commit murders to supply human victims for 
the altars of religion ;—on mothers to butcher their own 
children ;—on friends to force diseased relations into the 
arms of death, while struggling to extricate themselves; 
—on children to apply the lighted torch to the pile that 
is to devour the living mother, who has fed them from 
her breasts, and dandled them on her knees on devo¬ 
tees to drown themselves, or cut off their own heads ;— 
on thousands every year to brave death in its most tre¬ 
mendous forms, and with a heroism almost miraculous, 
upon promises so palpably absurd and extravagant, that 
they could not obtain credit for a moment in a country 
truly civilized, even from the lowest orders of intellect 
to be found there, 

35 .—Ceremonies performed on visiting Holy Places, 

The founders of the Hindoo religion have taught that 
certain places (Teert’hu-st’hanii*') are peculiarly sacred ; 
that the performance of religious rites at these places is 
attended with peculiar merit, and followed by extraor¬ 
dinary benefits. The source and confluence of sacred 
rivers have been pronounced sacred; as well as places 
where any of the phaenomena of nature have been disco¬ 
vered ; or where particular images have been set up by 

** The place where persons obtain salvation j from tree^ salvation, and 
it*hanu, place. 
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the gods themselvesi; or where some god or great saint 
has resided; or where distinguished religious actions 
have been performed. 

M 

Excited by the miraculous accounts inserted in the shas- 
trus, multitudes visit these places; others reside there 
for a time ; and some spend the last stages of life at a 
holy place, to make sure of heaven after death. Rich 
men not unfrequently erect temples and cut pools at 
these places, for the benefit of their souls. 

When a person resolves to visit any one of these places, 
he fixes upon an auspicious day, and, two days preceding 
the commencement of his journey he has his head shaved ; 
the next day he fasts; the following day he performs the 
shraddhd of the three preceding generations of his family 
on both sides, and then leaves his house. If a person 
act according to the shastrd, he observes the following 
rules; First, till he returns to his own house, he eats 
rice which has not been wet in cleansing, and that only 
once a day; he abstains from anointing his body with 
oil, and from eating fish. If he ride in a palanqueen, 
or in a boat, he loses half the benefits of bis pilgrimage: 
if he walk on foot, he obtains the full fruit. The last 
day of his journey he fasts. On his arrival at the sacred 
spot, he has his whole body shaved*^; after which he 
bathes, and performs the shraddhd. It is necessary that 
he stay seven days at least at the holy place ; he may 
continue as much longer as he pleases. Every day during 
his stay he bathes, pays his devotions to the images, sits 


i At Benares^ Shivu is said to have set up with his own liaiids an image 
of the lingu. 

^ If it be a woman, she has only the breadth of two fingers of her htir 
behind cut off. If a widow, her whole head is shaved. 
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before them and repeats their names^ and worships theni) 
presenting such offerings as he can afford. In bathing 
he makes kooshu grass images for his relations, and 
bathes them. The benefit arising to relations will be 
as one to eight, compared with that of the person actually 
bathing at the holy place. When he is about to return, 
he obtains some of the offerings which have been pre¬ 
sented to the idol or idols, and brings them home to 
give to his friends and neighbours. These consist of 
sweetmeats, flowers, toolilsee leaves, the ashes of cow- 
dung, &c. After celebrating the shraddhu, he entertains 
the bramhiins, and presents them with oil, fish, and all 
those things from which he abstained. Having done this, 
he returns to his former course of living. The reward pro¬ 
mised to the pilgrim is, that he shall ascend to the heaven 
of that god who presides at the holy place he has visited. 

The following are some of the principal places in Hin- 
doost’han to which persons go on pilgrimage— 

Guya^ rendered famous as the place where Vishnoo 
destroyed a giant. To procure the salvation of deceased 
relations, crowds of Hindoos perform the shraddhii here; 
on whom Government levies a tax. Rich Hindoos have 
expended immense sums at this place. 

(Benares). To this place multitudes of Hin¬ 
doos go on pilgrimage ; the ceremonies of religion, when 
performed at the different holy places in this city, are 
supposed to be very efficacious. It is the greatest seat of 
Hindoo learning in Hindoost’han. Many Hindoos spend 
their last days here, under the expectation, that dying 
here secures a place in Shivu’s heaven. To prove that a 
man dying in the very act of sin at this place obtains 
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happiness, the Hindoos relate, amongst other stories, 
one respecting a man who died in a pan of hot spirits, 
into which he accidentally fell while carrying on an in¬ 
trigue with the wife of a liquor merchant. Shivti is 
said to have come to this man in his last moments, and 
whispering the name of Briimha in his ear, to have 
sent him to heaven. Even Englishmen, the Hindoos 
allow, may go to heaven from Kashee, and they relate 
a story of an Englishman who had a great desire to die 
at this place. After his arrival there, he gave money to 
his head Hindoo servant to build a temple, and perform 
the different ceremonies required; and in a short time 
afterwards obtained his desire, and died at Kashee. I 
suppress the name of my countryman from a sense of 
shame. 

Prxiyagu (Allahabad.) The Hindoos suppose that the 
Ganges, the Yfimoona, and the Sdruswtltec, three sacred 
rivers, unite their streams here. Many persons from all 
parts of India bathe at this place, and many choose a 
voluntary death here. Government levies a tax on the 
pilgrims. He who has visited Giiya, Kashee, and Prh- 
yagti, flatters himself that he is possessed of extraordinary 
religious merits. 

JugunnaVh^kshutru (in Orissa). Several temples and 
pools attract the attention of pilgrims at this place ; but 
the great god Jtigiinnat’h is the most famous object of 
attention to pilgrims, who come from all parts of India 
at the times of the thirteen annual festivals held in 
honour of this wooden god. All casts eat together here, 
the rise of which custom is variously accounted for. The 
Hindoos say, that 200,000 people assemble at this place 
at the time of drawing the car; when five or six people 
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are said to throw themselves under the wheels of the car 
every year. When I asked a bramhun in what way such 
persons expected benefit, he said, that generally the 
person who thus threw away his life was in a state of 
misfortune; and that he thought, as he sacrificed his life 
through his faith in Jiigunnat’h, this god would certainly 
bless him.—The pilgrims to this place, especially at the 
time of the above festival, endure the greatest hardships ; 
some from the fatigues of a long journey, others from the 
want of necessary support, or from being exposed to 
bad weather. Multitudes perish on the roads, very 
often by the dysentery ; and some parts of the sea-shore 
at this holy place may be properly termed Golgotha, the 
number of skulls and dead bodies are so ffreat. In no 
part of India, perhaps, are the horrors of this supersti¬ 
tion so deeply felt as on this spot: its victims are almost 
countless.* Every third year they make a new image, 

* Buddruch in Orissa, May 30M, 1806. We kuow that we aie ap¬ 
proaching Juggernaut (and yet we aie more than fifty miles from it) by ilie 
human hones which we have seen for some days strewed by the way. 
At this place we Iiave been joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, per¬ 
haps 2,000 in number, who have come from various parts of Northern India. 
Some old persons arc among them, who wish to die at Juggernaut. Num¬ 
bers of pilgiiiiis die on the rua<l; and their bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim’s caravanscra at this place, there 
are more than a hundred skulls. The dugs, jackals, and vultures, seem to 
live hereon human prey. 

“ Juggernaut, \ith June. I have seen Juggernaut. The scene at Budd- 
nick is but the vestibule to Juggernaut. No record of ancient or modern 
history can give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of death ; it may 
be truly compared with the ‘valley of Hinuoiu.* 1 hav^ also visited the 
sand plains by the sea, in some places whitened with the bones of the 
pilgiims ; aud another place a little way out of the town, called by ilie 
English the Golgoiiia, where the dead bodies are usually cast forth, aud 
wheie dogs and vultures are ever seen. 

" Juggernaut, 2\st Jane. I have beheld another distressing scene this 
morning at the place of skulls j a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead. 
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when a bramhdn removes the original bones ofKrishnu 
from the belly of the old image to that of the new one. 
On this occasion, he covers his eyes lest he should be 
struck dead for looking at such sacred relics.'" After this, 
we may be sure, the common people do not wish to see 
Krishna's bones. 

It is a well-authenticated fact, that at this place a num¬ 
ber of females of infamous character are employed to 
dance and sing before the god. They live in separate 
houses, not at the temple. Persons going to see J ugun- 
nat’h are often guilty of criminal actions with these fe¬ 
males." Multitudes take loose women with them, never 
suspecting that Jugunnat’h will be offended at their 
bringing a prostitute into his presence; or that whoredom 
is inconsistent with that worship from which they expect 
salvation, and to obtain which some of them make a 
journey of four months. 

Before this place fell into the hands of the English, the 

aiul Ikt two ciiildren by lier, looking at the dogs and vultures wbicli were 
near. The people pas>ed by without noticing the children. I asked them 
where was their home. 'J'hey said, ‘ they had no home but where their 
mother was.’ (), there is no pity at Juggernaut! no tenderness of heart in 
Moloch’s kingdom.” Bucfianan's Researches in India, 

A person who has lived several years near the temple of Juguiinat’h, in 
Orissa, in a letter to the author, says, “ I cannot pronounce on the num¬ 
bers who annually perish at Jugunnat’h, and on their way thither : in some 
years they do not amount to more than 200 perhaps^ but in others they 
may exceed 2,000.” 

The raja of Burdwan, Kccrtec-Cliuudru, expended, it is said, twelve 
lacks of roopees in a journey to JOgiinnat’h, and in bribing the bramhuas 
to permit him to see these bones. For the sight of the bones he paid two 
lacks of roopees; but he died in six months afterwards—/or his temerity, 

*■ The oOiciating bramliutis there continually live in adulterous connec¬ 
tion with them. 
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king, a Mafhatia chief, exacted tolls from pilgrims for 
passing through his territories to Jugdnnat’h. Atone 
place the toll was not less than one pound nine shillings 
for each foot-passenger, if he had so much property with 
him. When a Bengalee raja used to go, he was accom¬ 
panied by one or two thousand people, for every one of 
whom he was obliged to pay the toll. The Honourable 
Company’s Government levies a tax of from one to six 
roopees on each passenger. For several years after the 
conquest of Cuttack by the English, this tax was not 
levied; when myriads of pilgrims thronged to this place, 
and thousands, it is said, perished from disease, want, &c. 

Some persons, on leaving this holy place, deposit with 
the bramhuns of the temple one or two hundred roopees, 
with the interest of which the bramhuns are to purchase 
rice, and present it daily to Jugiinnat’h, and afterwards 
to diindees or bramhuns. Deeds of gift are also made to 
JQgiinnat’h all over Hindoost’han, which are received by 
agents in every large town, and paid to the Mut’lnl-dha- 
rees® at Juguiinat'h-kshutru; who by this means (though 
professing themselves to be mendicants) have become 
some of the richest merchants in India. 

Ramtshwurii (Ramiseram). This place forms the 
southern boundary of the bramhinical religion. It is 
famous for containing a temple said to have been erected 
by Ram on his return from the destruction of the giant 
Ravun. None but wandering mendicants visit it. 

Chundru-shekuru, a mountain near Chittagong, on 

o These Mut’liu-dharees are found at every holy place. One person pre¬ 
sides over the house, wliich is the common resort of pilgrims, wlio are 
Mitertained there. 
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which stands a temple of the lingQ. Over the surfhce of 
a pool of water inflammable air spreads itself, from the 
fire of which pilgrims kindle their burnt-offerings. 

Gunga^Sagur^ (Sagfir-Island). At this place the 
Ganges runs into the sea; and this circumstance, it is 
supposed, gives an efficacy to the waters. Vast crowds 
of Hindoos visit this island twice in the year, and perform 
religious ceremonies for the good of themselves and an¬ 
cestors : some are guilty of self-murder, in which they 
are assisted by a number of alligators which visit this 
spot: the infant is cast into the jaws of this voracious 
animal by its infatuated mother ; and thus the religion of 
Briimha transforms the mother into a monster, and tears 
asunder the tenderest ties of nature.—Ruins and pools 
still exist on the island, which prove that, though now 
the haunt of wild beasts, it was once inhabited. 

Uyodhya (Oude,) the ancient capital of Ram, situated 
by the river Suruyoo, is still inhabited. The pilgrims are 
generally Ramats. Mithila (Tirhoot), the birth-place 
of Seeta, and the capital of her father J unuku, is resorted 
to by pilgrims ; as well as Mufhooray the birth-place of 
Krishnii; and Vrinda^vunuy the scene of the revels of 
this licentious deity, whose followers visit many sacred 
retreats, the resort of Krishnii and the milkmaids. 
Gokoolay the place where Krishnii was educated, is also 
visited by pilgrims, who are shewn the various spots 
which have been consecrated by the gambols of their 
favourite god. 

The forest of Noimishuy near Lucknow, is celebrated 
as the place where Sootu, the sage, read the poorantis to 
60,000 disciples. 
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VoidyunaVh^ a place in Birboom, contains a celebrated 
image called Ram-lingQ. Some pilgrims, afflicted with 
incurable distempers, fast here till they die : others make 
vows, sometimes in some such words as these;—Oh ! 
Voidyunat’h, give me a wife, and I will bring a pan of 
water from the Ganges and bathe thee or, I will 
present to thee a mun of milk, for frumenty.” 

At Vukrcshwuru^ another place in Birbooin, an image 
of the sage Ushtavukru is set up, where several warm 
springs attract the attention of devotees, who bathe in 
their waters, not to heal their bodies, but their souls. 

Kooroo’kshutru^ a place near Delhi, where the dread¬ 
ful battle between Yoodist’hiru and Dooryodhun was 
fought. Here Purushoo-ram also is said to have filled 
five pools with the blood of the kshetriyus, from which][he 
offered a libation to his deceased father.^' 

Ilingoola^ a cave or excavated rock on the seai-shore. 
Offerings are presented to the regents of the place on a 
stone in tlie cave. 

Ekamru-kaniinii j a place on the borders of Orissa, 
containing 6,000 temples dedicated to Shivfi. Not less 
than 70 or 80,000 people are said to visit this place at 
the drawing of the car of Jdgunnat’h, when all casts eat 
together. 

Iluree-dwaru (from HOree, a name of Vishnoo, and 
dwarti, a door), or the mouth from which the Ganges 

» To satisfy his revenge. There is nothing revolting to tlie feelings of 
the Hindoos in tills dreadful act of revX'tigc: which has made Kooroo^ 
kshutra a holy place. When a Hindoo is describing a dreadful quarrel, Uc 
says, ** It was a perfect Kooroo-ksbutitt.*' 
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issues. An account of this place, inserted in the 6th vo¬ 
lume of the Asiatic Researches, declares, that 2,300,000 
people assembled here at a festival in 1796. 

Kanchce^ a town in Telinga, divided into two parts, 
Shivu-Kanchee and Vishnoo-Kanchee. At a festival 
held here in the month Choitru, the disciples of Shivii 
and Vishnoo quarrel, and often murder one another. 

Multitudes of other places in India are venerated and 
visited by pilgrims. When I was writing this account, 
on describing the warm waters at Bath, with all the gilt 
crutches formerly hanging in the pump-room, to the 
learned bramhitn who assisted me, he confessed that it 
would make a famous holy place, and attract immense 
crowds of pilgrims. It is a deplorable circumstance, that 
such a waste of time, of life, and of property, should be 
incurred, througli the fatal deception, that the sight of a 
holy place will be accepted by the Judge of heaven and 
earth, instead of repentance and conversion, instead of a 
contrite heart and a holy life. 

36 ,— Ceremonies at Death, 

A sick person, after his removal to the banks of the 
Ganges, if he possess sufRcient strength, directs quan* 
tides of food, garments, &c. to be presented to the bram- 
liuns. That he may not be scalded in crossing Voittirtt- 
nee, whose waters are hot, in his way to the seat of 
judgment, he presents to a bramhUn a black cow. Wheu 
about to expire, the relations place the body up to the 
navel in the river, and direct the dying man to call aloud 
on the gods, and assist him in doing so. 

The burning of the body is one of the first ceremonies 

VOL. III. 2 A 
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which the Hindoos perform for the help of the dead in a 
future state. If this ceremony have not been attended 
to, the shraddhQ, ttirpunu, &c. cannot be performed. If 
a person be unable to provide wood, cloth, clarified 
butter, rice, water-pans, and other things, besides the 
fee to the priest, be must beg among his neighbours. If 
the body be thrown into the river, or burnt, without the 
accustomed ceremonies (as is sometimes the case), the 
ceremonies may be performed over an image of the de¬ 
ceased made of kooshti grass. 

Immediately after death, the attendants lay out the 
body on a sheet, placing two pieces of wood under the 
head and feet; after which they anoint the corpse with 
clarified butter, bathe it with the water of the Ganges, 
put round the loins a new garment, and another over 
the left shoulder, and then draw the sheet over the body. 
The heir-at-law next bathes himself, puts on new gar¬ 
ments, and boils some rice, a ball of which and a lighted 
brand he puts to the mouth of the deceased, repeating 
incantations. The pile having been prepared, he sets 
fire to it, and occasionally throws on it clarified butter 
and other combustibles. When the body is consumed, 
he washes the ashes into the river; the attendants 
bathe, and, presenting a drink-offering to the deceased, 
t*eturn home; before they enter the house, however, 
each one touches fire, and chews some bitter leaves, to 
signify that parting with relations by death is an unplea¬ 
sant task. 

Sl.^Rites for the Repose of the Soul {Shraddhu.) 

The Hindoo shastrtis teach, that after death the soul 
becomes pretu’; viz, takes a body about the size of a 


A departed ghost. 
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person’s thumbs and remains in the custody of Yfimii, 
the judge of the dead. At the time of receiving punish-* 
ment the body becomes enlarged, and is made capable 
of enduring sorrow. The performance of the sliraddhil 
delivers the deceased, at the end of a year, from this 
state, and translates him to the heaven of the Pitrees, 
where he enjoys the reward of his meritorious actions i 
and afterwards, in another body, enters into that slate 
which the nature of his former actions assign to him. 
If the shraddhti be not performed, the deceased remains 
in the pretu state, and cannot enter another body. We 
are here strongly reminded of the 325th and six following 
lines of Virgil, in the 6th book of his ^neid, as well as 
of the 28th ode of the 1st book of Horace. 

The offerings made in a person’s name, after his de¬ 
cease, and the ceremonies which take place on the occa¬ 
sion, are called his shraddhti, which the Hindoos are 
very anxious to perform in a becoming manner. The son 
who performs these rites obtains great merit; and the 
deceased is hereby satisfied,'^ and, by gifts to the bram- 
hiins in his name, obtains heaven. 

There are three shraddhiis for the dead ; one, eleven 
days after death ; another, every month; and another 
at the close of a year after a person’s decease. During 
the ten* days of mourning, the relations hold a family 
council, and consult on the means of performing the 
shraddhu; on the last of these days, after making an 

f MQnoo says, ** What sort of oblation, given duly to the manes, is capa¬ 
ble of satisfying them for a long time, or fur eternity, ( will now declare, 
without omission." 

» Bramhiius are unclean for ten days after the death of a relation j kshii- 
triyus, twelve; voishyhs, fifteen; andshoodiiis, thirty. 

2 A 2 
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offering or the dead by the side of the river, they are 
shaved. This offering consists of boiled rice, sugar, 
curds, sweetmeats, milk, plantains, &c., made into ten 
balls, and presented with prayers. 

The next day, after bathing,* the family prepare an 
open place for the ceremonies. If it be the shraddhil of 
a rich man, all the learned Hindoos and respectable 
people of the neighbouring villages are invited. The 
company being seated under an awning, the sons and 
the other relations of the deceased, dressed in new gar¬ 
ments, place themselves in the midst of the company 
with their faces eastward, having near them sixteen diffe¬ 
rent gifts, as brass cups, candlesticks, umbrellas, shoes, 
&c. Next are brought seeds of sesamum, a small piece 
of gold, and another of a different metal, wrapt up in 
new clothes. The son of the deceased now puts a piece 
of new cloth across his neck, and offers an atonement 
for the sin of having killed insects in sweeping the room, 
in cooking, grinding spices, and in moving the water-jar ; 
then follows an oftering to the sun ; then, rising, and 
bringing his hands forward in a supplicating posture, ho 
solicits leave from the company to make the offering ; 
alter which he offers the sesamum, gold, and metal, for 
the happiness of the deceased; takes the kosha, and 
sprinkles the sixteen gifts with water; then, placing a 
flower on each, and repeating prayers, he offers them in 
the presence of the shalgramu, one by one, in the name 
of the deceased, that he may obtain heaven. The son 
after this, it in circumstances sufficiently affluent, pre- 

' At the time of bathing, the person who will peiTorm the shraddhu po¬ 
lities hiuisdf by putting water, seeds, fruits, &c. in parts of the trunks of 
tour plantain trees, repealing incantations. He sends some of this water 
home to purify the family. 
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bents large glAs to the bramhitns, as elephants, horses, 
palanqueens, boats, &c., the receiving of which, however, 
is not honourable. A bramhun then marks the foreheads 
of all present with sandal-powder, and puts round the 
neck of each a garland of flowers. To the ugrddanee“ 
brainhuns and others are now given, amidst much confu¬ 
sion among the receivers, the sesamum, the morsel of 
gold, the metal, a large bason full of kourees, and a 
couch or two, as well as the sixteen different gifts; after 
which the assembly breaks up. The son then goes into 
the house, and placing a bramhiln and his wife on a seat, 
covers them with ornaments, worships them, and, adding 
a large present of money, dismisses them. 

After this, the son of the deceased requests five bram- 
huns, of some note for learning, to offer a male calf; in 
doing which they take two cloths each, four poitas, four 
betle-nuts, and some kourees, provided for the purpose, 
and go with the company to a spot where an altar has 
been prepared, one cubit high, and four cubits square. 
Four of the bramhuns sit on the four sides of the altar, 
and there worship certain gods, and offer a burnt-sacri¬ 
fice. Near the altar are placed the shalgramu, four 
female calves, a male calf, and a vilvvtt post. The fifth 
bramhun reads certain parts of a pooranfi, to drive away 
evil spirits. The female calves are tied to four vilwii 
posts, and the male calf to a post called vrishQ post.’' 
To the necks of the female calves four small slender 

lirainiiuns who receive the first gifts at shraddhhs are called by this 
name. 

» Vrishii is the name for a bull. A rough image of oue of these animals 
is carved in tlie middle of the post, which is afterwards set up in a public 
road till it rots or falls down. It is often full of rough canred figures. A 
good one costs about four roopees. 


12a 3 
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baskets are suspended, in which are placed, amon^ other 
things, a comb, and the iron instrument with which the 
Hindoo women paint their eyebrows black. A sheet of 
metal is placed under the belly of the male calf; on the 
back a sheet of copper : the hoofs are covered with 
silver, and the horns with gold, if the shraddhii be per¬ 
formed by a rich man.* On the hips of the male calf 
marks of Shivti’s trident are impressed with a hot iron. 
After this, the son of the deceased washes the tail of the 
male calf, and with the same water presents a drink offer- 
ing to his deceased ancestors ; and afterwards marries the 
male calf to the four female calves, repeating many for¬ 
mulas, in which they are recommended to cultivate love 
and mutual sympathy. The son next liberates the female 
calves, forbidding any one to detain them, or partake of 
their milk in future. In liberating the male calf he says, 

I have given thee these four wives^; live with them. 
Thou art the living image of YQinii; thou goest upon 
four legs. Devour not the corn of others, go not near 
a cow in calf, &c. The female calves are generally taken 
by bramhtins^: the male calf is let loose, to go where he 
pleases.^ 

To this succeeds what is peculiarly termed the shrad¬ 
dhii. The river side, or the cow-house, or some retired 
place, is ^chosen ; after cleansing which, they collect all 

• If by a poor man, imitations of these things are used. 

• Here the Hindoos marry cattle ! In another part of this work the rea¬ 
der will 6nd an account of the marriage of inoukies ! 

Yet the receiving of these and other gifts at shraddhus is supposed to 
disgrace a person. 

• These bulls wander about, and arc treated by the Hindoos with great 
respect. No one can claim any redress for the injury they do, and no Hin¬ 
doo dare destroy them. In large towns they are often mischievous. The 
English call them bramht^nee bulls. 
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kinds of eatables, cloth, sesanium, flowers, &;c., and 
place them in dishes made of the excavated trunks of 
the plantain tree. The son then washes his feet, and sits 
with his face towards the east, with a shalgramu before 
him, and repeats many incantations to purify himself; he 
then worships the shalgramil; presents to his deceased 
parent the seven dishes placed to the east, repeating 
various incantations; and worships Gttnga, Vishnoo, 
and the household gods, adding an offering to the ances< 
tors of the king, as an acknowledgment for using the 
king’s land at worship. He then, turning his face to the 
south, reads many incantations, and with five, seven, or 
nine blades of kooshfi grass, makes the image of a bram- 
htin, which he places on a plantain before him ; then 
with joined hands he repeats before this image many in¬ 
cantations, to the following purport: Before thee, O 
bramhun, I perform my father’s shraddhtt.”*^ He next 
offers to his deceased parent, on a plantain-trunk dish, 
seven blades of kooshCi and seven of doorva grass, 
flowers, dry rice, cloth, red paint, and a brass lamp. 
He next cleanses the place before him with his hands, 
and scattering upon it a few blades of kooshti grass, 
presents other offerings to his deceased father, repeating 
many incantations, which contain the names of the offer¬ 
ings, and an invitation to the deceased father to partake 
of them. From what remains of these offerings the son 
makes two balls, the smallest of which is ofiered in the 
name of those of the family who have not received the 
benefits of the shraddhfi, and the other he presents to his 
deceased father, and then lays it on some kooshtl grass 
as before, and worships it, presenting flowers, watel*. 
See. He now places both hands open against a latnp 

^ The shastru directs that a living bramhun shall be chosen but a grass 
bramlian it generally substituted. 

2 A 4 
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which is burning^, as though he were warming himself; 
after which he prostrates himself to the sun^ and pre¬ 
sents a fee of from one roopee to five to the ofliciating 
bramhiin; salutes all the brumhuiis present, and makes 
prostrations to the vshalgramfi, which he afterwards sends 
into the house. All the ofl’erings are sent to the houses 
of bramhuns. The family now return home, where an 
entertainment is provided, both for bramhuns and others, 
consisting principally of sweetmeats, milk, curds, sugar, 
cakes, 6lc, The bramhuns eat in an enclosed spot, the 
uninvited bramhuns near the house, and the poor in the 
street or road. At the close of the entertainment, if the 
person making the shraddhii be rich, he gives presents to 
all those who are not guests, whether bramhuns or the 
poor, and thus dismisses them. The next morning he 
dismisses the learned bramhuns with presents : to the 
most learned he gives five roopees perhaps, and to those 
less learned one. The bramlulns who were invited are 
also dismissed with presents. About one o’clock a feast 
is provided for the relations, who are dismissed the next 
morning witli presents of money, cloth, &C .5 and on this 
day another dinner is provided for nearer relations. At 
the close of the shraddhii a number of mendicant musi¬ 
cians play on certain instruments of music, and sing 
Verses celebrating the revels of Krishnii; they are often 
dismissed with large presents. 

The next day the family return to their accustomed 
diet ; but the sons, for twelve months after the decease 
of the father, must refuse every gratification, and cook 
with their own hands, or eat only what has been prepared 
by a wife, or some near relation dwelling in the house» 

Gunga^Govindu-Singhfi, a person of the writer cast, 
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head-servant to Mr. Hastings, expended, it is said, 
1,200,000 roopees at his mother’s shraddhu ; and Raja 
Niivu-Krishnu of Calcutta, nearly as much in tlie shrad¬ 
dhu for his mother. This expense was principally in¬ 
curred in presents to the bramhuns, such as bedsteads, at 
two or three hundred roopees each ; water-pitchers of 
silver and gold, some worth a thousand, and others two 
thousand roopees ; dishes of silver and gold, at five 
hundred, two hundred, and one hundred ; silver and gold 
cups and lamp-stands, at two hundred, one hundred, 
&c.; covered bowls for bctle-nut, aud gold and silver 
water-jugs, at from five hundred down to one hundred ; 
and cloths at ten or fifteen roopees a piece. 

Vast crowds of mendicants® and poor people fill the 
roads at the time of a large shraddhu for two or three 
days together, each of whom obtains a roopee, or half a 
roopee ; sometimes nothing. The lower orders expend 
three hundred, two hundred, or one hundred roopees at 
a shraddhu. Many persons reduce themselves to beggary 
to procure the name of having made a great shraddhQ. 
If a man delay this ceremony, the priest urges him re¬ 
peatedly to what he calls his duty. According to the 
Hindoo law, a person cannot inherit an estate who has 
not performed the shraddhu. 

The monthly shraddhfi for the first year after the death 
of the parent, is upon a very small scale, and the ex¬ 
pense is from ten roopees to twelve anas. 

Beside these, there are other shraddhtts for deceased 
ancestors, as, in every month at the total wane of the 

• Some of the meudicantg come jouruies of four or five daya. ^ 
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moon; on the last fifteen, or ten, or five days of the 
moon in Bhadrii; once during the first fifteen days of 
the moon in Ugriihayiinu; and again in the same month/ 
in Poushd/ and Maghu,^ on the eighth of the wane of 
the moon; in Voishakhu‘ and Sbravund,*^ on any of the 
first fifteen days of the moon. At some of these times 
all Hindoos perform this ceremony ; at other times only 
a few persons. The expense is trifling, as scarcely any 
persons are entertained at them. 

38.— Purifications, 

A Hindoo becomes unclean after the death of persons 
related to him by birth. If a child die before he has 
teeth, the family bathe immediately, and become clean; 
or if a child die before its ears are bored, the family re¬ 
main unclean one night. If a woman miscarry, the family 
become impure for ten days. After a birth, all the mem¬ 
bers of the family in a direct line become unclean. A 
woman in her courses is unclean for three days ; but on 
the fifth day, after bathing, she may again perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. Every person is considered as in some 
measure unclean while in a state of sickness, and from 
some religious services a sick person is wholly excluded. 
A bramhun becomes unclean by the touch of a shoodru, a 
dog, a Miisulman, a European, &c.; and all casts by 

f In this shraddhii the flesh of cows was formerly offered in sacrifice. In 
Ihekiilee-yoga this Is forbidden, and that of deer or goats is substituted, 

■ lliis shraddliu is performed principally with herbs. 

^ In this shraddhabread iscliiefly used. 

^ Barley is the principal thing used in this shraddhii. At this time the 
Hindoo women scatter the husks of barley in the public roads, in imitation 
It Is said of the mother of R&ghoo-nuudiiuu, compiler of a number of the 
smritees. 

\The newly descended rain is the principal article in this shraddhii. 
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touching a woman in her courses, a dead body, ordure^ 
urine, the food of other casts, &c. During uncleanness, 
the person is interdicted almost every religious ceremony, 
and forbidden to shave or cut his nails. For purification, 
the person shaves the head, bathes, and puts on clean 
apparel. 


39 .—Atonements for Offences, 

The ancient Hindoo laws on this subject are very nu. 
merous, and in many instances very severe and unjust. 
By these laws the whole property of the country was put 
into a state of requisition by the bramhUns, At present, 
very few persons attend to these atonements. 

1 here insert some extracts from the work on atone¬ 
ments, called Prayushchittti'Nirnuyu.— There are nine 
sorts of sins requiring atonements : 1. Jatee-bhriingshii- 
kiird, in which is included the eating of onions, defraud¬ 
ing relations, &c.—9. Sliunkuree-kuruntl,m. sodomy. 3. 
tlpatree-kiirunu, which includes receiving presents from 
barbarians ; bramhiins entering into trade; and bramhdns 
serving shoodrds.^ 4. Mulaviihii, in which is included 
destroying insects; eating fruit which has lain near a 
person who has drank spirits; excessive grief for a trifling 
loss; and stealing wood, fruit, or flowers. 5. Priikeern- 
ndkQ, which includes various offences against the cast. 
6 . Oopupatiiku, which includes many actions: among 
the rest killing cows; becoming priests to the low casts; 
a person's selling himself; forsaking father, mother, sons; 
neglecting the v^dUs, or consecrated fire; giving a daugb- 
ter in marriage to a younger brother bef6re the elder; 

* In many places brambtinsi at present, become clerks, cooks, &c. to 
the higher classes of shbodras. 
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giving a younger son in marriage before the elder; in the 
two last cases also becoming priest at the time of such 
marriage ; usury in lending goods ; not completing a 
vrutii; selling a pool of water, a garden, a son, &c.; not 
performing any one of the siingskarus; forsaking a 
friend; obtaining instructions from a disciple; killing a 
vroman, or a shoodru, a voishyu, a kshutriyu, &c.; cut- 
ting green trees for fire-wood; neglecting to pay debts; 
subduing or driving away a person not an enemy by the 
power of incantations; denying a future state, &c. 7. 

Unoopatfikil, which includes manj different actions, vtx. 
a son’s having intercourse with a woman who is a wife 
(though of another cast) to his father; adultery with an 
uncle’s wife; with the wife of a grandfather ; with an 
aunt by the mother’s side; with the wife of a king ; with 
a father’s sister ; with the wife of a shrotriyu bramhun ; 
with tlie wife of a priest; with the wife of a teacher of the 
vedus; with the wife of a friend; with the friend of a 
sister; with any woman in the line of consanguinity; with 
any woman of a cast superior to that of the man ; with 
the wife of a chandalu ; with a virgin, the daughter of a 
bramhun; with a woman while in her courses; with a 
woman who has embraced the life of a brumhucharinee. 
8 . Muhapatuku, which includes five different offences, 
viz. killing bramhuns; a bramhun’s drinking spirits, or 
a sboodru’s intercourse with the wife of a branihQn; 
stealing gold from a bramhun to the amount of a gold 
mobur ; adultery with the wife of a gooroo, viz. with the 
wife of a father, if she be of a superior cast, or if she be 
of the same cast. Whoever commits these* actions is 
called miihapatukec : whoever lives in familiar habits 
with this person becomes also ratihapatukee ; this in¬ 
cludes sleeping on the same bed; sitting together on one 
seat; eating together; drinking put of one cup ; eating 
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together of food cooked in one vessel; becoming priest 
to a muliapatukee; teaching the vedQs to such an offender. 
If a person converse with a inuhapatukce, or touch him, 
or if the breath of this offender fall upon him, and these 
familiarities be continued for twelve months, this person 
also becomes rnuhapatukee. 9. Utipatijku includes incest 
with a person’s own mother, or daughter, or son’s wife. 

If a person kill a bramliiin, be must renounce life, or 
offer the prajaputyii atonement for twenty-four years™; or, 
in case of inability, he must offer 360 cows with their 
calves, and 100 cows as a fee; or 470 roopees, besides 
twenty-four roopees as a fee. If a person murder a 
bramhttnee, whose husband is ignorant of the vedds, the 
offender must perform the prajaputyd atonement for six 
years. This may be commuted for ninety cows and 
calves, or, in case of inability, for 270 kahunus of kou- 
rees. For murdering the wife of a kslultriyd, this atone¬ 
ment must be repeated three years; of a voishyd, one 
year and a half; and of a shoodru, nine months. If the 
woman were with child, or in her courses, the atonement 
must be doubled. If a bramhun, or akshutriyd, murder 
a kshdtriyu, the prajaputyd atonement must be repeated 


The following is tlic law respecting this atonement :-*-The offender, for 
three days, is to eat, each day, only twenty-six mouthfuls of rice, clarified 
butter, milk, &c. boiled togtther j for the next three days he must eat in 
the evening twenty-two mouthfuls ; for the next three days he is to ask for 
nothing, and, unless spontaneously given him, to eat iioihing* If any food 
be given him, it must be twenty-four mouthfuls of tlie same kind of food as 
mentioned above; for the next three days he must eat nothing. If he ab¬ 
stain from food on those days in which he is allowed to take food if given to 
him, he does not /!oromit a fault. If a person be unable to fast so long, he 
may make a commutation by fasting six days. If a person be not able to fast 
six days, he may be exempted, ou niakieg an offering of a cow and calf; or, 
ill case of inability to tlo this, he may offer three kahunus of kourees. 
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for three years. This may be commuted for forty-five 
milch cows and their calves, or 135 kahQnus of kourees. 
If a bramhun, a kshdtriyti, or voishyd, murder a voishyd, 
the above atonement must be repeated for one year and 
a half. This may be commuted for twerity-three cows 
and their calves, or sixty-seven and a half kahdntls of 
kourees. For murdering a shoodrd, the above atone¬ 
ment must be repeated for nine months. This may be 
commuted for twelve cows and their calves, or thirty-six 
kahdnds of kourees (about one pound sterling). 

If a bramhtin have killed a cow belonging to a bram- 
hun, he must offer the following atonement: he must 
have his head shaved; for thirty days dwell with cows, 
eat barley boiled in the urine of cows, and wear a cow’s 
skin. For the next two months, he must eat only once a 
day. For the two following months, he must bathe with 
the urine of cows. During these days of penance he must 
abstain from sin ; he must follow a herd of cows ; sUnd 
when they stand," and cat the dust which they throw up 
with their feet. At night, after putting the cows in the 
stall, he must bow to them, and then sit upright, cross- 
legged, and watch them all night. If one of the herd be 
sick, or have met with any misfortune, he must expose 
his own life for its preservation. He must not seek the 
preservation of his own life from the scorching sun, the 
chilling cold, the pelting rain, or the driving storm, till 
he have secured the herd. If the cows be feeding on 
another person’s ground, he is not to drive them away, 
nor inform the owner. He must not prevent the calf 

■ If, however, part of the herd be lying down, and part be standing, he 
must do as llie greater number do. If the number lying down and the num¬ 
ber standing be equal, he must do that which is most painful to himself 5 of 
course he must stand. 
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from sucking, though the cow should not have been milked. 
After the person has thus gone through this atone* 
ment without fault, he must offer to a learned bram* 
hdn ten cows and a bull. If this be beyond his 
ability, he must give up all he has. If an offender be 
unable to go through all his penance, he must, besides 
the above fee, offer seventeen new-milch cows. If he be 
poor, he may offer sixty-six kahilnus of kourees.® This 
is the atonement, if the cow was wilfully killed by a 
bramhiin. If accidentally killed, the offender must go 
through half the penance, and offer one cow. Besides 
offering the atonement, the person who has wilfully or 
accidentally killed a cow, must give to the owner another 
cow equally good. If he cannot give such a cow, he 
must give a proper price, to be ascertained by five re¬ 
spectable neighbours. If a bramhtin castrate a bull, he 
must offer the six months’ atonement as for killing a 
bramhttn’s cow. If a cow die accidentally in the field, it 
is taken for granted that it was not properly taken care 
of, and an atonement must be offered. Such a person 
must have his head shaved; bathe three times a day; 
wear a cow’s skin with the horns, hoofs, &c. on it; follow 
the herd; watch the herd by night, &c. If the animal 
died at night in the cow-house, and the keeper was per** 
mitted to go home, instead of watching over the cattle, 
the atonement must be offered by the owner. If in con¬ 
sequence of the falling of a bell from a cow’s ear^ the 

^ In the work called Prayushchitth-viv^ku it is declared, that if a person 
be unable to pay this fine, he must beg for twelve years, and whatever he is 
able to procure, he must give as a commutation for the atonement. At the 
present period, persons may be seen, having the head shaved, making a 
noise like the lowing of a cow ; having a rope, with which cows are tied by 
the leg, in the hand, &c. begging for this avowed purpose > yet most of 
these persons make this a contrivance to obtain money. 

^ Hung there like an ear-ring, or ornament, but with the intention of 
keeping the herd together by the sound. 
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cow die, the owner must offer half of the prajap&tyii 
atonement. If a Hindoo sell a cow to a barbarian, he 
must eat only one mouthful in the morning tor four days, 
and for the next four days four mouthfuls each day in the 
evening. If the buyer kill and eat the cow, the person 
who disposed of the animal must ofler the same atone¬ 
ment as a bramhiin for killing a cow. 

If a man kill a horse, he must make an offering of 
cloth to a braiuhiin/i If an elephant, he must give to 
the brainhiins live blue bulls. If an ass, a goat, or a 
sheep, a male calf, one year old, must be given to 
a bramhun. If a goose, a peacock, a white heron, or a 
hawk, he must give a cow to a bramhun. If a tyger, 
a milch cow. If a camel, or a buffalo, he must forfeit 
a rutuku of gold. If a hog, he must present to a brarn- 
hun a pitcher of clarified butter. If a parrot, a calf, one 
year old. If a snake, an axe for cutting wood. If a cat, 
a guano, an ichneumon, or a frog, lie must for three days 
•partake of nothing but milk. If any one of these offences 
have been done repeatedly, the offender must ofler a 
fourth of the prajaputyii atonement. If a person have 
killed a thousand larger insects, lie must offer the same 
atonement as for accidentally killing a shoodru. For 
killing a few small insects, the person must repeat an in¬ 
cantation, while sqeezing his nose with his fingers. 

If a bramhun, ignorantly, have intercourse once w ith 
the wife of a chandalu, he must offer the prajaputyu 
atonement during twelve years. If done wilfully,* he 
must renounce life as the expiation of his sin. If done 

9 The atoucnienis for hilling horses and other auimals, as well as insects, 
are alike to all the casts. Shoolupanee, a pundit, however, maintains, that 

all these cases a shr)r)diu, a female, a child, and an aged person, are to 
offer only oiie-hulf of the aioncmeut. 
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repeatedly, the offence cannot be expiated. If a bramhtin 
have improper intercourse with a virgin, or with his own 
daughter, or with his son’s wife, he must become an 
eunuch, and renounce life. If a person of any other cast 
commit such sin, he must renounce life by the toosh- 
an&lii atonement.^ 

If a shoodrii live with a bramhunee of bad character, 
he must renounce life by casting himself into a large fire. 
If a shoodru live with a bramhiinec of unsullied charac-' 
ter, he must tie straw round the different parts of his 
body, and cast himself into the fire. The woman must 
be placed on an ass, and led round the city, and then 
dismissed, never to return. If a voishyii commit the 
same offence with a bramhunee, or a female kshutriyQ, 
he must renounce life, tying kooshu grass round bis limbs^ 
and then throwing himself into the fire. If a person 
defile the bed of his mother in-law, he must put a red 
hot piece of stone or iron into his mouth, and become an 
eunuch. If any person have unnatural connection with a 
cow, he must repeat the prajapuly u atonement four times. 

If a person marry his paternal or maternal niece, he 
must perform the chandrayttntt atonement, and the mar¬ 
riage becomes void, though the maintenance of this woman 
for life will fall upon the offender. [For marrying with¬ 
in the degrees of consanguinity, many different atone¬ 
ments are ordered, according to the nearness of rela¬ 
tionship.] 

' In the work called PrayiishcUittii-Vlv^kii, the method in which this 
person moat renounce life Is thus related:—After shaving his head, bathing, 
&c. he must cover himself with chaff, and, lying down, the fire must be 
kindled at his feet; and iu this way, by slow degrees, he must give up his 
life to expiate his crime. 

VOL. HI. ^ B 
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If a bramhdn eat without havings on his poita, he must 
repeat the gayiitree 100 times, and partake of nothing 
that day but the urine of cows. If a person eat cow’s 
flesh unknowingly, he must offer the prajaptttyti atone¬ 
ment, If he have repeatedly eaten cow’s flesh, he must 
perform the chandrayiinii vrtttil, and forfeit a bull and a 
cow. If a person eat the flesh of elephants, horses, 
camels, snakes, or dogs, he must continue offering the 
prajaptttyu atonement during twelve months. If abram- 
httn drink spirits, he must again undergo investiture with 
the poita. If a bramhiin repeatedly eat onions, he must 
perform the chandrayiinii vrfitQ, and be again invested 
with the poita. If a person drink the milk of a cow be¬ 
fore the expiration of ten days after she has calved, he 
must fast two days. If any man drink the milk of sheep 
or buffaloes, he must fast two nights. 

If a bramhiin eat once with a person whose father was 
a shoodrii and his mother a bramhdnee, he must perform 
the chandrayiinii vriitii, or make an offering of eight cowg 
and their calves, or twenty-two kahdntis and a half of 
kourees. If a bramhiin eat the food, or semen, or urine, 
or ordure of a voishyQ, he must perform the prajapiityii 
vriitii; or perform the other things prescribed instead of 
this atonement. If any person be compelled to eat the 
boiled rice of a chandald, be must fast twelve days; but 
this may be commuted by giving to a bramhiin five cows 
with their calves, or fifteen kahiinds of kourees. If the 
rice be unboiled, the eater must fast three days. If a 
bramhiin unknowingly drink water from the pitcher with 
which a chandald draws water from his well, he must 
fast three nights, and the next day he must eat cow-dung^ 
cow’s urine, milk, clarified butter, and curds mixed to- 
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getljer.” If he do this designedly, the atonement must be 
doubled. If a brarnhun drink water from, or bathe in, a 
pool dug by a chandalu, he must eat cow-dung, cow’s 
urine, milk, curds, and clarified butter, mixed together. 
If a dog touch a bramhiin while he has food in his hand, 
the latter must fast one day. If a chandalu touch a 
bramhiin before he have washed his hands and mouth 
after eating, the latter must fast three days, and repeat 
the gaytttree a thousand times. 

If a chandalu or foreigner break a bramhiin’s poita, 
the bramhiin must offer the muha-santtlpUnii atonement^ 
twice. 

A person, having finished the ceremonies of an atone¬ 
ment, must lay a handful of grass before a cow ; which if 
she eat, it is a proof that the sin of the offender is re¬ 
moved. If she refuse it, the atonement must be offered 
again.'" 

« Ill proportion to the quantity of cow-dunp, he must take twice as much 
urine, four times as much milk, eight times as much clarified butter, and of 
curds the same as clarified butter. 

t In this atonement the person must uil)c water steeped in kooshh-grass, 
milk, curds, clarified butter, cow-duiig, and cow’s urine together, and eat 
them, and the day after he must fast. 

u Some years ago, a rich Hindoo of Calcutta, who had committed niauy 
sins, thought it necessary to expiate (hem by an atonement. He invited 
learned natives from Niideeya to ascertain the proper atonement, which he 
afterwards offered ; but when he came to finish the ceremony by giving grass 
to the cow, she would not receive it. This excited the greatest anxiety, and 
several pundits were consulted, to ascertain wliether the law for the ceremony 
liad been properly laid down. They all affirmed that it had; but on interroga¬ 
ting Jugttnnat’h-turkd-piinchan fin, he declared, that the commutation, in¬ 
stead of three, should have been five kahtlDtls of kourees foi each cow. 
Upon this information the increased sum was paid ; the cow then ate the 
grass, and the offender’s sin was known to be expiated! Several other 

2 B 2 
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If sins be not expiated by the necessary atonements, 
the offenders will descend into hell; from whence, after 
expiation, they will again arise, perhaps, to human birth, 
in consequence of some fragment of merit which they 
possessed in the preceding birth ; but they will continue 
to wear the marks of the sin in which they died/ Such 
persons must offer the proper atonements, when these 
sins will be removed. If such a deceased person die 
without having offered the atonement, the funeral rites 
must be refused. Should any one burn his body, he must 
perform the chandrayunii vrutu. 

If a person weep for the death of a self murderer, or 
for a person killed by a cow, or by a bramhiln, he or she 
must offer an atonement. If a woman repent after as¬ 
cending the funeral pile, or after resolving to renounce 
life in any way allowed by the shastru, he or she must 
perform the prajapQtyil vrulil. 

For expiating the sin of falsehood, a person must re¬ 
peat the name of Vishnoo once.’' To preserve the life of 


anecdotes of this kind are in circulation among tlie natives.—There is a 
remuikable coincidence between ibis story and that related of Apis, the ox 
worshipped by the Egypt inns, of whom it is said, that he took food from 
those that came to com'-iiU him ; but that he refused to eat from the hands 
of Gei manicus Cacdar, who died not long after. 

* Munoo says, ** A stealer of gold from a bramhvin has wititlows on his 
nails; a drinker of spirits, black teeth j the slayer of a bramhtln, a ma¬ 
rasmus. The violater of his gooroo’s bed shall be a deformed wretch.— 
For sinful acts mostly corporeal, a man shall assume after death a vegetable 
or mineral form; for acts mostly verbal, the form of a bird or a beast; for 
acts mostly mental, the lowest of human conditions.’* 

y On the other hand, it is a common saying among the Hindoos, derived 
from some of their shastrOs, tliat if a person utier a lie, his family, for 
fourteen generations, will successively fall into hell. 
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a bramhtin, and to appease an angrj wife, falsehood 
may be spoken innocently. 

When there are many offenders in his kingdom, who 
are unable to offer the proper atonements, a king must 
perform the chandraytinu vriita; by which be will obtain 
the pardon of* the sins of these subjects, and deliver his 
kingdom from the effects of sin remaining unexpiated.* 


* I have heard a native Christian, when preaching to Iiis counlryiDen, 
mention this atonement, to illustrate the fact of God^s having given his Son 
as an atonement for sins committed in his earthly kingdom. 


2 B 3 
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CHAP. V. 

DOCTRINES OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 


SECT. I.—JUDGMENT OF MEN AFTER DEATH. 


[From tliC Piiduiu pooranti.] 

At the extremity of the earth southward, floating on 
on the waters, is Sungryumunee, the residence of Yilmd, 
the judge of the dead, and of his recorder Chitru-goop- 
tu, and his messengers. 

Those who perform works of merit are led to Yurnd’s 
palace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of 
which the heavenly courtezans are seen dancing or sing¬ 
ing; and gods, gundhurvus, &c. are heard chaunting the 
praises of other gods ; in others showers of flowers are 
falling from heaven ; in other parts are houses containing 
cooling water, and excellent food ; pools of water cover¬ 
ed with nymphoeas; and trees, affording fragrance by 
their blossoms, and shade by their leaves. The gods are 
seen to pass on horses or elephants, with white umbrellas 
carried over them ; or in palanqueens or chariots, fanned 
with the divine chamurus; while the deviirshees are 
chanting their praises as they pass along. Some by the 
glory issuing from their bodies, illumine the ten quarters 
of the world. Y"umu receives the good with much affec¬ 
tion, and, feasting them with excellent food, thus ad¬ 
dresses them Ye are truly meritorious in your deeds ; 
ye are wise ; by the power of your merits ascend to an 
excellent heaven. He who, born in the world, performs 
iQ|eritorious actions, he is my father, brother, and friend.” 
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The ivicked have O 885 OOO miles to travel to the palace 
of Ydmd, to receive judgment. In some places they 
pass over a pavement of fire; in others the earth in 
tvhich their feet sink is burning hot; or they pass over 
burning sands^ or over stones with sharp edges, or burn¬ 
ing hot; sometimes showers of sharp instruments, and 
at others showers of burning cinders, or scalding water, 
or stones, fall upon them; burning winds scorch their 
bodies ; every now and then they fall into concealed 
wells full of darkness, or pass through narrow passages 
filled with stones, in which serpents lie concealed; some¬ 
times the road is filled with thick darkness; at other 
times they pass through the branches of trees, the leaves 
of which are full of thorns; again they walk over broken 
pots, or over hard clods of earth, bones, putrifying flesh, 
thorns, or sharp spikes ; they meet tygers, shackals, rhi¬ 
noceroses, elephants, terrible giants, See. ; and in some 
parts they are scorched in the sun without obtaining the 
least shade. They travel naked; their hair is in disor¬ 
der ; their throat, lips, &c. are parched; they are co¬ 
vered with blood, or dirt; some wail and shriek as they 
pass along; others are weeping; others have horror 
depicted on (heir countenances: some are dragged along 
by leathern thongs tied round their necks, waists, or 
hands ; others by cords passed through holes bored in 
their noses; others by the hair, the ears, the neck, or 
the heels; and others are carried, having their heads 
and legs tied together. On arriving at the palace, they 
behold Yumii clothed with terror, two hundred and 
forty miles in height; his eyes distended like a lake of 
water; of a purple colour, with rays of glory issuing 
from his body. His voice loud as the thunders at the 
dissolution of the universe; the hairs of his body ar^ 
each as long as a palm-tree; a flame of fire proceeds 

2 n 4 
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from his mouth; the noise of the drawing of his breath is 
greater than the roaring of a tempest; his teeth are 
exceedingly long, and his nails like the fan for winnow¬ 
ing corn. In his right hand he holds an iron club ; his 
garment is an animal’s skin; and he rides on a terrific 
bufialo. Chitrii-gooptii also appears as a terrible mon¬ 
ster, and makes a noise like a warrior when about to 
rush to battle. Sounds terrible as thunder are heard, 
ordering punishments to be inflicted on the offenders. 
At length Yiimii orders the criminals into his presence, 
and thus addresses them :—Did you not know that I am 
placed above all, to award happiness to the good, and pu¬ 
nishment to the wicked ? Knowing this, have you lived 
in sin ? Have you never heard that there are different 
hells for the punishment of the wicked ? Have you never 
given your minds to religion ? To-day, with your own 
eyes, you shall see the punishment of the wicked.— 
From yoogfi to yoogtt stay in these hells !—You have 
pleased yourselves in sinful practises : endure now the 
torments due to these sins. What will weeping avail ?” 
YtSmu next directs Chitrtt-gooptu to examine into the 
offences of the criminals, who now demand the names of 
the witnesses : let such, say they, appear, and give their 
evidence in our presence. YGnifi smiling, though full of 
rage, commands Sooryu,® ChQndru,^’ POvunG,*" tlgnee,"* 
AkashG,^ Prit’hivec,^ Yuroonfi,^ Tit’hee,^ DinG,‘ Ilatree,*^ 
PratG-kaltt,* Sdndhya-kaltt,*" and Dhtirmil," to appear 
against the prisoners, who, hearing the evidence, are 
struck dumb, and remain trembling and stupified with fear. 
Yfimti, then gnashing his teeth, beats the prisoners with 

• The suo. ** The moon. ^ Wind. ** Fire. * blither, f Earth, 
f Water. ** A lunar-day. * Day. Night. ^Morning. “Evening, 
n A represeutative of Ydma. Ail the elements, and the divisions of time, 
arc thus called upon to witness against the prisoners. 
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bis iron club till they roar with anguish ; after .which he 
drives them to different hells* 


SECT. II.—OF FUTURE HAPPINESS. 

The shastrds teach that there are four kinds of happi¬ 
ness after death : 1. That possessed in the heavens of the 
gods®;— 2 . That when the person is deified ;— 3 , That 
which arises from dwelling in the presence of the gods^; 
—and, 4 . Absorption.** In the three first, the person is 
subject to future birth, but not in the last. The three 
first are obtained by works ; the last by divine wisdom. 

The descriptions which the pooranfis give of the hea¬ 
vens of the gods are truly in the eastern style : all things, 
even the beds of the gods, are made of gold and precious 
stones. All the pleasures of these heavens are exactly 
what we should expect in a system formed by uninspired 
and unrenewed men : like the paradise of Mahomet, 
they are houses of ill-fame, rather than jjlaces of rewards 
for ‘‘ the pure in heart.” Here all the vicious passions 

° The Meeiiiangsu writers have deckled, that there is iio separate place 
of future happiness; that whether a person enjoy happiness, or endure 
misery, the whole is condued to the present life. The pooranUs, on the other 
hand, declare, that there are many places of happiness and misery, and 
that persons go to these places after death. 

p All raised to heaven are not permitted to approach the god in whose 
heaven they reside. This privilege belongs only to favourites. 

s The v^datUu shastriis teach, that wherever a person possessing divine 
wisdom dies, he is immediately received into the divine nature, as air, 
escaping from a vessel wlien broken, immediately mixes with the sur« 
founding air. The poorands, however, teach, that the soul of such a per- 
sou ascends to God inhabiting a certain place, and is there absorbed into the 
divine nature. 
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are personified, or rather deified: the quarrels and li¬ 
centious intrigues of the gods fill these places vrith per« 
petual uproar, while their impurities are described with 
the same literality and gross detail, as similar things are 
talked of among these idolaters on earth. It would be 
a flagrant insult to compare these heavens with the 
place which our Saviour went to prepare for his disci- 
ples*^; but the serious inquirer after truth will be struck 
with this additional proof, that the Christian religion is 
“ worthy of all acceptation.” 

I here subjoin an account of the heaven of Kooverd, the 
god of riches, from theMuhabhardtd ;—It is eight hundred 
miles long, and five hundred and sixty broad. The wind, 
perfumed with ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes; 
and the place, in every part adorned with gold and Jewels, 
displays a glory like that produced by the rays of the full 
moon. Here are also canals of the purest water filled 
with fish, water-fowl, water-lilies, &c., with flights of 
steps made of gold ; with forests and gardens in which 
Kooverd and his^ courtezans divert themselves. In the 
treasury of this god are immense heaps of jewels, gold,8il> 
ver, &c., from which the gods and goddesses supply them¬ 
selves with ornaments. Kooverd sits on a throne glorious 
as the meridian sun, and reposes on a bed equally splen¬ 
did. He is surrounded by different gods, among whom 
are Shivu, Doorga, Shivd’s bull, his servants Ndndee, 
Mdha-kald, Shdnkoo, Kurnd, &c., and by a thousand 
goddesses or concubines, shining like the lightning, and 
adorned with loads of jewels ; by the titans, by Ravdn, 
Vibheeshduu, and other rakshdsds, the pishachds, the 
gdndhdrvds, the kinndrds, the dpsuras, the vidyadhdrds. 


^ Juhn xiv., 2. 
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the mountain gods, &c. Before this assembly the hpstiras 
dance; the kinniin1s'(with horses’ mouths), and the gun- 
dhiirviis, sing and play on heavenly instruments. All the 
pleasures of the other heavens are to be found here. 

The following are esteemed works of merit, capable of 
raising a person to celestial happiness Honouring, en¬ 
tertaining, serving, and giving gifts to bramhiins: the more 
learned the bramhun, the greater the merit. Worship¬ 
ping and repeating the names of the gods, and particu¬ 
larly that of a person’s guardian deity ; visiting or re¬ 
siding at holy places, and performing the accustomed 
religious ceremonies there ; performing the shraddhii for 
deceased ancestors; bathing in the Ganges and other 
sacred rivers ; offering sacrifices; building temples ; cut¬ 
ting roads and pools; planting trees, especially sacred 
trees; making and setting up images ; repeating the 
gayutree, and other parts of the v6du; reading the vedtt 
and other shastrus,'or hearing them read; honouring and 
serving a spiritual guide ; hospitality to guests, espe¬ 
cially to bramhuns ; fasting, particularly at times directed 
by the shastrus; burning with a deceased husband ; part¬ 
ing with life in sacred places. 

King Soortlt’hu was raised to the heaven of Indrh for 
performing the sacrifice of a horse.* King Trishtlnkoo 
obtained heaven by the power of the merits which Vtl- 
shisht’hii, a bramhdn, transferred to him.^ Umbtire^ 
shtt, a king, was about to perform a human sacrifice, in 
order to obtain heaven; but when going to slay the vic¬ 
tim, through the interference of Vishwamitrti, a bramhiin, 
his sacrifice was accepted of the gods, though the victim 


• SlireS-bbagavUta. 


> Ibid. 
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was not slain,'* and the king ascended to the heaven ofi^ 
Indrii/ King Indiu-doomnii, by performing austerities, 
offering sacrifices, and presenting gifts to bramhtins, ob¬ 
tained the power of going to heaven whenever he chose/ 

Pesides these works of merit,” performed by Hin¬ 
doos under the hope of obtaining a heaven of sensual 
pleasures after death, there are a number of other ac¬ 
tions performed by them, supposed to be meritorious in 
their nature, but which, in the opinion of a Christian, are 
flagrant crimes. The Hindoo widow, burning with the 
dead body of her husband, is promised a residence in 
heaven during the reigns of fourteen Indrus. The deaths 
of vast multitudes of sick Hindoos are procured or 
hastened annually by exposure on the banks of the 
Ganges, by immersing a part of the body in the Ganges, 
and by pouring large quantities of this water into the 
body of the dying. Many persons voluntarily renounce 
life in the Ganges, under the hope of obtaining imme¬ 
diate entrance into heaven. Infatuated mothers devote 
their children to this sacred river, not doubting but they 
are sending them to heaven. Many of the practices in the 
presence of the Hindoo idols, in the very midst of wor¬ 
ship, are so dreadfully obscene, that 1 am persuaded 
even a Billingsgate mob would not suffer the actors to 
escape without some marks of their disapprobation ; and 
yet the Hindoos expect nothing less than heaven for 
these works of merit. A great number of the Hindoo 
modern saints live in a state of perpetual intoxication; 
and call this stupefaction, which arises from smoking 
intoxicating herbs, fixing the mind on God. Nor do the 

« He repeated an incantation given by Visbwaniitiu, wliicli destroyed the 
power of the fire. 

* Shree-bhaguvuld. ^ Muliabhaiuiii. 
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briimhucharees, who follow the rules of the Tfintrd shas- 
trds, and practice unutterable abominations,^ under what 
they call the forms of religion, ever doubt whether these 
acts are meritorious, and capable of raising the person to 
heaven or not. Even women of the town have worship 
performed by bramhdns in brothels, from which they ex¬ 
pect rewards in a future state : so completely absent from 
the Hindoo mind is the Christian idea of purity of heart, 
and of the necessity of this in order to approach god. 

The Hindoos profess to have a great reliance upon the 
merit of their works, though they do not appear to be 
satisfied that any one ceremony will procure future hap¬ 
piness: one Hindoo travels to the south, another to the 
north, to obtain some salvation-giving charm : but after 
all, he listens to any new nostrum with as much eager¬ 
ness as though he had hitherto done nothing towards 
obtaining heaven.* As a person’s continuance in heaven 
depends on the quantity of his merit, this may be another 
reason why the Hindoo performs so many different works 
to obtain the same thing. 

After the death of a Hindoo who has been particularly 
diligent in practising the ceremonies of his religion, his 
neighbours speak of him with much respect: one person 
perhaps asks another, Who has been burnt at the land¬ 
ing place to-day?” The other answers:—Such an 
one: he was an excellent character; he assisted others; 
he was very strict in performing his daily ablutions; he 


* Though the author has drawn away the veil from some of these scenes, 
yet the Ciiristiau public must give him credit respecting the rest; for they 
are so intolerably gros$), that they cannot be dragged into public view. 

■ The Hindoos have as great a propensity to embrace new theories of reli¬ 
gion as ^ny other heathens whatever, where the cast does not interfere. 
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visited such and such holy places ; he was very generous 
to bramhilns and to strangers; he venerated the gods, 
&c. No doubt he will obtain a place in heaven.” When 
a person dies who has not been liberal to bramhuns, nor 
expended any thing in the ceremonies of his religion, his 
neighbours doom him to hell without ceremony. When 
a neighbour mentions him, the person to whom he speaks 
affects perhaps to be alarmed that the sound of such a 
person’s name has entered his ear ; and to remove the 
evil effects of such a circumstance, he repeats the names 
of several gods in some such form as this :—^‘Ah ! ah !— 
Mfihabharutu! Muhabhartitii! Muhabhariitii!—Doorga! 
Doorga ! Doorga ! I must fast to-day, I fancy, forbearing 
this vile person’s name repeated.” If the person has lived 
in all manner of impurity, and, in the language of Scrip¬ 
ture, has drank iniquity like water,” and yet has per¬ 
formed the popular ceremonies with a degree of regula¬ 
rity, he is spoken of with respect; for it is a principle of 
the Hindoo religion, that good w'orks absolutely atone for 
bad ones.^ 

The shoodru, however, having no inheritance in the 
vedus, is placed in far worse circumstances than the 
bramhun. Heaven was made for bramhuns, as well as 
the earth; and in general a Hindoo must be raised to 
bramhinical birth before he can raise his eyes towards 
heaven as his home.'' Very few therefore indulge the 
hope of heaven,'^ On the contrary, when at the point of 


Nominal Christians little imagine how heathenish many of their reli¬ 
gious notions are. 

® How different the spirit of the true religion :—“ To the poor is the 
gospel preached.—Blesseil are the poor in spirit, for tlieir’s is the king¬ 
dom of heaven.’* 

^ As all other ways of obtaining heaven are rendered so difficult to the 
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death, almost every Hindoo is in a state of the most per¬ 
plexing; anxiety, like mariners in a storm when the vessel 
has become wholly unmanageable. Such a wretched 
Hindoo, in these moments, is often heard giving vent to 
bis grief and fears in the midst of his relatives, as he lies 
by the Ganges. If he be advanced in years, they endea¬ 
vour to comfort him by reminding him, that he could not 
expect to have lived much longer ; that he leaves a nu¬ 
merous family in comfortable circumstances ; and further, 
that his merits will certainly raise him to heaven. The 
dying man, however, finds no comfort in the merit of his 
works, but gives utterance to excessive grief in some 
such language as this I ! what meritorious deeds 
have 1 performed ? —I have done nothing but sin.—Ah ! 
where shall 1 go ?—Into what hell shall I be plunged?— 
What shall I do ?—How long shall I continue in hell ?— 
What hope can 1 have of going to heaven ?—Here I have 
been suffering for sin ; and now I must renew my suffer¬ 
ings !—How many births must I pass through ? Where 
will my sorrows terminate ?”—As a forlorn and miserable 
hope, he calls upon his friends to give him their bless¬ 
ing, that Grtnga may receive him ; and he takes leave of 
them in the utmost perturbation of mind. A Hindoo 
knows nothing of that hope which is ‘‘ as an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and stedfast."’ 

When I urged upon a bramhun with whom I was in 
conversation, that the shastrus made large promises^ to 

poor, this is one reason wliicli reconciles a Hindoo widow to the funeraH 
pile; as by this act she is quite certain of obtaining future happiness, both 
for herself, her husband, and several generations of her ancesioi's. 

* He who bathes in the Ganges at an auspicious junction of certaui 
planets, is assured that by this act he delivers himself and 3,000,1)00 ^ 
ancestors from hell. 
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those who repeated the name of a god^ or bathed in sa¬ 
cred rivers, or visited holy places,' &c. I was told, that 
the same shastriis declared, that these promises were 
only made to allure men to the performance of their duty, 
and were not meant to be literally fulfilled/ 

Absorption ,—The Hindoos contemplate God, as se¬ 
parated from matter, as a Being reposing in his own 
happiness; as infinite placidity ; as an unruffled sea of 
bliss; as being perfectly abstracted, destitute of ideas, 
and void of consciousness. They therefore deem it the 
height of perfection lo be like this Being. Hence Krish- 
nti, in his discourse to Urjoonu,s praises the man who 
forsaketh every desire that entereth into his heart; who 
is happy of himself; who is without affection ; who re- 
joiceth not either in good or evil; who, like the tortoise, 
can restrain his members from their wonted purpose; to 
whom pleasure and pain, gold, iron, and stones are the 
same.’’ The person whose very nature, say they, is ab¬ 
sorbed in divine meditation ; whose life is like a sweet 
sleep, unconscious and undisturbed ; who does not even 
desire God, and who is thus changed into the image of 
the ever-blessed, obtains absorption into Briimhu.^ 


f What a contrast is this to the doctrine of the gospel!—Wherein God, 
willing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of promise the immuta¬ 
bility, of his counsel, conhrined it by an oath : that by two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before 
us/’ Heb, vi. 17, 18. 

ft BhagOvutu Geeta. 

** Some of the followers of Vislinoo (voishnuviis) are not pleased with 
the idea of absorption, or of losing a distinct and conscious state of exis¬ 
tence. They are represented as praying thus O Vishnoo ! we do not 
wish for absorption ; hut for a state of happiness in which we shall for 
ever see and serve thee as our lord; in which thou uilt continue as our 
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The reader will easily perceive, that this part of the 
Hinuoo religion, separated, as it confessedly was in some 
measure, from the popular idolatry, instead of producing 
any good effects, drew men away from the practice of all 
the social duties included in the second table, Thou 
shall love thy neighbour as thyselfand left the mind a 
prey to pride, moroseness, and ignorance. It should 
also be observed that many of these austerities were both 
senseless and cruel in the extreme: one tiiptishwee is 
represented as hanging for hundreds of years with his 
head downwards ; another, as living on leaves or air; 
another, as surrounding himself with four fires, and en¬ 
during intolerable heat and thirst; another, as standing 
up to the neck in water. Valmeekd, it is said, stood in 
one posture, repeating the name of Ram, till the white 
ants (termes bellicosus) surrounded his body with a case 
of earth, and devoured the flesh from his bones. Vil- 
shisht'hu inflicted on himself incredible acts of severity; 
but in the midst of his devotions he became attached to a 
heavenly courtezan, and cohabited with her during 
5,000 years.' Pdrashiiru, an ascetic, violated the daugh¬ 
ter of a fisherman, who was ferrying him over a river; 
from which intercourse sprang the famous Vasd, the 
author of the Muhabhardtu.*^ The father of Rishyd- 
shringd cohabited with a deer, and his son had deer’s 
horns.* Kdpild, an ascetic, reduced king Sagdrtt’s 
60,000 sons to ashes, because they mistook him for a 
horse-stealer."" Brigoo, in a fit of passion, kicked the 
god Vishnoo on the breast." Richeekd, for the sake of 

beloved master, and we as thjr servants.*' Agreeably to this prayer, they 
believe that devoted voisbnuviis after death will be freed from future birth, 
and remain for ever near Vishnoo in the heaven of this god. 

* Mhhabbarhth. ^ Ibid. ^ Ramayan. ^ MhhabharatiS. 

Shree-Bhagtivtitii. 
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a subsistence, sold his son for a human sacrifice.® Door- 
vasa, a sage, was so addicted to anger, that he ^as a 
terror both to gods and men.‘‘ Ourvvu, another sage, in 
a fit of anger, destroyed the whole race of Hoihuyu with 
fire from his mouth‘d; and Doorvasa did the same to the 
whole posterity of Krishnu.*^ Javalee, an ascetic, stands 
charged with stealing cow’s flesh at a sacrifice: when 
the beef was sought for, the saint, to avoid detection, 
turned it into onions; and hence onions are forbidden 
to the Hindoos.* The pooranus, indeed, abound with 
accounts of the crimes of these saints, so famous for 
their religious austerities : anger and lust seem to have 
been their predominant vices. 

As it respects the modern devotees, none of them 
expect absorption: they content themselves with per¬ 
forming the popular ceremonies, and thus fall under the 
censures of Krishnu, who says, Numbers prefer a 
transient enjoyment of heaven to eternal absorption.” 
It is true, now and then a poor wretch is seen, naked, 
covered with ashes, and his hair clotted with dirt, whose 
vacant, brutish looks indicate that lie is approaching a 
state of complete abstraction, and that he may soon 
hope to enter into this perfect state, viz, to live in a 
world full of wonders, without a single passion left to be 
affected by them. Yet even this abstraction, or contempt 
of the world, if it can deserve such a name, is brought 
on by shunning the presence of man, and by continually 
smoking intoxicating herbs. 

SECT. HI.—OF FUTUHE PUNISHMENT. 

The Hindoo places of punishment are said to adjoin 
the residence of Yumii; seep, 375. 

RamaydD. r Ibid, ** Ibid. ' Shiee-Bliaguvdtu. • Ibid. 
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Names of some of the Hindoo hells ; — Tamisru, 
or the hell of darkness; IJndhu-tamisrii, the hell of 
great darkness; Rouruvu, a hell full of animals cal¬ 
led Rooroo; Mftha-rouruvii, a similar but more dread¬ 
ful hell; Koombhee-paku, a hell of boiling oil; Kalii- 
Sdotriij a hell of burning copper; Usiputru-vunu, a 
wilderness in which criminals are punished by the thorns 
of the talu tree ; Shookru-mookhu, a hell where crimi¬ 
nals are bitten by animals having the faces of swine; 
Undhil-kddpii, a hell dark and full of reptiles; Krimee- 
bhojunil, where criminals become worms feeding on or¬ 
dure ; Siihdungshu, where sinners are burnt with hot 
irons ; Tuptu-shddrmee, in which adulterers are tor¬ 
mented in the embraces of a red-hot iron female image; 
Vujrii-kunluku-shalmillee, where men are thrown on 
trees full of dreadful thorns; VoiturQnce, a river full of 
filth; Pddyodd, a similar hell; Prand-nirodhu, where 
sinners are pierced with arrows; VishusQuu, where they 
are beaten with clubs, &c.; Lala-bhiikshu, where they 
are fed with saliva, &c.; Sharu-meyadunii, in which 
dogs continually bite the wicked ; Uvee chimuyu, where 
false witnesses are thrown headlong upon a hard pave¬ 
ment ; Patiinu, where sinners are pinched with hot 
tongs; Kshanl-kurddumu, where they are hurled into 
mire; Rukshyogunu-bhojilnu, where cannibals feed on 
the flesh of sinners ; Shddlu-prot’liu, where the wicked 
are punished by spears and birds of prey; Dundii- 
shddku, where snakes with many heads bite and devour 
sinners; Uvuttt-nirodhunu, where offenders are punished 
in darkness with the fear of the approach of wild beasts; 
Uptirya-vurtunu, where the eyes of sinners are picked 
out by birds of prey; and Sodchee-mookhu, where sin¬ 
ners are pricked with needles. Beside these, the Shree- 
Bhagttvtitu says, there are 100,000 hells, in which 

2 c 2 
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different kinds of torments are inflicted on criminals, 
according^ to the directions of the sliastrus, and the nature 
of their guilt. 

The Hindoos in general manifest great fear of future 
punishment. Sometime?, after committing a dreadful 
sin, these fears are expressed to a friend in some such 
words as these :—I have committed a shocking crime, 
and I must endure great and long-continued torments : 
but what can I do ? There is no remedy now.” Some¬ 
times these fears are so great that they drive a man to 
perform many works of merit, particularly works of 
atonement. If the offender be ricli, they extort large 
sums of money from him, which are expended in gifts to 
bramhuns, or in religious ceremonies. If he be poor, 
he bathes in the Ganges with more constancy, or goes on 
pilgrimage to different holy places. The Hindoos con¬ 
sider some sins as sending whole generations to hell. A 
false witness is to suffer future torments, and with him 
fourteen generations of his family ; and the man who 
swears by the waters of the Ganges involves not only 
himself but his family in dreadful sufferings.' If a 
Hindoo at the time of worship put a stalk of doorva 
grass on the lingii, he and seven generations will sink 
into hell. 

The Shree-Bhaguvutu assigns the various punishments 
following for different crimes.—The person guilty of adul¬ 
tery or fornication, the thief and the stealer of children, 
are to be cast into the hell Tamisrd, and continually fa¬ 
mished and beaten. He who defrauds others, is to be cast 

* I have heard a Hindoo say, that such a person not only incurs future 
aiisery, but tliat the hand that touches the sacred water hecomes white. 
This person said he had seen several Hindoos who bore this mark of the 
wrath of the gods. 
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into a hell of darkness. The proud person, who also neg¬ 
lects the ceremonies of religion, is to be tormented by 
the animals Rooroo. The glutton, who has also been 
guilty of destroying animals, is to be thrown into a hell 
of boiling oil. He who disregards the vcdii and bram- 
hiins, is to be punished in a hell of burning metal for 
3,500,000 years. He who injures a man of a superior 
order, is to be torn by swine* The unmerciful are to be 
tormented by snakes, flies, deer, birds, lice, wasps, &c. 
The bramhiin, brarahunce, bnlmhucharee, voishyu, or 
king, who drinks spirits, shall be thrown into pans of 
liquid fire. He who despises a religious devotee, shall 
be punished by sticking fast in mud with his head down¬ 
wards. He who kills a man, and offers him to the gods; 
and he who devours any animal, without having slain it 
in sacrifice, are to be fed on flesh and blood. He who 
betrays and afterwards destroys a person is to be pierced 
with spears and arrows. The person who causes sorrow 
to others is to be bitten by snakes with five heads. He who 
is inhospitable to guests, must have his eyes torn out by 
vultures and other ravenous birds. The covetous are to 
be fed with impure substances. He who cohabits with a 
woman of another cast, or a virgin, or the wife of ano¬ 
ther nran, is to be inclosed in the arms of an iron female 
image made red hot. The person who professes different 
religions, and is familiar with all casts, is to be punished 
by being continually cast down from lofty trees. The 
bramhiin who commits adultery with the wife of a bram* 
hiin, is to be fed with blood. Highway robbers, those 
who burn houses, or poison others, are to be bitten by 
dogs with enormous teeth. False witnesses are to be 
cast from rocks 800 miles high.^ 

^ It it to be understood, that punishments in hell may be prevented in 
many cases by offering the appointed atonement. Punishment by the 

2 c 3 
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Emancipation of the wicked^ a story from the Muha- 
hharutu .—Ravun at one time had conquered the three 
worlds, heaven, earth, and patalii ; and, as is said of 
Alexander, he sighed that there were no more worlds to 
conquer. When meditating where he should go next, 
the world of misery came into his mind ; and he imme¬ 
diately resolved to paj a visit to Yuinu. Before his 
arrival, it was announced that Ravun was coming: 
Yiimu, filled with fear, sent word, that he had already 
surrendered to him, and was become his vassal. Ravun, 
however, pushed forward, and found Yumu all submis¬ 
sion. The conqueror, before his return, resolved to 
visit the place of the damned : but on his arrival, he was 
petrified with horror at the cries of the miserable 
wretches, and reflecting on what he saw, said, 1 have 
conquered the three worlds, and there remains nothing 
which my prowess has not performed. It will bo a 
glorious thing for me to set all these wretches at liberty.’* 
—He immediately attempted to comfort the sulferers, by 
assuring them that he would not depart without accom¬ 
plishing their deliverance. A transient gleam of hope 
visited the regions of despair. Ravun then commanded 
‘Mhe spirits from the fiery deep,” and, with his twenty 
arms, began to drag them up ; but as fast as he landed 
them on the side, they fell in again : still he continued 
his efforts, till he saw that they were unavailing, and that 
he could not reverse the decree which had fixed them in 
misery. Acknowledging his disappointment to the poor 
prisoners, he left them, and returned toLiinka (Ceylon). 

magistrates is also considered as an atonement, exempting the culprit from 
sufferings in a future state. Tf^hat good nem this tcouldbe to English maU^ 
factors, who diehy the hands of the executioner-^M they could believe it. 
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SECT, IV.—OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 

After death, the person is conveyed by the messengers 
of Yilmii through the air to the place of judgment. The 
sentence being pronounced, he wanders about the earth 
for twelve months, as an aerial being or ghost; and then 
takes a body suited to his future condition, whether he 
ascend to the gods, or suffer in a new body, or be hurled 
into some hell. This is the doctrine of several poora- 
nus; others maintain, that immediately after death and 
judgment, the person suffers the pains of hell, and re¬ 
moves his sin by suffering ; and then returns to the earth 
in some bodily form. 

I add a few particulars respecting the transmigration 
of souls from the work called Kurin ii-vipakit;—He who 
destroys a sacrifice will be punished in hell; he will after¬ 
wards be born again, and remain a fish for three years; 
and then ascend to human birth, but will be afflicted with 
a continual flux. He who kills an enemy subdued in 
war, will be cast into the hell Krukuchii; after which he 
will become a bull, a deer, a tyger, bitch, a fish, a man : 
in the last state he will die of the palsy. He who eats 
excellent food without giving any to others, will be 
punished in hell 30,000 years, and then be born a musk« 
rat; then a deer ; then a man whose body emits an offen¬ 
sive smell, and who prefers bad to excellent food. The 
man who refuses to his father and mother the food they 
desire, will be punished in hell, and afterwards be born a 
crow ; then a man : in the latter birth he wilt not relish 
any kind of food. The stealer of a water-pan will be 
born an alligator, and then a man of a monstrous size. 
The person who has lived with a woman of superior cast, 
will endure torments in hell during seventy-one yoogiis 
of the gods : after this, in another hell, he will continue 

2 c 4 
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burning like a blade of grass for 100,000 years. He will 
next be born a worm, and after this ascend to human 
birth; but his body will be filled with disease. The 
stealer of rice will sink into hell; will afterwards be born 
and continue eighteen years a crow ; then a heron for 
twelve years; then a diseased man. He who kills an 
animal, not designing it for sacrifice, will, in the form of 
a turtle, be punished in hell; then be born a bull, and 
then a man afflicted with an incurable distemper. He 
who kills an animal by holding its breath, or laughs at a 
pooranu at the time of its recital, will, after enduring in¬ 
fernal torments, be born a snake; then a tyger, a cow, a 
white heron, a crow, and a man having an asthma. He 
who steals alms will sink into hell, and afterwards be born 
a blind man, afflicted with a consumption. A beautiful 
woman who despises her husband, will suffer in hell a 
variety of torments; she will then be born a female, and, 
losing her husband very soon after marriage, will long 
suffer the miseries of widowhood. 

M&noo says, the slayer of a bramhun must enter, 
according to the circumstances of his crime, the body of a 
dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a sheep, a 
stag, a bird, a chandald, or a puccassa.—A priest, who 
has drank spirituous liquors, shall migrate into the form 
of a smaller or larger worm or insect, of a moth, of a fly 
feeding on ordure, or of some ravenous animal.—He who 
steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times into 
the bodies of spiders, of snakes and camelions, of croco¬ 
diles and other aquatic monsters, or of mischievous blood¬ 
sucking demons.—He who violates the bed of his natural 
or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into the 
forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
creeping and twining plants, of vultures and other car- 
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nivorous animals, and other beasts with sharp teeth, or of 
tygers, and other cruel brutes.—They who hurt any sen¬ 
tient beings, are born cats and other eaters of raw flesh ; 
they who taste what ought not to be tasted, maggots or 
small flies; they who steal ordinary things, devourers of 
each other; they who embrace very low women, become 
restless ghosts.—If a man steal grain in the husk, be shall 
be born a rat; if a yellow mixed metal, a gander; If 
water, a plava, or diver ; if honey, a great stinging gnat; 
if milk, a crow; if expressed juice, a dog; if clarified 
butter, an ichneumon.—If exquisite perfumes, a musk* 
rat; if potherbs, a peacock; if dressed grain in any of 
its various forms, a porcupine; if raw grain, a hedge- 
hog.—If a deer or an elephant, he shall be born a wolf; 
if a horse, a tyger ; if roots or fruit, an ape ; if a woman, 
a bear; if water from ajar, the bird chataca ; if carriages, 
a camel; if small cattle, a goat.—Women, who have 
committed similar thefts, incur a similar taint, and shall 
be paired with those male beasts in the form of their 
females.—As far as vital souls, addicted to sensuality, in¬ 
dulge themselves in forbidden pleasures, even to the 
same degree shall the acuteness of their senses be 
raised in their future bodies, that they may endure analo¬ 
gous pains.—They shall first have a sensation of agony 
in Tamisrti, or utter darkness, and in other seats of hor« 
ror; in Usiputrii-vunu, or the sword-leaved forest; and 
in different places of binding fast and of rending.—Mul¬ 
tifarious tortures await them : they shall be mangled by 
ravens and owls ; shall swallow cakes boiling hot; shall 
Walk over inflamed sands, and shall feel the pangs of 
being baked like the vessel of a potter.—They shall as¬ 
sume the forms of beasts continually miserable, and suffer 
alternate afflictions from extremities of cold and of heat, 
surrounded with terrors of various kinds.— More than 
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once shall they lie in different wombs, and, after agoniz¬ 
ing births, be condemned to severe captivity and to ser¬ 
vile attendance on creatures like themselves. Then shall 
follow separations from kindred and friends ; forced re¬ 
sidence with the wicked ; painful gains and ruinous losses 
of wealth; friendships hardly acquired, and at length 
changed into enmities.—Old age without resource; dis¬ 
eases attended with anguish ; pangs of innumerable sorts, 
and, lastly, unconquerable death.’* 

The Ugnee pooranu says, that a person who loses 
human birth, passes through 8,000,000 of births among 
the inferior creatures before he can again obtain human 
birth: of which he remains 2,100,000 births among the 
immoveable parts of creation, as stones, trees, &c.; 
900,000 among the watery tribes ; 1,000,000 anmng in¬ 
sects, worms, &c. ; 1,000,000 among the birds; and 

3,000,000 among the beasts. In the ascending scale, if 
his works be suitable, he continues 400,000 births among 
the lower casts of men ; during 100 births among brain- 
hiins; and after this he may obtain absorption in Brilmhil. 

Whether the doctrine of the metempsychosis originated 
with the politician or the philosopher, its effects oTi the 
state of society might form an interesting subject of in¬ 
quiry. As far as I have been able to trace its influence? 
*t appears to have the most unhappy effects upon the 
present race of Hindoos. All their sins are considered as 
necessary consequences of actions done in a former life, 
on which account they seldom charge their consciences 
with guilt for committing them. If a Hindoo be attacked 
with some disease, or fall into peculiar misfortunes, he 
immediately traces the cause to the sins of a former birth; 
and, instead of using measures to extricate himself, he 
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sits down in despair, thinking that these things are in¬ 
separably attached to his birth, and that he can get rid of 
them only with life itself. In a religious view, this doc¬ 
trine is very pernicious : the Christian is taught, that 
every thing depends upon the present state, and he 
therefore works out his salvation with fear and trem¬ 
bling but the Hindoo, like all other men, being always 
disposed to procrastinate in religion, finds this disposition 
greatly encouraged, by the hope that a future birth will 
be more favourable to him ; that he shall be born to 
better fortunes, be rich, or be placed in happier circum¬ 
stances for pursuing the concerns of religion. The next 
birth, in the mouth of a Hindoo, is the same as to¬ 
morrow” in the mouth of a nominal Christian. 

The faith of the Hindoos in the doctrine of transmigra*- 
tion often appears in their conversation, especially when 
either prosperous or adverse circumstances have arisen in 
a family. When a person is in deep sorrow for the loss 
of a child, and is addressed by another on the subject, 
the former perhaps utters her grief in some such words as 
these :—What have I done that 1 am thus grievously 
afflicted ? When I examine my life from my childhood, 
I cannot see that I have done any harm. Why then does 
God thus afflict me ? Why did he give me a child ? Why 
did he take it away?”—She next vents her grief in a 
torrent of abuse on Yurnu;—Oh ! Yumii! What did 
I do to thee ? I am sure I never injured thee. Thou 
knowest that 1 had none else : 1 am in this world like a 
blind creature ; this child was my staff,—and thou hast 
taken him away. O thou wicked Yumii!—I will put a 
wisp of fire in thy face,—I will flog thee with the broom, 
—My breast is rent with grief.” Another female now 
joins her, and says, Oh! sisterJ What ! is your child 
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gone ? Ah ! Ah ! Ah !—that vile Yttratt—lie is full of 
injustice. If I could see him, I would cut him into a thou¬ 
sand pieces. He has taken all mine ; but he has left you 
one.* Ah ! if I were a stone, I should split into pieces ; 
but 1 am earth—only flesh and blood, and therefore I am 
sunk into nothing. But why do I thus complain ? 1 am 
not singular ; every one’s house is plundered.” Another 
person now comes in, and says, “ Why do you blame 
Yurail ? What fault has he done ? In former births you 
must have committed many crimes; otherwise I cannot 
see why you should siifler in this dreadful manner: you 
have done nothing but works of merit in this birth. You 
must have injured some one’s child in a former birth, 
and now yours is taken from you. Yumu has done no¬ 
thing wrong. He is justice itself. He never errs. Nor 
ought you to think it extraordinary that a person dies. 
It is more extraordinary that a person desires to live. 
If you confine a bird in a cage, though you cherish him 
with the greatest care, if the door be open he flies away. 
But though there are nine openings in the body by which 
the soul may make its escape, and though the person be 
suffering the deepest distress, yet the soul is not willing to 
depart;—this desire of life is more wonderful than death 
itself.—When the soul has taken its flight, then, why 
should you think it such an extraordinary thing ? You are 
suffering for the sins of many former births; which sins, 
like a shadow, will pursue you, go where you will, and 
assume whatever shape you may, till they be expiated by 
aufiering. If this were not so, why is it that a good man 

» The Hindoo women arc excessively fond of their children. When a 
another pays her respects to an aged female, she presents her child to re.> 
reive her blessing, and says, Mother! give niy child your blessing.’* 
The old woman says, Live, live, as many years as there are hairs on my 
head.** When a mother takes her child into company, to prevent its being 
hart by a witch, she rubs its forehead with earth thrown up by worms, or 
with the end of a lamp wick, and spits on its breast. 
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suffers, while a wicked man is raised to the pinnacle of 
prosperity ? If men suffered only for the sins of this life, 
the good would have nothing but happiness, and the 
wicked nothing but sorrow.”^ 

Sometimes the doctrine of transmigration appears in 
the conversation of widows, when they are talking over 
their sorrows one amongst another. One begins the con¬ 
versation, by addressing one of the company, recently be¬ 
come a widow, in some such words as these:—^^Ah ! 
why is so much trouble fallen upon you ? You have con¬ 
tinually performed works of merit. I have observed, that 
from your childhood you have been very religious.”^— 
Another replies,—How you talk ! What! do you think 
she is suffering for sins committed in this birth ?’^ The 
widow addressed now adds :—Ah ! my sorrows are 
indescribable. I am now suffering for the sins of many 
births; the sins of birth after birth, birth after birth, arc 
fallen upon me. If the sins of numerous births had not 
been cast upon me, would my husband (a lack of lives in 
one) have been taken from me ? O God, do not bring 

y I have heard it urged, in proof of the reality of successive birilis, that If 
a child had not drawn the breast in a former birth, it would not, as soon as 
horn, cling to the breast, and know how to suck. A person before whom 
this argument was once urged, asked how this was to be accounted for 
when Ibe person arose from the state of a hsh to human birth ? 

‘ When a Hindoo girl shews her attachment to religion, she gathers vi]^yli 
leaves and flowers, and making an image of the lingii, attempts to worship 
it; or she sits down attentively, and watches others while they perform the 
ceremonies of worship; or she goes to a festival, and assists the females in 
making the necessary pieparalious. When she is grown to maturity, she 
performs different ceremonies to obtain the blessing of a good husband. 
After marriage she worships Shivu and other gods, and prays that her hus¬ 
band may love her, and live long, so that she may not endure the hardships 
of widowhood. When she becomes a mother, she daily bows to the gods, 
repeats their names, and prays that they will bless her child. 
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upon my worst enemy the misery which I endure. What 
bad I done against God, and what against him (her hus¬ 
band), that I suffer thus? I must have injured him in 
a former birth, and therefore he was married to me on 
purpose to bring upon me the sorrows of widowhood. 
He was born in one womb, and I in another ; we were 
perfect strangers; fate brought us together; and I began 
to flatter myself that I should long enjoy the blessings of 
a married state, when he w as seized with sickness, and, 
without making the least provision for me, has left me 
to crouch and fawn for a handful of rice. When waiting 
upon him in his last moments, he did not say, ^ I leave 
you this or that; you will not be destitute but, shutting 
up my food and garments, he has thus abandoned me. 
He ! he was my greatest enemy. If I meet him in a future 
state, ITl certainly revenge myself. Instead of putting 
fire into his mouth after death, if I had known that he 
would have served me thus, I would have put fire into 
his mouth while living. I intreat the gods, that in the 
next birth I may bo a man, and he my wife, and that I 
may bring upon him exactly what he has brought upon 
me ; and that this may be continued through numerous 

births. Vile enemy-!” Continuing her address to 

a married woman, she says :—See ! you have two meals 
a day, while 1 have but one; you have all manner of 
ornaments, and I am naked ; you are invited to all the 
feasts®; you can eat of all kinds of delicacies, but I must 
live on the meanest food; I must fast twice a month’’;— 
there is no end of my sorrows.’' 

• A widow can take no share in marriage ceremonies, &c. She is not 
even permitted to touch the bride. 

b This fast is kept by widows on the eleventh of the increase and de¬ 
crease of tlicnioon in every month; and is observed so strictly among the 
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If a person die an untimely death, it is attributed to 
crimes committed in a former state of existence. A per¬ 
son born blind is supposed to have destroyed the eyes 
of some one in a former birth. A few neighbours sitting 
together, as a person afflicted with an incurable distemper 
passes along, observe, ‘‘AhI no doubt, that man was 
guilty in a former birth of such or such a crime, and now 
the consequences appear in his present state.*’ 

The prosperity of persons, especially if they have sud¬ 
denly risen from poverty to affluence, frequently gives 
rise to remarks on the merits of such persons in a former 
birth : “ See,” says one, “ such a person was poor, and 
is now worth so many lacks of roopees. He must have 
performed acts of extraordinary merit in former births, 
or he could not have so suddenly risen to such a state of 
affluence.” When conversing on this subject with a Hin¬ 
doo, he instanced the case of Ramu-Hiiree-Vishwasu, 
late of Khilrdah :—“ He was so poor,” said he, “ that 
he was indebted to others for a place to lodge in. After 
a few years of service with an European, he obtained a 
fortune of thirty lacks of roopees. He bought an estate; 
erected a number of temples to Shivu, and then went to 
Kashce (Benares), where he died in a very short time. 
Such an auspicious life and death*" can only be attributed 
to some wonderful acts of devotion or liberality in former 
births.” A very learned man is complimented with hav¬ 
ing given learning to others in a former birth. 


higher casts, that notvvithstaudiwg a widow has eaten only once on the pre¬ 
ceding day, she does not touch the least aliraent, not even a drop of water 
on this day. 

• Every one who dies at Kashci becomes a god. 
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When the Hindoos see any of the animals used cruelly, 
especially cows, they exclaim:—Ah ! how many sins 
must that creature have committed in a former birth !’’ 
They say the same if they see a dog eating ordure. When 
they see a dog riding with his master in his palanqueen, 
they say, True, thou art born a dog, but some good 
works have made thy fate tolerable/’ 

The pooranus and other shastrus promise deliverance 
from future birth upon the performance of diflerent reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. 
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CHAP. VI. 

HINDOO MENDICANTS. 

Foa the state of a hermit, Munoo gives the following 
directions :—When the father of a family perceives his 
muscles become flaccid, and his hair grey, and sees the 
child of his child, let him then seek refuge in a forest. 
Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his household 
utensils, let him repair to the lonely wood, committing 
the care of his wife to her sons, or accompanied by her, 
if she choose to attend him. Let him take up his conse¬ 
crated fire, and all his domestic implements of making 
oblations to it, and, departing from the town to the forest, 
let him dwell in it with complete power over his organs 
of sense and of action. With many sorts of pure food, 
such as holy sages used to eat, with green herbs, roots, 
and fruit, let him perform the five great sacraments, in¬ 
troducing them with due ceremonies. Let him wear a 
black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark; let him bathe 
evening and morning; let him suffer the hairs of his head, 
his beard, and his nails to grow continually. From such 
food as he may eat, let him, to the utmost of his power, 
make offerings and give alms; and with presents of water, 
roots, and fruit, let him honour those who visit his her¬ 
mitage. Let him be constantly engaged in reading the 
vedti; patient of all extremities, universally benevolent, 
with a mind intent on the Supreme Being; a perpetual 
giver, but no receiver of gifts ; with tender afiection for 
all animated bodies. Let him slide backwards and for¬ 
wards on the ground ; or let him stand a whole day on 
tiptoe ; or let him continue in motion rising and sitting 
alternately : but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let 

VOL. HI. 2 D 
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him go to the waters and bathe. In the hot season/ let 
him sit exposed to five fires ; four blazing around him^ 
with the sun above : in the rains, let him stand uncovered, 
without even a mantle, and where the clouds pour the 
heaviest showers: in the cold season, let him wear humid 
vesture ; and let him increase by degrees the austerity of 
his devotion. Then, having reposited his holy fires, as 
the law directs, in his mind, let him live without external 
fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, feeding on roots 
and fruit. Or the hermit may bring food from a town, 
having received it in a basket of leaves, in his naked hand, 
or in a potsherd ; and then let him swallow eight mouth¬ 
fuls. A bramhun, becoming void of sorrow and fear, and 
having shuffled off his body by any of those modes which 
great sages practised, rises to exaltation in the divine 
essence.” 

The reader is not to expect any such ascetics now, if 
they ever did exist. There are, however, many things 
among the religious mendicants of the present day which 
remind us of the descriptions of a tupushwee in the shas- 
trtis. To suggest the idea of their having subdued their 
passions, some are almost naked, or entirely so; or to 
point out that they belong to the sect of ascetics who 
lived in forests, they wear tigers’ skins ; some keep the 
arm in an erect posture, and permit their nails to grow 
till they resemble the claws of a bird of prey. 

Yet these persons renounce the world, because it has 
frowned upon them, or because the state of a religious 
beggar in a warm climate is preferred by an idle people 
to that of the lowest order of day-labourers. When I 
asked a learned bramhiin, whether there were not some 
instances of persons, from religious motives, renouncing 
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the \Vorld and becoming mendicants, he said, theVe might 
be, but he did not know of a single instance. 

These mendicants, so far from having subdued their 
passions, frequently curse those who refuse to give them 
food; many are common thieves; almost all live in an 
unbhaste state; and others are almost continually (Trunk 
by smoking intoxicating drugs. They are total strangers 
to real purity of heart, and righteousness of life. They 
dread to kill an insect, to reproach a bramhtin, or to 
neglect a ceremony; but their impure thoughts, or un¬ 
just actions, never disturb their peace. Indeed some of 
the most exalted of the Hindoo saints, as has been already 
shewn, burned with rage so as to become a terror to all 
who approached them; and their impurities, as recorded 
in the pooranQs, are too offensive ever to reach an Eu¬ 
ropean ear. Even the god ShivQ, one of the greatest 
tQpushwees of all the Hindoo ascetics, was once so cap¬ 
tivated, says the Mtihabhariitu, with the charms of the 
goddess Mohinee, that he declared he would part with the 
merit of all his religious austerities for a single gratifica¬ 
tion of his impure desires. 

In some parts of the upper provinces, these mendicants 
unite in bodies, and become public plunderers, the inha¬ 
bitants of whole villages abandoning their houses on their 
approach. They generally live in a mixed intercourse 
of the sexes, though few women are to be seen among 
them ; they nearly approach the gypsies in Europe in 
the grossness of their manners, but far exceed them in 
the filthiness of their outward appearance. Sometimes 
two or three thousand, though more frequently two or 
three hundred, are seen in bodies, having leaders to 

2 D 2 
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them/‘ Many are armed with swords and spearsj and all 
have some weapons. They carry with them images of 
the shalgramuj and stone images of Krishnu, which 
they worship once a day^ as devoutly as thieves can be 
supposed to do. They are not likely to feel any remorse 
on account of their crimes, when bowing before the image 
of the lascivious Krishnu. 

1.— Voishnuvus^ or Foiragees.--AW the followers of 
Vishnoo are called Voishnuvus. The term voiragce de¬ 
notes a person destitute of passions. Most of the mendi¬ 
cant voiragces are the followers of Choitunyu, and have 
what are called gosaees at their head. Persons of this 
sect take new wives (voiraginces) from among the female 
disciples of the gosaees: these are generally unchaste 
women, who enter into this order when their youth is 
fled. The gosaees have a form of marriage peculiar to 
themselves,® the principal ceremony in which is an ex¬ 
change of necklaces by the bride and bridegroom, and the 
alteration of the bride’s name : she generally wanders 
from place to place with her new husband. Some of 
these female disciples become procuresses, and others 
beg for their food as the followers of Choitunyu. Many 
wandering voiragces sing the praises of Krishnu and 

** At a particular junction of the heavenly bodies, sometimes as many as 
twenty thousand SiinyaseSs and an equal number of Voiragces meet at Hu- 
ridwara, aud fight, to determine who shall descend end batlie in Giinga 
first. The Suuyasces say, ** Giinga descended from the bunch of hair on 
the head of our god Shivu; therefore we will bathe first.*' * The Voiragces 
reply, ** Gunga descended from the fool of our god Vishnoo; therefore tlie 
right to bathe first is ouit.** 

* The better sort of Hindoos consider these marriages as convenient me¬ 
thods of committing adultery. 
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Choitttnytt before the doors of persons where they beg; 
a few continue in a secular state, rear and sell calves, 
or lend money on exorbitant interest/ The voiragee 
mendicants are much more social in their manners than 
any other tribe of Hindoo wanderers; they generally 
remain in towns, and mix with the inhabitants. The 
voiragecs contend as strongly against the followers of 
the deities who receive bloody offerings, as a Christian 
could do against idolatry/ 

% Sunyascts .—These mendicant worshippers of Shivu 
are very numerous in Bengal, but are not much honoured 
by their countrymen. They smear their bodies with the 
ashes of cow-dung, wear a narrow cloth tied with a 
rope round their loins, and throw a cloth, dyed red, 
over their bodies. The artificial hair worn by some of 
these persons reaches down to their feet, and is often 
clotted w'ith dirt till it adheres together like a rope. 
Some tie the teeth of swine, as ornaments, on their 
arms, and others travel naked. The respectable sunya- 
sees profess to live in a state of celibacy, eating neither 
flesh nor fish, nor anointing their bodies with oil. 

3. Ramatu .—This class of mendicants, worshippers of 
Ram, is formed of persons born in the western provinces 
of Hindost’han. With a rope or an iron chain they tie 
a shred of cloth very close round their loins ; rub their 
bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, and wander to holy 
places in large companies, many of them armed with 

^ As much as 75 per cent, is given in some cases; but 36 percent, is 
commonly given. 

8 When I once asked a learned native respecting the many disputes .and 
differences in religion among the Hindoos, he said, True, we need.n >t 
complain of others; the uproar i.s in our own house.” 

2d3 
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spears, swords, &c. They do not individually beg, but 
quarter themselves in a body on rich men. The Ra- 
matijs make fires in the night, and sleep near them in 
the open air. They smoke intoxicating herbs to great 
excess. 

4. Nimatu ,—Another kind of devotees, having a diffe¬ 
rent spiritual head from the Ramatiis. In dress, cere¬ 
monies, &c. they are the same. 

5. Naga .—These persons are in almost every respect 
the same as the Ilamatus, except in the mark on the 
forehead* 


6. Nanuk-puni'hees ,—A description of mendicants, 
followers of Nanuk, though this order was founded by a 
Shikh named Soot’hara. 

7. Yadoo-punf'hce .—A tribe of mendicants founded by 
a man named Yadoo. Scarcely any of them are to be 
seen in Bengal, but many wander up and down in the 
Punjab. 

8. Kuxler^punfhees. —Kuvecr, a Milsulman, was the 
founder of this order of mendicants : they renounce se¬ 
cular affairs, worship Ram, and live on alms : they pre¬ 
tend to desire neither the merit of works, nor riches, 
nor future happiness; but, practising the ceremonies of 
their sect, leave the present and future to God. 

9. These mendicants, born in the 
western provinces, and composed of bramhiins and other 
casts, are followers of Krishna; and though men put 
on the dress and ornaments, and assume the manners of 
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women^ professing the same attachment to Krishnti as 
the milk-maids are said to have had when Krishntt was 
on earth. They paint and adorn with flowers an image 
of Krishna, and dancing around it, in imitation of the 
milk-maids, worship it daily. 

10. lihelanta-yogee. — These mendicants profess to 
have made a vow to imitate Shivii in dress and manners: 
many of them fasten artificial snakes round their fore¬ 
heads ; put strings of human bones round their necks; 
wear the skins of tigers, or go naked ; and smear their 
bodies with ashes. 

11. Yungumu, — These followers of Shivtt wander 
about, ringing a bell, and asking alms. Very few are to 
be seen in Bengal. 

12. Kanu^pata-yogel, — Other followers of Shivfi; 
who subsist on alms, and are particularly distinguished 
for wearing in their ears a large stone or shell. 

13. The ShurevureSj who are regarded as Bouddhds, 
profess to be extremely anxious to avoid destroying 
animal life, even in its most diminutive forms; henc6 
they carry besoms with them to sweep the road, lest they 
should tread on an insect. 

14. Ughoru-punVhee ,—These mendicants, born in thd 
western parts of Hindoost’han, wander about naked 
nearly so, carrying in the left hand a human skull, con¬ 
taining urine and ordure, and a pUU of burning coals in 
the right. If these marks of self-denial do not extort the 
alms they expect, they profess to eat the ordure out of 

2 D 4 
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the fekull, in the presence of the persons from whom they 
are begging*. 

15. Brumhuiharces *—The three superior casts may 
enter into this order, the members of which subsist by 
begging; reside at temples, or holy places; wear rod 
clothes; and bind round the arms and neck, and 8iis[>end 
from the cars, strings made of tlie seeds of grapes. They 
have the head shaved, though they sometimes wear a 
beard. In outward appearance, the principal difference 
between a brumhiicharec and a dhndee lies in the former 
having no staff in his hand. These mendicants are prin¬ 
cipally occupied in repeating the name of their guardian 
deity, and counting the repetitions by the mala. All the 
brumhucharees drink spirits, smoke and eat intoxicating 
drugs, and reject no kind of food. 

16, Dundee .—This name is given because these devotees 
receive a staff (dundO) when they first enter this order. 
The bramhuns, on meeting with a person of this order, 
prostrate themselves before him. The dundee shaves 
his head and beard every four months, wears a narrow 
cloth round his loins, and another loose red cloth over 
his body ; abstains from fish, flesh, oil, common salt, 
and rice which has been wetted in cleansing. He travels 
with a staff in one hand, and an alms'-dish in the other. 
The principal ceremonies to which this order attend are, 
repeating the name of Vishnoo, bathing once a day, 
and with closed eyes meditating (maniisil*^) on the attri¬ 
butes of Vishnoo. This last act is done by the side of 
the river. When about to bathe, they besmear them- 

III performing this ceiemony, Vishwaa.iti'ii spent 1,000 years without 
breathing. 
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selves all over with the earth washed by the waves of the 
Ganges. The diindce does not hog his food, nor cook 
with his own hands ; but is a guest at the houses of 
bramhuns. If a householder hear that a dundue is come 
into the village, he goes to him and invites him to be¬ 
come his guest. A dundec blesses a person who is pros¬ 
trate at his feet, by pronouncing the name of Narayuntt. 
When he passes through a village, all the people come 
to their doors to stare at him, so seldom are these people 
seen in Bengal. As soon as a person becomes a dundec, 
he is freed from mortal birth, and is said to become 
Vishnoo, and after death to obtain absorption in Briim- 
liii. Some bramhuns, on the approach of death, enter 
into the order, for the sake of enjoying happiness without 
jiny further transmigrations. The dttndees do not burn, 
but bury their dead, repeating incantations. 

17. Oordhoo-vahoo.-^Thesc persons belong to the 
order of siinyasees. To fulfil a vow to Vishnoo,* they 
hold up the right arm till it cannot be brought into its 
natural position again.*^ For the first few days of raising^ 
the arm into this posture the pain is great. Some make 
a vow to hold up the arm till death, and others to hold it 
up for a certain number of years. The longer it is held 
up, the greater the merit. When a person wishes to 
bring the arm to its former position, he anoints the 
joints with clarified butter; and in about two months, 
by degrees, the arm obtains its former position, and in 
time becomes as strong as before. When this vow is 
fulfilled, the worship of Vishnoo is performed, and a fee 


i The directions respecting this vow are contained in the.smntec sbasti’ui. 
^ Until the arm has become stiff, they lie it up in the night. 
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given to the head priests of the sQnyjasees. It is sup¬ 
posed^ that on the road from JOgunnatch's temple in 
Orissa to Benares, not less than two hundred of these 
mendicants may be seen. 

18. Mounee .—These devotees enter into a vow of 
perpetual silence. They generally reside on the banks 
of the Ganges, and subsist on milk, sugar, fruits, roots, 
sweetmeats, and water. They go almost naked, be¬ 
smearing their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung. The 
people supply them with food in considerable abundance 
as an act of merit; or their disciples collect food by 
begging. They should eat only once a day. 

19. Puruvi-hungsu ,—A few persons are to be seen at^ 
holy places who call themselves by this name, but they 
do not come up to the description of the shastru. They 
pretend to be destitute of all regard to visible objects; 
they go naked; have no apparent intercourse with hu¬ 
man beings; remain speechless ; ask for nothing, and 
yet subsist on alms ; eat any thing given them ; disregard 
all outward purifications ; and wear their beard and the 
hair of their head, unless some one take compassion on 
them and pay the barber. These persons affirm, that 
they have attained to that state of perfection which the 
shastrus require, viz. that their minds do not wander 
after worldly things, and that they live in a state of plea- 
sure: but this abstraction and joy arise only from the 
fumes of drugs or spirits, by which all the other passions 
are overcome. I have seen such persons at Kalee-ghatd, 
near Calcutta. Instead of dwelling in forests according 
to the directions of the shastru, they remain at these 
places, in order to attract notice, and to obtain volun- 
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tary alms. The pundit with whom I wrote thia, ac¬ 
knowledged that pride was the reigning principle in these 
modern purum-huugsus. 

20. Muha-poorooshu and Siddku-poorooshu .—The 
most distinguished Hindoo saints have had the former 
name assigned to them, which signifies, The Great* 
Siddhu-poorooshu implies, that this person has obtained 
an interview with his guardian deity, and that he can 
perform whatever miracle he pleases. 

Stories respecting Mendicants ^—When I inquired of a 
koolinu bramhuii with whom I was sitting, whether any 
modern Hindoo sought to obtain an interview with his 
guardian deity, he affirmed there were such persons. 
Asking him for particulars, he mentioned his own uncle. 
I asked him what his uncle did to obtain this interview ? 
He said, from the age of fifteen he had been repeating 
the name of his guardian deity. He did not abide in the 
house, but mostly staid at a temple of Shivil in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He had never married; sought no earthly 
happiness ; ate any where, and, obtaining a bed of straw, 
sought nothing better. His whole waking time, day and 
night, was spent in repeating the name of his god. When 
the uncle was asked by this nephew what he had obtain¬ 
ed, he shook his head : but apologized for not having 
been blessed with the interview he expected, by declaring 
that he was not free from fear; that when he was sitting 
in a solitary place repeating the name of his god, he was 
afraid, and durst not remain there. 

In January, 1806, the author visited what the natives 
call Ghnga-Sagur (Sagur Island). Near two huts made 
of heavy logs of dried wood on the sands, he found two 
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voiragoes who had embraced the principle of perfect ab¬ 
straction from all sublunary things. They were natives 
of the upper provinces. These huts were pretty strongs 
and might be a tolerable defence against the tigers. At 
their front, a broad heap of sand was raised, upon which 
they had kindled a fire, and before which one of the 
voiragees sat on a deer’s skin, squeezing the leaf of an 
intoxicating plant called ganja, which he afterwards 
smoked. This man had a poita on ; his hair tied in a 
large bunch at the top of his head ; a rope round his 
waist, upon which was tied a piece of the bark of the 
plantain tree, which in part only covered his nakedness ; 
and a shred of cloth also tied round his head; except 
which he was perfectly naked. We entered into conver¬ 
sation with this man, who professed to be a worshipper 
of Ram. He declaimed against a worldly state : told us 
we were in a state of constant agitation ; but that he, in¬ 
different to all thcvse things, was full of joy: if he had 
food, it was well; if not, he contented himself with the 
name of Ram. When asked what he proposed to him¬ 
self by this mode of life, he professed that he had neither 
desires nor hopes; and that he did not become a yogee 
to expiate sin. He gave us, from a hole in the sand be¬ 
fore his hut, some tolerably sweet water, for which we 
offered him a reward : but he declined accepting it, un¬ 
less we would leave it on the spot; he would not move a 
step to obtain it. I endeavoured to convince him, that 
his love of ganja was a proof that all passion was not ex¬ 
tinct in him ; but he tried to ward oft’this attack by pro¬ 
fessing indifference even towards this indulgence. After 
this, when a roopee was given to him, he asked what he 
could do with it; and would not touch it in the giver’s 
presence, wdio threw it down for him on the deer’s skin 
upon which he sat. 
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From these huts we went to a neighbouring temple, 
which contained a stone image of Kopilily the sage. 
Here we found two mendicants from the upper provinces, 
one of them a young man, an Oordhtt-vahoo, who had 
held up hia left arm till it was become stiflT. They were 
both covered with ashes; their hair clotted with dirt, and 
tied in a bunch at the top of the head; and were without 
any covering except the bark of some tree, and a shred 
of cloth drawn up between the legs. At a distance they 
could scarcely be distinguished as men : and it appeared 
almost impossible for human beings to manifest a greater 
disregard of the body. We asked the young man, how 
long he had held up his arm in this manner ! He said/ 
‘‘ for three years.” To the question whether it pro¬ 
duced any pain, he replied, that, as far as his body was 
concerned, it did so for the first six months. The nails 
of this hand were grown long like the claws of a bird of 
prey. In his hut we saw two bead-rolls made of the 
stalk of the basil, a deer’s skin, the horns of a deer, 
some embers, a piece of sacking, &c.—When asked why 
he embraced this manner of life, his reply implied an in¬ 
difference to future rewards ; he seemed scarcely willing 
to confess that he had any connections, father or mother, 
and reluctantly mentioned the place of his birth. Re¬ 
specting his food he manifested the same indifference, 
though we discovered in one of the temples a large quan¬ 
tity of corn, clarified butter, spices, &c. The other pil¬ 
grim was less communicative, and more intent On his de¬ 
votions: he had a separate hut, and, as though all de¬ 
sire of human society and friendship was extinguished, 
these persons, the only human beings in this part of the 
forest, seemed to have no connection with each other. 
At a distance from the temple we saw a wild hog, and on 
the sand, in several places, fresh marks of the feet of a 
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large tiger. The young man informed us, with perfect 
inditterence, that during the three preceding months six 
persons had been taken away by tigers; and added, in 
the same tone, that the human body was the natural food 
of the tigers, and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whether he did not 
think it a fortunate circumstance, however, that while so 
many of his companions had been devoured by tigers, he 
was spared : he did not appear to feel this sentiment, 
but said that they would take him also. 

♦ 

After rising in the morning, as we learnt from the 
young yogee, each of these ascetics repeats the name of 
some god, using his bead-roll; he then performs the 
ceremonies of worship before some representative of an 
idol; then bathes and goes through the ceremonies 
(sundhya) ordained by the shastrii to be performed three 
times a day; then he prepares the offerings, worships 
his idol, and again repeats its name for some time. At 
mid-day he eats; then returns to the repetitions of the 
name'of his god till the evening sundhya; and after this 
he continues repeating the name of the idol till he falls 
asleep. 

The following story is universally credited among the 
Hindoos in the neighbourhood of Calcutta:—Some years 
ago, a European, with his Hindoo head-servant, Vara- 
nhshee-ghoshti, of Calcutta, and other servants, passed 
through the Sunderbunds. One day, as this European 
was walking in the forest, he saw something which 
appeared to be a human being, standing in a hole in the 
earth. He asked the servant what this could be; who* 
affirmed that it was a man. The European went up, and 
beat this lump of animated clay till the blood came; but 
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it did not appear that the person was conscious of the 
least pain—he uttered no cries, nor manifested the least 
sensibility. The European was overwhelmed with asto* 
nishment, and asked what it could mean. The clerk said, 
he had learnt from his shastrd, that there existed such 
men, called yogces, who where destitute of passions, and 
were incapable of pain. After hearing this account, the 
European ordered the servant to take the man home. He 
did so, and kept him some time at his house: when fed, 
he would eat, and at proper times, would sleep, and 
attend to the necessary functions of life; but he took no 
interest in any thing. At length the Hindoo, wearied 
with keeping him, sent him to the house of his spiritual 
teacher at Khiirdu. Here some lewd fellows put fire 
into his hands ; placed a prostitute by his side, and 
played a number of tricks with him, but without making 
the least impression on him. The teacher was soon tired 
of his guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, 
when the boat one evening lay to for the night, this yogeo 
went on shore, and, while he was walking by the side of 
the river, another religious mendicant, with a smiling 
countenance, met him: they embraced each other, and 
—as is said—were seen no more. 

Numbers .—I have endeavoured to ascertain the proba¬ 
ble number of Hindoos who embrace a life of mendicity; 
and am informed, that scarcely less than an eighth part 
of the whole population abandon their proper employ¬ 
ments, and live as religious mendicants by begging. 
Supposing that there are sixteen millions of Hindoos in 
Bengal and Behar, and that each mendicant requires 
only one roopee monthly for his support, it will appear, 
that not less than 2,000,000 roopees, or 250,060 pounds 
sterling, are thus devoured annually by persons, the great 
majority of whom are well able to support themselves 
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by manual labour. What a heavy tax this must be on 
the industrious, the great body of whom among the 
Hindoos are comparatively poor 1 

When we add to this, the baneful effects of this system 
on the morals of the mendicants themselves, as well as on 
the public manners, every benevolent mind must exceed¬ 
ingly deplore such a state of thingvS. These beggars are 
not frowned upon like those who have nothing but their 
misery to plead for them ; but are privileged and insolent 
harpies, boldly demanding the contributions of the ab¬ 
ject and superstitious Hindoos. Their indolent habits 
too, lead to perpetual acts of private plunder, and the 
filthy songs they sing, lead to every species of impurity. 

Many of the more enlightened Hindoos, especially the 
bramhiins, hold these mendicants in the utmost contempt, 
and would consider their being compelled to work as a 
great blessing conferred upon the country. On the other 
hand, some persons of property treat them with the 
greatest' reverence, and sometimes invite a number of 
them to their houses, drink the water with which they 
have washed their feet, and, at the end of tlie entertain¬ 
ment, eat of the refuse from the plate of each. Gtinga- 
GoviudU'Singhu, a person of the writer cast, who was 
patronized by Mr. Hastings, and who realized a princely 
fortune, carried his attachment to the Voiragec mendi¬ 
cants to the greatest lengths. He sometimes gave a 
feast to three or four thousand, and performed the 
lowest offices of service to these his guests : he also 
provided that persons of this description should, after 
his death, be constantly entertained, receive presents, 
liave medical attendance when sick, 8cc,^ at all the tem¬ 
ples which he erected and dedicated to the diflereut fuiins 
of Krishnii. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE BOUDDHUS. 

i 

It is a question not perhaps completely decided, whe¬ 
ther the religion of Booddhti, now spread over the 
Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, Japan,* Cochin-China, 
and the greater part of China itself,® be riot in reality 

‘ Kxmpfer says, on the authority of the Japanese historians, that tiie 
BouddhQ doctrine was carried into Japan about the year 63.—^o/. UcAap, 
vi. p. 247. 

The Abb6 Grosier (vol. ii. c. v. p. 220) gives the following account of 
the doctrine of Fo, in which the principles of Booddhft are clearly to be 
distinguished :—** Nothing is the beginning and end of every thing that 
exists : from nothing our first parents derived their existence, aud to 
notliing they returned after their death. AH beings are the same, their only 
difference consists in their figure and qualities. A man, a lion, or any other 
animal may be formed of the same metal ; if these different pieces are 
afterwards melted, they will immediately lose their figure and qualities, and 
together form only one substance. Such Is the case with all beings, whether 
animate or inanimate ; though different in shape aud qualities, they are still 
the same thing sprung from the same beginning, which is nothing. This 
universal principle is extremely pure, exempt from all change, exceedingly 
subtle and simple; it remains continually in a state of rest; has neltlier 
virtue, power, nor intelligence: besides, its essence consists in being free 
from action, without knowledge and without desires. To obtain happiness, 
we must endeavour by continual meditation, and frequent victories over 
ourselves, to acquire a likeness to this principle; and to obtain that end, we 
mast accustom ourselves to do nothing, will nothing, feel nothing, deslfe 
nothing. When we have attained to this state of happy insensibility, we have 
nothing more to do with virtue or vice, punishments or rewards, providence 
or the Immortality of the soul. The whole of holiness considts in ceasing to 
exist, in being confounded with nothing; the nearer man approaches to rite 
oatare of a stone or a log, the nearer he is to perfection; in a word, H Is In 
indolence and immobility, hi the cessation of all desires and bodily 
in tlie annihilation and saspeiaioo of all the fhctdiies both of body and soiri, 
that all virtue and happiness consist. The moment that man arrives al this 
degree of perfection, he has no longer occasion to dread changes, futarlty. 
Or transmigrations, becaose he hath ceased to exist, and Is hecoue fttHhetly 
like the god Fo/* 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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Vtfa^ ancient religion of India, and the bratnhinical super¬ 
stition the invention of later times, and raised to predo¬ 
minancy by the superior influence of the bramhuns with 
the princes of Hindoost’han. The author, however, 
declines entering on this subject, made so difiicult by the 
want of authentic historical evidence. 

It is certain, that amongst the six schools of philosophy 
formerly famous among the Hindoos, two of them incul¬ 
cated doctrines respecting the First Cause of things that 
were decidedly atheistical, or such as the followers of 
Booddhii maintain at this day ; and it is indisputable, 
according to the Hindoo writings, that these two sects 
were numerous before the appearance of Booddhii. 

About seven hundred years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, Veenl-Yahoo, of the race of Gou- 
tiimd, a person attached to one of these sects, destroyed 
his sovereign Bodhtiinullii, and immediately seized the 
throne of Delhi. This king, and his three immediate 
successors, reigned one hundred and eight years. Miihee- 
pdtee, or the lord of the earth, was the name of the 
third of these monarchs ; and as most of the writers on 
this subject agree in placing the era of Booddhd in the 
sixth century B. C., it seems reasonable to suppose, that 
Booddhii was the son or near relation of Muhee-pdtee. 
If not connected with this family, why should the family 
name of this race, Goutdmii, be one of the most com¬ 
mon names of Booddhii ? As the capital of the most 
powerful of the Hindoo monarchs of this period was in 
South Behar, if Booddhii was not the son of one of the 
MtigiidhtI kings, it is possible he belonged to some 
branch of the family reigning at Benares, which was 
probably then a separate kingdom. In the T^mee JettI, 
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a history of one of the incarnations of Booddhii, he is 
said to have been the son of a king of Benares, and to 
have persevered in choosing the life of an ascetic, against 
every possible.artihce and persuasion.of his royal parents* 
If then it be admitted, that Booddhil was a person of 
royal descent, that he chose an ascetic life," and em¬ 
braced a system of philosophy already prevalent in 
India, the other scenes of the drama require no assistance 
from conjecture: he became the patron and idol of the 
sect which from this time became distinguished by his 
name; he also received the support of the reigning 
monarchs, who were attached to him not only by hold¬ 
ing the same philosophical opinions, but by the ties of 
blood. 

This sect being thus established by Mtlhee-ptltee, the 
eleven Bouddhii monarchs who succeeded him, and who 
reigned two hundred and ninety-one years, may reason¬ 
ably be supposed to have done what the bramhiins charge 
them with, to have obliterated the religion of their 
opponents. 

It is certain, however, that the learned adherents of 
the bramhinical religion did not remain silent spectators 

^ The disposition mauifested by all superstitious nations to honour and 
eren to deify men remarkable for outward austerity, is particularly ob¬ 
servable amongst the Hindoos. They suppose that sucii a saint is a divine 
oracle, or the visible representative of the deity; they implicitly receive 
his doctrines, and pay him those honours which they conceive are due to 
gods come down in the likeness of men." This attachment to eminent 
ascetics naturally springs out of the Hindoo system; and to this we are to 
attribute the origin and prevalence of the three great schisms among the 
Hindoos, of Boodhuy of Nanuky and of ChoitUnjfH, all of whom appear to 
have been religious mendicants. 


S b2 
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of what they deemed the triumph of atheism.® They 
contended with their equally learned opponents, and this 
dispute, as is manifest by the tendency of many of the 
works still read by the Hindoos, called forth all the 
talents of both sides; challenges to conduct the con¬ 
troversy in the presence of kings and learned assemblies 
were given and accepted: but here, as in innumerable 
other instances, the arm of power prevailed ; and as long 
as the reigning motiarchs were Bouddhus, the bram- 
hQns were obliged to coniine themselves to verbal con¬ 
tentions. 

At length Dfaooriindhdrti, of the race of MiiyoorQ, 
destroyed Adityu, the last Bouddhu king, and assumed 
the sovereignty; and it is probable that from this time 
(B. C. about 300 years) we are to date the commence¬ 
ment of the persecutions of the Bouddhiis.^ 

One or two facts tend to prove, that the brarahhns 

o A story respecting these times is still current among the Noiyayiku 
sect:—The wife of the last Bouddhu monarch but one was a disciple of 
Vishnoo^ and called day and night upon God, complaining against the Boud> 
dhiis as having exterminated his worship, and all.traces of a deity; at length 
Vishnoo. by a voice from heaven, assured her that he would appear in the 
forms of two learned men, Bhuttii and Oodtiyunachaijyu, and restore his 
worship. Another story related by the same sect is, that Oodhyunacharj yO, 
unable to turn the Bouddlihs by argument, proposed that himself and any 
one of this sect should cast themselves from a neighbouring mountain ; the 
Bouddhfi, in the act of falling, crying out, “ There is no God,” and Oodii- 
ytinacharjyu, “ God exists.” The challenge was accepted : the Bouddhu 
perished, and his opponent fell unhurt. 

P In opposition to this, it is said, “ If the conjectures of Sir William Jones^ 
relative to the inscriptions found at Mongheer, and on the pillar at Buddal, 
be wdl founded, then the governing power on the banks of the Ganges, a», 
late as about the time of the birth of Christ, was of the sect of Bouddba.” 
Asiatic Researches^ vol. vi. f. 165. 
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were not much more mild and tolerant than other per¬ 
secutors :—though a number of Joinus are scattered up 
and down in various ps^rts of Hindoost’ban^ scarcely a 
vestige of the Bouddhu superstition is to be found/ and 
all its adherents are seen in the adjoining countries.—The 
fact respecting these persecutions is, however, placed be¬ 
yond all doubt by the Prayushchittfi-vivekQ, a Hindoo 
work on atonements; from which we learn, that OodQ- 
yQnacharJyd, a learned bramhun, and a fierce combatant 
against the Jlouddhus, actually burnt himself to death on 
a chafi-fire (koosh-antthi), as an atonement for the sin 
of having excited the Hindoo kings to put to death many 
Bouddhii brainhiins. This story is thus related in one of 
the Hindoo shastrus:—In former times, it was common 
for very learned pdndits to go from kingdom to kingdom, 
challenging each king to bring forth his pdndits, to hold 
disputations on the subjects contained in the sliastrtis. 
Ooduyunacharyfi had, in this manner, obtained the vic¬ 
tory over all the pundits in the world. He was also the 
great instrument in overcoming the bouddhus, and in re¬ 
establishing the practice of the vcdiis ; but in arming the 
kings against the bouddhus he had been instrumental in 
destroying many bouddhii bramhiins. Towards the close 
of his life he went to Jttgiinnai’hu-kshetrQ; but when he 
arrived at the temple, the door shut of itself against him, 
he sat at the door, sorrowful, and keeping a fast. In 
the midst of his fast the god appeared to him in a dream, 
and told him, he had been guilty of killing many bram» 
hilns; he could not, therefore, see his face : he must 
renounce life by offering the toosh-aniilii atonement. 
Oodiiyiinacharyii was angry with JilghnnaPhii, and pro- 
nqunced a curse upon him, telling him, that in some 
future period, when he should be destroyed by the bqud- 
dhiis, be would remember his benefactor. This piiadit 

2 E 3 
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soon afterwards, however, obeyed the command of JugGn- 
nat'hG* When he had been several days suffering in the 
chaff-fire, and his lower parts were burnt, ShQnkura- 
charyG called on him, and challenged him to dispute. 
Ooduy unacharytt declined it, on account of the pain which 
he endured ; but ShQnkftracharyu promised to cure the 
burnt parts, and told him, that after the dispute was 
over he might offer the atonement. OoduyttnacharyG 
ridiculed him for pretending to dispute with him, since 
he.had not sense to judge in a case so obvious : half his 
body was burnt already ; and yet he (ShunkfiracharyG) 
advised him to liave the burnt parts restored, in order to 
dispute with him, in which case he would have to endure 
these sufferings twice over. Shdnkilracharyd, being thus 
overcome at the commencement, retired. The other 
continued the atonement, and thus expiated his sin of 
killing the bouddhd bramhdns. 

To avoid the malice of their enemies, therefore, the 
Bouddhds emigrated to the neighbouring countries, and 
gave to the savage inhabitants those doctrines, for which 
they had been unsuccessfully contending on the plains of 
Hindoost’han. 

We have no authentic documents to prove how long 
this persecution lasted ; but it is a pretty current opinion 
among the most learned Bdrmans, that the religion of 
Booddhd was introduced into that country about 450 
years after his death. According to this statement (ad¬ 
mitting that the persecution began with Dhoordadhtirti), 
it will appear to have continued 183 years. 

There is a tradition among the Cingalese, that one of 
the kings of Hindoost’han, immediately after Booddhd’s 
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death^*^ collected together five hundred learned ascetics^ 
and persuaded them to write down on palmyra leaves^ 
from the mouth of one of Booddhil's principal disciples^ 
all the doctrines taught by Booddhrt in ^lis life-time. 
The Cingalese admit that they received their religion 
from the hands of a stranger^ and it is probable that it 
was propagated in the Bdrman empire soon after its recep* 
tion in Ceylon, that is, about 450 years after Booddhd’s 
death. The Burmans believe, that six hundred and fifty 
years after that event, in the reign of Mdha-moonee, 
Booddhu-ghoshd, a bramhdn, was deputed to Ceylon, to 
copy the work Vishooddhimargd, which includes all the 
Jatds, or histories of the incarnations of Booddhd : and 
it is fabled, that the iron style with which he copied this 
work, was given him by a heavenly messenger; though 
others will have it that Bodhee-sdtwu gave it to him. 

These Jatds are said to have amounted to five hundred 
and fifty books ; some of which are, however, lost. A 
work called the Ten Jatds is now the best known, and is 
held in the highest veneration. The names of these 
Jatds are, Tcmiee, Jdiidkd, Soobdrnd'raiiid, Nemee, 
Mdhoshdt'lia, Bhdoriddttd, Cbdndd-koomard, Narddd, 
Vidoord, and V^sdntdrh. 

Since the above period, many Bdrmans have translated 
and commented on these writings. In a work entitled 

The Great History of the Bdrman and Pegu kings,” <t 

q A native of Ceylon assured the author, that the Cingalese considered 
It to be about 2,500 years since the death of Goutiiniii. Mr. Felix Carey, 
on the authority of the Barman history, states, that in 1813 it was 2,357 
years since the birth of this god. In an account published in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol* vi. p. 265, it is said, that in 1795 Booddhd had been defiled 
2,362 years. 
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is recorded, that during the T'hioortl-kshiitriyii dynasty, 
not less than fifty-five translations were made, and as 
many comments written on these books. But the Bfir¬ 
mans are believed to possess works of greater antiquity 
than these Jatfis, on history, poetry, medicine, astro- 
nomy, grammar, &c.; whether borrowed from the Sfings- 
kritfi, or the productions of the Bouddhfi sect, time must 
disclose/ 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bouddhfis should 
have assigned to their hero, as the Hindoos to Yishnoo, 
ten incarnations ; and still more singular, that they 
should have designated the histories of these incarnations 
by the names of ten Hindoo sages. 

The Bouddhfis do not believe in a First Cause : they 
consider matter as eternal; that every portion of anima¬ 
ted existence has in itself its own rise, tendency, and 
destiny; that the condition of creatures on earth is re¬ 
gulated by works of merit and demerit: that works of 
merit not only raise individuals to happiness, but, as they 
prevail, raise the world itself to prosperity; while, on 
the other hand, when vice is predominant, the world 
degenerates till the universe itself is dissolved. They 
suppose, however, that there is always some superior 
deity, who has attained to this elevation by religious 
nmrit; but they do not regard him as the governor of the 
wdrld. To the present grand period, comprehending all 
the time included in a kfilpfi, they assign five deities, 
four of whom have already appeared, includingGoutfim.fi, 
or Booddhfi, whose exaltation continues five thousand 

Some Idea of their advance In science may be gathered from an Interest¬ 
ing account of the Religion and LHerature of the Barmans, inierted in the 
6tli vol.of the Asiatic Researches, by Dr. F. Buchanan. 
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years, S,356 of which had expired A« D. 1814. After the 
expiration of the 5,000 years, another saint will obtain 
the ascendancy, and be deified. Six hundred millions of 
saints are said to be canonized with each deity, though it 
is admitted that Booddhti took only 24,000 devotees to 
heaven with him. 

The lowest state of existence is in hell; the pext, is 
that in the forms of brutes ; both these are states of pp« 
nishment. The next ascent is to that of man, which is 
probationary. The next includes many degrees of ho¬ 
nour and happiness up to demi-gods, &c., which are 
states of reward for works of merit. The ascent to supe¬ 
rior deity is from the state of man. 

The Bouddh&s are taught, that there are four superior 
heavens, which ^are not destroyed at the end of a k&lpS; 
that below these there are twelve other heavens, follow¬ 
ed by six inferior heavens ; after which follows the earth; 
then the world of snakes ; and then thirty-two chief bells; 
to which are to be added, one hundred and twenty bells 
of milder torments. 

The highest state of glory is absorption. The person 
who is unchangeable in his resolution ; who has obtained 
the knowledge of things past, present, and tocome^ 
through one ktilph: who can make himself invisible; 
can go where be pleases; and who has attained to com¬ 
plete abstraction, will enjoy absorption. The Hindoo 
idea of absorption is, that the soul is received into the 
divine essence : but as the Bpuddhtis reject the doctrine 
of a separate Supreme Spirit, it is difficjult tp say ybat 
are their ideas of absoiption* Or. Buchanan says (Am- 
tic Researches, vol. vi« p. 18Q), Nirvapii impUes (that 
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is, among the Bdrmans) exemption from all the miseries 
incident to humanity, but by no means annihilation/' 


Those who perform works of merit, are admitted to 
the heavens of the different gods, or are made kings or 
great men on earth; and those who are wicked, are born 
in the forms of different animals, or consigned to different 
hells. The happiness of these heavens is described as 
entirely sensual. 


The Bouddhfis believe, that at the end of a kitlpii the 
universe is destroyed. To convey some idea of the 
extent of this period, the illiterate Cingalese use this 
comparison : If a man were to ascend a mountain nine 
miles high, and to renew these journies once in every 
hundred years, till the mountain were worn down by his 
feet to an atom, the time required to do this would be 
nothing to the fourth part of a kulptt.” 


Booddhii, before his exaltation, taught his followers, 
that after his ascent, the remains of his body, his doctrine, 
or an assembly of his disciples, were to be held in equal 
reverence with himself. When a Cingalese, therefore, 
approaches an image of Booddhii, he says, 1 take re¬ 
fuge in Booddhii; 1 take refuge in his doctrine ; 1 take 
refuge in his followers.” 


There are five commands given to the common Boud- 
dhds : the first forbids the destruction of animal life; 
the second forbids theft; the third, adultery; the fourth, 
falsehood ; the fifth, the use of spirituous liquors. There 
are. other commands fur superior classes, or devotees, 
which forbid dancing, songs, music, festivals, perfumes, 
elegant dresses, elevated seats, &c. Among works of 
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the highest merit, one is the feeding of a hungry infirm 
tiger with a person’s own flesh. 

The temples erected in honour of Booddhd,' in the 
Burman empire, are of various sizes and forms, as qua¬ 
drangular, pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, or octa¬ 
gonal. Those of a round spiral form can be erected only 
by the king, or by persons high in office. An elevated 
spot is preferred for the erection of these edifices; but 
where such an elevation cannot be found, the building is 
erected upon the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth 
terrace. These piles are generally of solid brick-work, 
but some are filled up with earth or rubbish ; lime-stone 
is seldom used, generally earth or brick-dust. Those who 
can afford it have their temples gilt all over, which gives 
them a giand appearance. A coating of black lacker 
being laid upon the plaister, the gold-leaf firmly adheres. 
An umbrella made of iron, and gilt, is fixed on the tops 
of the temples, round the border of which some persons 
suspend bells ; the sound of these bells, when the wind 
puts them in motion, has a pleasing effect. Bells of va¬ 
rious sizes are sometimes hung near a temple, which the 
people ring to give notice of their arrival. Images of 
lions and monsters of various descriptions, facing the four 
quarters, or on each side of the gateways, are to be seen 
attached to most temples. 

Within the vicinity of a temple, houses of charity for 
strangers are erected, in which images of Booddhd are 
placed. Umbrellas and stone pots, in imitation of those 

• When the author asked a Joi/itf why, since the object of their worship 
was neither creator nor preserver, they honoured him as God, be was an¬ 
swered, that it was an act of homage to exalted merit* 
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used-by GoutSipd fis a mendicant, are also placed near 
temples. 

The temples of Booddhii in Ceylon are very large, some 
of them capable of containing 3,000 people. Many of 
tlmm have verandas all round. The hall containing the 
ipnage is very spacious. 

The priests worship at the temples daily, or ought to 
do 80 . The worship consists in presenting flowers, in¬ 
cense, rice, betle-nut, &c., repeating certain prayers 
The priest cleanses the temple, preserves the lights, and 
receives the oflFerings. A worshipper may present his 
own offerings, if he is acquainted with the formulas. The 
five commands are repeated by a priest twice a day to the 
people, who stand up and repeat them after him. 

Temples are built by individuals, or the inhabitants of 
a village, as works of merit. Several festivals precede the 
opening of a temple : as, at laying the foundation; at set¬ 
ting up the image; at fixing the umbrella; at the purifica¬ 
tion ; and at the consecration. These feasts are some¬ 
times continued four or five days, when musicians and 
dancing girls are employed, various pantoroimical repre¬ 
sentations are exhibited, and a great concourse of people 
entertained. Offerings of various kinds are presented to 
Booddhii and to the priests. The latter make a discourse 
to the assembly on the virtue of building temples, 
grounding their address on some apothegm of the saint. 

Booddhd, as seen in many temples, appears seated 
upon a throne placed on elephants, or encircled by an 
hydra; or in the habit of a king, accompanied by his 
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attendants. In most of the modern images^ however, 
he is represented in a sitting posture, with his legs folded, 
his right hand resting upon his right thigh, and his left 
upon his lap; a yellow cloth is cast over his left 
shoulder, which envelopes his right arm. His hair is 
generally in a curly state, like that of an African; his 
ears are long, as though distended by heavy *^ar-rings. 
The image is generally placed in the centre of the tetn* 
pie, under a small arch prepared for the purpose, or 
under a small porch of wood, neatly gilt. Images of 
celestial attendants, male and female, are frequently 
placed in front of the image. In some places the image 
of Jecvuniikuril, a mendicant, who had 400,000 disci¬ 
ples, and who foretold the deiBcation of BooddhQ, is to 
be seen, in an erect posture, having four mendicants 
behind him with begging dishes in their hands, and Soo^ 
niedhQ, a form of Booddhii, lying prostrate before him, 
in a posture of reverence. 

It appears evident from their writings, that the ancient 
religion of the Btirmans consisted principally of religious 
austerities. When a person becomes initiated into the 
priesthood, he immediately renounces the secular state, 
lives on alms, and abstains from food after the sun has 
passed the meridian. The ancient writings of the Btfr- 
mans mention an order of female priests; but it is likely 
that these were only female mendicants. 

Priests are forbidden to marry; they are to live by 
mendicity; are to possess only three garments, a begging 
dish, a girdle, a razor, a needle, and a cloth to stmin 
the water which they drink, that they may not devour 
insects. 
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The priests are the schoolmasters, and teach gratui- 
touslj as a work of merit. If a priest finds a pupil to be 
of quick parts, he persuades the parents to make him a 
priest; but if a boy wish to embrace a secular life after 
he has been some time in the college, he is at liberty to do 
so. Boys of five years of age and upwards are admitted 
into the fjdrman seminaries (koiyooms) as students. At 
their initiation, the parents generally give a feast, which 
continues for three or four days ; at the close of which 
time the youth, arrayed in costly garments and orna¬ 
ments, and attended by a large retinue, is led through 
the town on horseback to the college of his preceptor. 
As soon as he arrives, he is stript of his attire; his head 
is shaved; he is clothed with a yellow garment, and a 
pot, or beggar’s dish, is put into his hand ; and in this 
manner he is committed to his tutor. 

The student is to observe the following rules: to ab¬ 
stain from murder, theft, evil desire, falsehood, ardent 
spirits, food after noon-day, dancing, music, &c., from 
flowers and perfumes, elegant accommodations, the use 
of gold and silver. Should he fail in keeping these pro¬ 
hibitions, he is disqualified for farther advancement. An 
obedient disciple, at the end of twenty years, is admitted 
into the order of priests. 

To persons admitted into the order of the priesthood? 
two hundred and twenty-seven precepts are given, the 
observance of which for ten years entitles them to the 
rank of a priest of the first order, and empowers them to 
have colleges and disciples under them. 

A Bitrman college is built in the stile of a palace by 
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some person of wealth. The ancient koiyooms resembled 
caves^ many of which are still to be seen in the ancient 
city of Pougan. 

Beside their colleges, there are other sacred edifices 
among the Biirmans, inclosed by a wall, and intended 
for the accommodation of learned men, who meet to 
consult each other on religious matters. In some in¬ 
stances, an image of Gouthmu is set up in a conspicuous 
part of the building. 

The houses of the priests are built as works of merit, 
and offered to them. A temple and a house for priests are 
commonly built at once. It is a law in these houses, 
that a priest shall always give his bed to a priest who is 
a stranger, if necessary. The common people are never 
suffered to sit upon a priest's mat or bed. 

The investiture of a priest is a very important cere¬ 
mony. To ordain the candidate, it is necessary that a 
priest should be present who has been initiated twenty 
years, and not less than five priests who have been in 
orders ten years each. The ceremony, from which spec¬ 
tators are carefijUy excluded, is conducted in a temple 
peculiarly sacred, or in a boat on the river, surrounded 
with a screen of mats. At the commencement, a priest 
goes out, and asks the crowd whether they have any ob¬ 
jection to the youth's becoming a priest. If they all 
answer in the negative, he is presented to the chief priest, 
and is asked many questions ; as, if he be free from dis¬ 
ease; if he be perfect in bis elementary knowledge; if 
he have obtained the consent of his parents. After many 
formulas have been repeated, he is clothed in white; and 
the eight utensils, composing the whole property of a 
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priest, are hung round him. He is at length clothed 
like an old priest, and led to some college, where he 
remains for three years under the inspection of an aged 
priest, until completely initiated into the duties of the 
priesthood. 

At the four changes of the moon festivals are held 
aiUong the Cingalese. A temporary shed being erected 
on these occasions near a temple, the people bring 
their offerings, and present them to two priests employed 
in instructing the assembled multitude ; the one speaks 
in the ^lee, the learned language of the Bouddhtis, and 
the other explains his words in Cingalese. Drums are 
beaten at intervals, and the temple is illuminated. 

Formerly, it would seem that religious feasts were held 
monthly among the Biirmans: as, the water feast; that 
for presenting drink-offerings to the images of Bood- 
dhQ ; that for watering the trees of the Ficus Indica; the 
interrogatory feast; one in honour of the priests; ano¬ 
ther in honour of Gftn^shii; the boat festival; the feast 
of alms ; the candle feast; the feast of giving clothes to 
the priests; the lot festival; and the festival for placing 
fire near the images of Booddhii. At present, the Biir- 
inan feasts are held at the full and change of the moon 
only. At these times all public business is suspended ; 
the people pay their homage to Goutdmd at the temples, 
presenting to the image rice, fruits, flowers, candles, &c. 
Aged people often fast during the whole day. Some 
visit the colleges, and hear the priests read portions frotn 
the Bouddhii writings. 

According to the religion of Booddhlt, there are kio dis- 
tinctions of cast. Polygamy is not forbidden by the 
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BouddbQ doctrine, and it is not uncommon for a man to 
have a plurality of wives. The Biirmans burn their dead 
with many ceremonies, especially the bodies of the priests. 

Respecting the Hindoo deities, the Bouddhus believe 
that Brumha is the head of the brhuihacharees, and lives 
with them in one of the higher heavens ; that Vishnoo, 
Shivh, Kartikeyii, and Sooriulna, are the chief ministers 
of Indrd, the king of heaven, who lias twenty«eight 
inferior ministers. An intelligent native of Ceylon as¬ 
sured the author, that the Bouddhus dislike the Hindoo 
religion more than they do Mahometanism. 
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ACCOUNT OF TIIE'.TOlNCS.i 

The joinrts,” says Dr. F. Buchanan, are spread 
all over India ; but at present are not numerous ally 
where, except in Toolu\ tt. They alleg-e, that formerly 
they extended over the whole of Aryu, or Bhurulu-kun- 
dO; and that all those who had any just pretensions to 
be of kshutriyii descent, were of their sect. It no doubt 
appears clear, that, in the jfouth of India, many powerful 
princes were their followers, till the time of Ramanoojil- 
acharyfi.” 

This said to owe its rise to Ilishilhhu-devh, a 

Hindoo|^|Hfe is said, in the Krilpil-sootru," a joinrt 
shastru, frbih which the greater part of the following ac¬ 
count is extracted, to have been incarnate thirteen times. 
The ktllpu-sodtru gives the periods of these births, and 
declares, that at his last appearance, Rishubhii was born 
in the family of Ikshwakoo; his father’s name was Nab- 
hee, his mother’s Muroo (the Shree-Bhaguvutil calls her 

* From the word jinu (ji, to conquer) this sect derives its name. He wlio 
has overcome the eight great crimes, is called jinii. Tliesc crimes are, eat¬ 
ing at night; slaying any animal; eating the fruit of those trees that give 
niilli, piimhins, young hamhoo plants; titsting honey, flesh; taking the 
wealth of others; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, butter, 
cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. 

" This work is written in the Urdhu-magajee and the Prakritii-Lttn- 
k^shwQrec languages: three learned men have written commentaries on it, 
one of which, the Kulpu-droomO-kulika, as well as the Kulpu-^sootru, are in 
the College librai7, Calcutta. The Kulpu-soontt is divided into three paiHs, 
comprising the histoiy of the joinu mendicants, the duties of the wise, and 
of a<cetics. 
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Meroo). At this time^ says the same work, men were in 
an uncivilized state, supported not by their labour, bat 
by the fruits of trees (kiilpu-vrikshu), which supplied 
spontaneously all their wants, and under which they 
dwelt, having no houses. The gods descended at the 
birth of Rishiibhd^ and, when he was grown to maturity, 
Indrd came from heaven to give him in marriage. Bhd^ 
rdtd, and many other sons, were the fruits of this mar¬ 
riage/ At the installation also of Rishdbhd, Indrd was 
present, and gave him a celestial throne. This monarch 
had the following titles of honour bestowed on him : the 
Great King, the Great Mendicant, the Great Joind/ 
the Perfect Saint, the Paragon of Virtue. He taught 
mankind to cultivate the earth, as well as the first acts of 
civilization ; and afterwards adopted a person as his 
spiritual guide. Then, during a whole year, he presented 
gifts to the people, and renouncing his kingdom, went 
into a forest, where, for a thousand years, he continued 
the devotions of a hermit, and refined all his powers ; to 
the hermits dwelling near him in the forest he explained 
the principles of religion, but initiated twelve persons as 
his chief disciples; eighty-four others he sent oat to 
instruct the. people of various countries. Near him were 
84,000 joinds; 300,000 females, mendicants; 300,500 
other disciples ; and 500,000 females who Mid begun to 
learn the principles of the joind religion; besides many 
thousands more. At length, after residing several mil¬ 
lions of years in this forest, at the close of the third of 

* Gotnat^shwurii-svvameg is nientloued as another son by a different 
queen, and is'said to have reigned at Oude .—See Asiatic BesearcheSf vot, 
ix., pa$;e 260. 

y The bramhuns place Rish&bhu a* the head of this atheistical sect: it is 
recorded in the fifth chapter bf €hc Sllfrc5-Bhag0vfttri,that the kings of Koii- 
ku, V^okd, and Kootuju, witrte.ssing his devotions, becthne joinii®. 

2 F 2 
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the six yoogus, he obtained absorption, together with a 
thousand of his disciples. 

After llishttbhti-devCi, twenty two persons are men¬ 
tioned in this work as the successive leaders of the sect: 
Ujitil-nat’hfi, Sumbhiivti-nat’hu, Ubhinudunn, Soomdtee- 
nat'hti, Piidmtt-prubhoo, Sooparshwn-nat’hu, Chilndrii- 
prdbhoo,^ Soovit-nat’hu, She^ulu-nat-hu, Shreyangsu, 
Vasfivfi poojyd, Vimulil nat’hd, Ununtd^nat’hd, Dhur- 
ind-nat’hu,Shantee-nat’hd,Koont’hd-nat’hd 5 Urd nathd, 
Mtillee-nat’hd, Mdndsii-vrutce, Ndmee-nat’hd, Neniu- 
nat’hd,*' and Parshwu-nat’hu.*' 

The last of the joind yogees was Muha-veeru, who is 
said to have been incarnate twenty^seven times, and at 
his last birth to ha\e been the son of SiddharChd, a 
kshdtriyd, of Kshdtnyd-koondd. 

Some ages after this, when men were sinking into ig¬ 
norance, Kdndilacharyd collected a number of sages at 
Mdt'hooru, and compiled the work called Kdlpu-sootrd, 
the contents of which had existed in the minds of the prin¬ 
cipal disciples of Mdha-veeru from past time. 

The jotwi^s have at present a number of mendicant 
chiefs scattered up and down in HindoosPhan. Shrd- 
vand-B^ligolu is the principal residence of the joind 
gooroos.—See Asiatic Researches^ vol, ix., page 255. 

• In the ninth vol. of the Asiatic Researches, facing page 264, is a drawing 
tf this anchorite. 

•This ascetic was the son of king Suraoodra-vijiiyG, of Soaveeitk, in 
Trishath. 

Facing the 272d page of the nioro vol. of the Asiatic Researches is s 
drawing of this god^ under the name of Jaiu>deo. 
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The following is offered as a summary of the joind 
doctrines and ceremonies, as given in the Kiilpii-sootril, 
&c. It seems necessary to premise, however, that it is 
difficult to give a system which will apply to the whole 
sect, among whom various opinions prevail. A conside¬ 
rable number ofjoinus approach a good way towards the 
orthodox Hindoos: they acknowledge something of a 
deity, though they deny a creator, and reverence in a 
limited sense the Hindoo deities. They also retain the 
ten ceremonies connected with progress through life up 
to marriage. They are divided into the four Hindoo 
casts, and four states (ashrttmiis) ; they marry like the 
Hindoos, and burn their dead, but do not make offeri^s 
to them in the shraddhtl : they say, Of what use^lPlt 
to pour oil into the lamp after the wick is burnt to ashes?” 
In their chronology they are more extravagant than the 
orthodox, and their descriptions of the earth bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the poorands. The strict joinds, 
it is probable, are constrained to a life of mendicity ; for 
it seems impossible for a person in a secular state to ad¬ 
here to the rules laid down for this sect; especially those 
rules which refer to the preservation of all living crea¬ 
tures, vows of continence, &c. All the joind chiefs ap¬ 
pear to have been gloomy ascetics, assuming the rights of 
deity, and denying the authority of God: they despised 
the ribaldry of the bramhdns; and amongst the joind 
sdnyasees at present, a sovereign'eontempt of the creator, 
of a future state, and of religious ceremonies, is observ¬ 
able. The earth, say the joinds, is formed by nature; 
that is, by inherent properties existing in itself. As the 
trees in an uninhabited forest spring up without a culti¬ 
vator, so the universe is self-existent j and as the banks 
of a river fall of themselves, so there is no supreme de¬ 
stroyer. The world, in short, is produced as the spider 
2 F 3 
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produces his web, out of its own bowels. Who is it that 
causes the milk to ooze from the udder of the cow, and the 
rivers to flow to the sea ? Spirit is found in two condi¬ 
tions, emancipated and enclosed by matter. There is 
but one spirit individuated among the whole universe of 
animated existences.'^ All human affairs are regulated 
by religion and irreligion, i. e. by works of merit and 
demerit. Religion naturally and, of itself purifies, and 
exalts, and immortalizes its possessor; while irreligion 
defiles, degrades, and ruins men. The future births of 
men are regulated by present actions; the wicked are 
punished in different degraded bodies, or in some hell, 
^il^^se who practise works of merit may, if their merits 
Sufficiently great, ascend to one of the twelve 
heavens. Beyond the highest heavens, for eight miles, all 
is darkness. Below this is a heaven where all who 
obtain unchanging happiness remain,'^ and which is 
36,000,000 of miles long. The inhabitants* of this world 
occupy 1,332 cubits of these regions, where they are all 
assembled. Below this are five heavens, inhabited by 
ascetics something less pure than the former; and still 
lower are twelve heavens, one below the other. Next 
to this is the earth, balanced in the air; beneath this, 
water; and still lower, darkness. Persons committing 
sin in these heavens become men, or animals, or inani¬ 
mate substances, or sink into a region of torment; but as 
often as any one descends from happiness, another as¬ 
cends from the earth, and occupies his couch, or place of 
repose, in heaven. The earth remains fixed by its own 

• Charvvaku, a join^ leader, denied the existence of spirit altogether. 

* The joinhs, imagining that a certain mark in the open haudg when 
. placed together forms a representation of this heaven^ daily draw their 

oined hands to theii forehead, meditating ou this place of happiness. 
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nature: when an earthquake occurs, it is caused by Ven- 
turec, a god, throwing his arms up to his head. Joinil 
perfected saints are spread over the whole universe; 
their number is beyond all calculation. 

The daily duties of a joinii are the following :—When 
he rises in the morning, he must bathe, shake gently 
his garment, and the mat on which he lay, to purify 
them ; after which, he must repeat certain prayers or in¬ 
cantations addressed to persons possessing the five 
qualities of Orihunlfi, Siddhii^ Aebaryu, Oopadhyayfi, 
and Sadhoo, and others addressed to Wisdom, Religious 
Light, Excellent Conduct, and Devotion, for the pur¬ 
pose of removing the sins of the night. He next pro¬ 
ceeds to a temple,® walks round it three times; bows 
and prays to the image, which is that of ajoniii yogee 
in a sitting posture ; after which he goes to his spiritual 
guide, and bowing, makes vows to him for the day. 
These vows regard eating, speaking, &;c. One person 
vows not to eat, and another not to speak, for so many 
hours, calling upon all joinii yogees, and all joiniis, to 
witness his vows; after which he listens to some parts of 
their sacred writings ; these duties occupy the forenoon. 
He now goes to solicit alms for the food of the day ; and 
be does this according to vows, regulating the number of 
houses at which he resolves to beg. On his return, he 
repeats certain incantations, to remove the sins which he 
may have committed in destroying life as he walked 

e xhere is a famous image, of eigbteeu times the height of a mau, 
upon a rock near B^ligola, named Gomiit6ilhWhrii>8wamee.** At Koor- 
koof, near Mangalore, there is also a gigantic image of Gomht^sliwurtk.** 
** There are two kind of temples among the joiods, one covered with a 
roof, and the other an open area, surroun^ded by a walL'* Asiutic 
searches, vol. ix. pp. 2dd, 265. 

3 p 4 
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through the streets/ He now eats, and again repeats 
certain prayers to persons designated by the five names 
above-mentioned. During the remainder of the day he 
continues nearly silent; and at the close of it repeats, as 
iti the morning, certain incantations, to remove the sins 
of the day. Before retiring to sleep, standing near his 
bed, he rehearses certain stories respecting joint! devo¬ 
tees and kings, the qualities of the places in which joiniis 
should reside, and those of female mendicants, and then 
the instructions of a spiritual guide to his disciple. He 
who lives in a secular state, among the above duties, 
omits to solicit alms, to visit the spiritual guide, and to 
repeat their sacred writings ; the other parts he practises 
as far as he is able. Another duty enjoined upon the 
members of this sect is, that of repeating the praise of 
distinguished ascetics. 

The person who, by practising the duties of the joint! 
religion, renders himself Worthy of the worship of Indrti 
and the other gods ; who delivers himself from the chains 
of the world, obtaining complete emancipation from mat* 
ter^; becomes a proper object of worship to alFcreatures. 

The joint! mendicants profess to have five vows of 
abstinence : these regard falsehood, eating flesh or fish, 
theft, drinking spirits, and female intercourse. They 
bind themselves also to possess nothing beyond a cloth 
for the loins, a sheet to cover the body, a towel to wipe 

( From this and other facts it will appear, to what an extent the joious 
carry this principle; tlu 7 do imt allow that any crime justifies the taking 
away of life; heuce they, as well as the bouddhhs, consider kings, as the 
administrators of criminal justice, as the greatest of sinners. 

f Muba-veerh'passed through tweuty^seven births In the forms of gods, 
men, and reptiles, before he obtained unchangeable emancipation. 
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the mouth, a brush*" to sweep the ground; for fear of 
treading on insects, and a beggar’s dish. They are com¬ 
manded to fear secular affairs; the miseries of a future 
state ; the receiving from others more than the food of a 
day at once ; all accidents; food, if connected with the 
destruction of animal life, &c.; death, and disgrace; 
also to seek to please all, and to obtain compassion from 
all. 

The joinils observe several festivals during the year; 
as, the Flag, the Jdmboo-dwceptj, the Water, the De¬ 
dication, and the Car festivals'; another, when eight 
hundred articles, eight of one sort, are presented to a 
joind deity; but the greatest of all their festivals is the 
Siddhd-chdkrii pooja, which is celebrated twice a year, 
in the months Ashwind and Choitrd, and continues nirte 
days. The worship is performed before the nine names 
mentioned in p. 4 j 9, written on paper or on the earth, 
in a circle containing nine divisions, of different colours^ 
the name Urihdntd being in the centre. To roost of the 
ceremonies included in what is called pooja (see p. 380) 
they add recitations in praise of devout joinds. 

On the 5tb of the increase Of the moon, the joinds have 
a monthly festival in honour of Mdba veerd ; to whom 
they present five books, five pens, five inkstands, five 
leaves used as paper, and five articles of every other 
offering. On the 11th of the increase of the moon, 
another festival is held in honour of Mdndsd-vrdtee, a 

^ The shw^t&iubiiras (that is, those who wear white clothes) keep a 
brush of woollen threads ; the digiimbbrus have one made of peacock’s 
feathers. 

1 There it a limliirity betweea tome^of these fkastt and cue or two of 
Ihote obterred by tbebouddhdt. Seep* 4^2. 
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joinil anchorite; when (he person who supplies the ex¬ 
pend observes a vow of silence for a day and a night. 

In honour of the other twenty-two leaders of the jointt 
s^t, annual festivals are held on the anniversary of the 
birth of eactu. Once a year ulso^ which may be celebrat¬ 
ed in any montli, the joinils have another festival called 
VishuvuyirmanQ. 

In the month Bhadrii, all the joiniis in one town sit for 
eight days, and hear the Kulpii-sdoti it read by one of 
their principal mendicants, who explains as he reads. 
On the day before the commencement of this festival, the 
book is richly adorned, and carried in procession on the 
head of a boy sitting in a palanqueen; the joiniis, on horse- 
bacK and in palunqueens, following with music and 
dancing* In, the house, the book is placed on a throne, 
whiia the company stand before it with joined bauds; 
they afterward sit for some time, and listen to devout 
songs ill praise of their devotees and of religion. Part of 
the day is kept as a tast, but it closes with an entertain- 
nient. Offerings are also presented to the book and to the 
reader, and during the reading the audience occasionally 
manifest their attention by repeating the sound jee,jee. 

After the birth of a child, a secular jointt carries it to 
thd temple, which he circumambulates, bows to the god, 
repeats certain prayers, and then carries the child to the 
spiritual guide, who repeats an incantation in its ear. 
This is followed by a feast. 

In a joinil mendicants's last sickness, a disciple repeats 
a certain prayer to him, and rehearses the praises of the 
joinh mendicants. After bis death, with his body are 
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burnt the brush with which he swept the road or b^s scat 
that he might not destroy animal life, his staff, his beg¬ 
gar’s bag, and a lump of wheatcn paste. When a perspp 
dies, or a child is born, the family cannot visit a temple 
for eleven days; nor does the spiritual guide, nor any 
relation, visit their house for three days. On the twelfth 
daj^ a feast is held. 

There are five sects of joiniis, but the difference be¬ 
tween them is trifling. The Digumburiis wear no clothes, 
and their images of Rishiibhii-devu are also naked. The 
other sects are, the Tcru-punt’hec$, the Dhooriyas, the 
Loonkas, and the Bouddhiis. 

Remarks of the Bramhuns on the Atheistical SectSs 

It may not be uninteresting to see what the bramhtins 
have said of these atheistical sects, with whom they once 
carried on the fiercest religious controversy ever known 
in India, and whom they afterwards drove from the field 
with weapons dyed in their blood. And I here give a 
few extracts from the Kashee-khiindii of the Skdndti 
poorand, the Prdbodhd-chdndroddyd, the Yidwanmodd- 
tdrdnginee, and the Booddhd poorand. 

These sects are said by the bramhdns to have taken 
their rise from Virochund, whose conversion is attributed^ 
to a declaration made by Brdmha before Indrdand Viro* 
chdnu to the following purport:—One day Indrfi and 
Virochdnd asked Brdmha, What the mind was, and 
what the body ?” Brdmha, who was in a state of pro¬ 
found meditation, having his eyes shut, laid his hand on 
his breast. At this time a bason of Water stood before 

“ See the Rig-vcdiii and the Yogu-vashisht’hu Kamayun. ^ 
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Briimha, and his image, in this posture, was reflected 
upon the water. Virochiinu concluded, from this con¬ 
duct of Brumha, that he intended to say, that the body 
was every thing. Indrii conceived, that this was not his 
meaning, but that he meant to convey the idea, that the 
body was like the shadow on the water; but that within 
(intimated by laying his hand on his breast) there was an 
immaterial spirit, and that this was Brumhu. 

The next person who was the accidental cause of the 
spread of the doctrines of atheism, says the Shrec-Bhagti- 
vdtu, was Rishubhrt-devii, through whose devotions 
three kings became atheists (see p. 435). Next, the 
bramhiins speak of Vishnoo as incarnate to overturn the 
kingdom of Divo-dasd, a king of Kashce, who sought 
to prevent the gods from receiving any praise or petitions 
from men. Vishnoo spread atheism to such an extent, 
that Divo-dasti, ofteuded at the progress of impiety, re¬ 
nounced his kingdom, became an ascetic, and shortly 
after ascended to heaven. 

The Pttdmfi-pooranii* speaks of an ascetic named Dl- 
gdmbtirii (not the disciple of Miiha-veerii), an incarnation 
of Shivu, who promoted the tenets of atheism. 

The next person who appeared was Booddhd, the 
of lljinQ,"’ who was born in the district of Magudhd. He 
(aught, add the bramhdns, that the universe was eternal, 
and had no creator; and that all creatures were uninter¬ 
ruptedly passing from death to life; he also protested 

V 

\ See the Pooshkiira-kliuudii of that work. 

^ The Shree-Bkagtivutu calls Jdin tlie son of but tbe Boodbii 

pooranii says, his father's name was Sbooddhodauii, and his mother's 
Maya-d^vee. 
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against the destruction of animal life, whether for food 
or sacrifice. He was much attached to astrological spe¬ 
culations, and wrote a work on astrology. 

The same Hindoo works inform us, that these seceders 
were divided into six sects, embracing the doctrines pub¬ 
lished by Digumbiirti, Yirochiinu, Vishnoo, Booddhil, and 
Shakshyu-singhd.—The founders of these sects were, 
Charvvaku, Madhydniiku, Yogacharu, Soutrantikd, Yoi- 
bhashiku, and Niravurunu.—Digumburu taught, that the 
being who survives all, and of whom nothing can be 
known, is God ; that the universe is composed of four 
elements only, earth, water, fire, and air, and that 
there is no such thing as vacuum; that the earth is eternal, 
and has no creator; and that the highest act of virtue is 
to abstain from doing injury to sentient creatures. Miiha-^ 
veerd enlarged Digdrnbdrd's work, and gave it the name 
of Urihuntanoo-shasdnd. Charvvakd, following Viro- 
chund, declared that man was not possessed of spirit, 
and that there was no future slate. Madhydrnikd started 
the opinion, that the vacuum which remains at the gene¬ 
ral destruction of the universe is God. Yogachard 
taught, that the mind can only be occupied by one object 
at once. Soutrantikd taught the Platonic doctrine, that 
in forming ideas the images of things are impressed on 
the mind : he also held, that the mind can only embrace 
one object at once. Voibhashikd was of opinion, that 
all visible objects are perishable; and that sensible 
objects are not imprinted on the mind, but are under¬ 
stood through the senses. The last of these sages, Nira- 
vdrund, taught, that what others call the soul is only 
something similar to light, diffused through the bodj^,. 
which is capable of depression or extension; and w hich 
dies with it. 
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These philosophers wrote the following works the 
doctrines of Vrihuspiitee; philosophical mysteries; a 
treatise on logic; a work on astrology ; another to prove 
the folly of religious distinctions and ceremonies ; and a 
history of the Bouddhii philosophers. 

The following are some of the opinions of this sect, as 
charged upon them in the works mentioned at the head 
of this article:—There is no such God as the common 
notions on this subject would point out; no heaven sepa¬ 
rate from present happiness; no hell separate from pre- 
sfent suiferings; neither works of merit nor demerit. 
There are no such beings as creator, preserver, and de¬ 
stroyer. The world is eternal; it exists from itself, and 
decays of itself, as parents give birth to children, as an 
earthen vessel is produced by the potter, as the centipede 
arises from cow-dung, blades of corn from seed, and as 
insects from fruit: nature gives birth to every thing. 
Material things arise out of the four elements of earth, 
fire, water, and air. All visible objects are subject to 
decay, Man does not possess an immortal spirit. Spi¬ 
ritual guides are unnecessary. The highest virtue con¬ 
sists in refraining from injuring sentient creatures. Su¬ 
preme happiness consists in being free. Every species 
of pleasure may be called heaven. Absorption is realized 
in death. The entire absence of desire or affection is the 
highest state of happiness: as a person is afflicted for 
the death even of a bird he has reared, while other birds 
die unnoticed. Death is the same to BrUmha and to a 
fly. To feed the hungry ; to give medicine to the sick ; 
to remove fear from others; to he compassionate to all; 
to instruct (he ignorant; to exercise the five senses, the 
five members, the faculty of reason, and the understand¬ 
ing, are acts of virtue. There is uo merit in cutting 
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trees, or in killin*^ animals, for religions ceremonies; in 
mixing blood and earth to nib upon the body, nor in 
burning linseeds and clarihed butter. A fine fornt, supe¬ 
rior strength, a large family, a good disposition, a tender 
heart, and decision of mind, are the chief good. The 
five first of these philosophers taught, add the bramhfins, 
that the union of the four elements gave rise to ani'fnal 
life, or motion : as the union of certain ingredients pro¬ 
duces a medicine capable of removing disease j or as 
several colours mixed together produce a colour different 
from any simple colour; or as the juice of a sour fruit 
put into milk diffuses sourness throughout the whole* 
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CHAP. IX. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SHIKHS." 

The jfounder of this sect was Nanuk^ a Hindoo of the 
kshtitrij^ii cast, born in the year 1469, at Haibhoedec- 
Tfiluwundec, a village in the district of Majha, in the 
Punjab. 

Sir John Malcolm has related® a number of particulars 
respecting the life and travels of Nanuk; the substance 
of which is, that he discovered an early attachment to a 
devout life, which his father found it impossible to coun¬ 
teract ; and at length became famous as a prophet; 
according to Bhaee-Gooroo-Viilee, author oftheGnanQ- 
RtitnavUiee, a work in the shikh dialect, he travelled to 
all the sacred places of the Hindoos and Musiilmans, 
and even to Mecca. In these journies, as the author is 
informed by a learned shikh employed in the Serampore 
printing-office, he obtained many disciples ; and at the 
time of his death, which happened when he was advanced 
in years, left not less than 100,000 persons in different 
countries who were attached to him as their religious 
guide. 

Naniik appears to have resembled Choitiinyti, and 
many other Hindoos who have been celebrated for their 
attachment to forms of devotion, in preference to barren 
speculations and religious shews. 

" The followers of NhouV soroetimes called Gooroo-mookhSS, ** A‘om 
the mouth of the teacher f' but generally sbikbs, from shishya, a disciple. 

In liis ** Sketch of the Hindoos,” Asiatic Researches, vol. iti. 
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He maintained the doctrine of the divine unity, which, 
it is probable, he learned from the MQsiilman mendi¬ 
cant, with whom he was very familiar: and taught, fur¬ 
ther, that God dwells in the devout, and that this divine 
inhabitation renders the ascetic an object of reverence 
and even of worship**; and that hence it became a duty 
to seek the society of devout mendicants. The other two 
points most insisted upon by him were, devout attach¬ 
ment to the deity, and a harmless behaviour towards all 
creatures.—To promote the spirit of devotion, Nandk 
composed a number of sacred hymns in praise of the 
Deity, which have a place in the Adee-Grunt’htt; in 
which work repeating the names of God is enjoined on 
the shikhs. 

This reformer dealt very mildly with the two systems 
which he rejected, those of the Hindoos and Mtisiilmans, 
and in consequence he left many customs indifferent: he 
however dissuaded his disciples from expecting any bene¬ 
fit from the worship of idols, and other ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the Hindoo mythology. 

Nantik had two sons, Shree-chilndrd and Liikshraee- 
dasU. His family now resides at Dehdra, by the river 
Ravee, where Nandk died; and from whence, as the 
shikhs say, he ascended to heaven in his bodily state, his 
garments only being (bund after his death. His disciples 
ktkok these garments, and burnt them instead of the 
body; but Sir John Malcolm says, that a small piece of 
one of his garments is still exhibited at the temple de- 
p Here Naii&k agrees with the bouddbus aud joints. 

q This small piece, however, is, I suspect, 200 lbs. weight, as a cloak of 
this kind, which Nanhk is said to have left on his pilgrimage, was restored 
to his relations after his death, and placed In this temple. 

VOL. HI. 2 G 
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dicated to tUis mendicant at Dehura, where tb^ obj^ts 
of worship are the shikh shastrils. Images of are 

never made^ though paintings of him are to be seen in 
many places. 

Nanttk,. before his death, passing by his own relations, 
appointed Ungudii, a favourite disciple, to succeed him. 
This mendicant, at his death, appointed Umdru-dasd, 
one of his disciples, to fill up his station ; to him suc¬ 
ceeded Ram-dasd, and after him, in succession, Urjoonii, 
Httree-Govindii, Huree-Rayu, Huree-Krishnii, and Teg- 
bahaddr. The person who presided last over the shikhs, 
was Gooroo Govindd-Singhd. 

Urjoond compiled the Adee-Grdnt’hd, or, The first 
Book,’* from the writings of his four predecessors, 
Nandk, Ungddu, Umdrd-dasd, and Urjoond. Ram- 
dasd made additions and comments; and some small 
portions have been subsequently added by thirteen per¬ 
sons, the last of whom was a female disciple named 
Meerabaee. 

Ijmard-dasd,” says Sir John Malcolm, wns dis¬ 
tinguished for his activity in preaching the teneta of 
Nandk, and was very successful in obtaining converts and 
followers, by the aid of whom be established some tem* 
pnral power; be b^uilt Koojdrawal, and separated from 
the regular shikhs the oodasee sect, which was founded 
by Sbree-Chdndru, the son of Nandk, and was probably 
considered, at that period, as heretical. 

Ram^dtisfi} the son of Omdrd-dasd, is celebrated for 

the improvements he made at Omritd-adrd, which was 
for some time called Ram-poord, or Raiadas-poord. He 
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added much to the population of this city, and formed 
a famous reservoir of water, which he called Umritti-siiru, 
or the water of immortality !” This pool has become 
the resort of the shikhs from all parts, and has given its 
own name andsanctity to this city,now called Umritii-siird. 

Thus each of the ten leaders of the shikhs added to the 
number and power of the sect, till, under Govindhft- 
singhil, they became a formidable nation. This man was 
a political leader rather than a religious guide, and he 
introduced a number of accommodating rules into the 
system of his predecessors, to meet the circumstances of 
a people who were to acquire and support their inde¬ 
pendence by the sword. 

Those who wish to become acquainted with the poli¬ 
tical events which have elevated a sect of mendicants into 
a powerful nation, will be highly gratified by a perusal of 
Sir John Malcolnvs very interesting Sketch. 1 shall 
merely add, from this article, a paragraph respecting the 
national council of this people:—When a Gooroo-miita, 
or great national council, is called (as it always is, or 
ought to be, when any imminent danger threatens the 
country, or any large expedition is to be undertaken), 
all the shikh chiefs assemble at Umritii-siiru. The as¬ 
sembly, which is called the Gooroo-ratita, is convened by 
the Ukalees'^; and when the chiefs meet upon this solemn 

' The UkaliSfl, 9 r worshippers of the Eternal (Ukaia-poorooshfi), 
voder the double character of fanatic priests and desperate soldiers, hare 
usurped the sole direction of all religious affairs at Utm ii^-sOrh, and are con¬ 
sequently leading men in a couucil which is held at that sacred place* and 
which deliberates under aU the influence of religious enthusiasm, i^gree- 
ably to the historians of that nation, they were flrsi fonoded by Gooroo- 
Gorindfl, whose institutes, as it has been before stated, they meet tealoasiy 
defended against the innovations of the voirageS BiSnda. They wear hlne 

2 Q 2 
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occasion, it is concluded that all private animosities 
cease, and that every man sacrifices his personal feelings 
at the shrine of the general good ; and, actuated by prin¬ 
ciples of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the inte> 
rests of the religion^ and commonwealth, to which he be¬ 
longs.—When the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, 
the Adee-Grunt'hQ and Ddshuma-Padshahce-Grdnt’hiT 
are placed before them. They all bend their beads be¬ 
fore these Scriptures, and exclaim ‘ Wah ! Gooroo 
jeeda Khalsa !—Wah ! Gooroo jeekee phdt6 !’ A great 
quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, and sugar, are 
then placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, 
and covered with a cloth. These holy cakes, which are 
in commemoration of the injunction of Nandk, to eat 
and to give to others to eat, next receive the salutation 
of the assembly; who then rise, and the Ukalees pray 
aloud, while the musicians play. The Ukalees, when 
the prayers are finished, desire the council to be seated. 
They sit down, and the cakes being uncovered, are eaten 
of by all classes of shikhs; those distinctions of original 
tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on 

chequered clotlies, and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, ini¬ 
tiate converts, and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies 
at Umritii stlrti, where thej reside, and of which they deem themselves the 
defenders, and consequently never desire to quit it unless in cases of great 
extremity. This order of sliiklis have a place, or Boouga, on the bank of 
the sacred reservoir of Umritu-sura, where they generally resort: they are 
individually possessed of property, though they atfect poverty, and subsist 
upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have increased, they 
generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing fines 
upon them, and, in the event of their refusing to pay, preventing them from 
performing their ablutions, or going through any of their religious ceremo¬ 
nies at Umrita-surii .”—Asiatic Besearcfits, vol. xi. 

» The words DdshQroa-PadshahSe.Grhnt'hti mean, ** The tenth leader’s 
book,** or the work written during the presidency of the tenth leader, Go- 
vindii-iiughli. 
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this occasion laid aside, in token of their general and 
complete union in one cause. The Ukalees then exclaim, 
‘ Sirdars! (chiefs) this is a Gooroo-miita!’ on which 
prayers are again said aloud. The chiefs after this sit 
closer, and say to each other, ‘ The sacred grunVhu is 
betwixt us: let us swear by our scripture to forget all 
internal disputes, and to be united.’ This moment of 
religious fervour, and ardent patriotism, is taken to re¬ 
concile all animosities. They then proceed to consider 
the danger with which they are threatened, to settle the 
best plans for averting it, and to choose the generals who 
are to lead their armies against the common enemy. The 
first Gooroo-miita was assembled by Gooroo-Govindhfi, 
and the latest was called in 1805, when the British army 
pursued Holkar into the Pfinjab.” 

The shikhs pay the same reverence to their sbastrfis 
which they formerly paid to their religious leaders. These 
books are placed in their temples and worshipped,^ and 
in some places are read twice or thrice a day, by an offi¬ 
ciating priest called a griint’hee ; who, before he begins 
to read, bathes, puts on clean apparel, sweeps the place 
where the book is to be worshipped, and covers it with a 
mat; places a stool on the mat; spreads a cloth on the 
stool, and on this cloth puts the book or books (the book 
is always wrapt up in a cloth, either plain or gilt, accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the owner): the cloths (which are 
several when it belongs to a rich man) are next taken off 
with much reverence^, incense is burnt; red powder 
sprinkled, and garlands of flowers laid upon the book, 

' The well-inforioed shikh attempts to justify the outward appearance of 
worship, by saying, that he does this, that the lower orders may regard the 
contents of these hooks. 

2 G 3 
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to which the person makes a bow." The grttnt’hee reads 
aloud; and those present who are able, join him in sing¬ 
ing, or rather chaunting the poetical parts of what is 
read. The griint’hee receives fees or presents, besides 
the offerings made at the times of worship ; and lands are 
sometimes given to temples, as well as to the officiating 
grQnt’hees. 

Those who have leisure and opportunity, read portions 
of these books daily, and repeat certain words, in the 
form of petition, four times a day. They who have not 
these books, repeat the name of Nanfik or Govindtl- 
singhQ, or address prayers to one of these leaders once or 
twice a day. This daily worship is performed either in 
the dwelling-house, or in a separate place devoted to 
religious uses. A shikh never opens a copy of his shastrti 
without first bowing to the book. 

The doctrine of these two books respecting God is, that 
he is an invisible spirit, and is to be conceived of as being 
active and passive, with and without qualities. They 
contain the histories of the Hindoo incarnations, and 
inculcate the doctrine of the Hindoos respecting Brilmha, 
Vishnoo, ShivtS, the creator, the preserver, and the de¬ 
stroyer; and in different parts of this work are to be 
found forms of praise to Narayilntt, who is, however, 
revered as the one God. There are three things which 
these works particularly commend, as, a disposition to 
serve NarayQnd ;—devotion, expressed in repeating the 
names of Naraydnfi, in meditating on these names, and 

” When tbe person performs each of these ceremonies, be repeats an 
incaittatioD, taken from the sbastrii ^ or, if he be ignorant of the proper 
prayer, be says, “ OA / Qooroo.** 
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in {framing Naraytlnti;—and Union with devout persons. 
Govindu-singhQ’s work contains forms of praise to Na- 
rayflnti^ whose chief hanie in this book is Ukalti-poo- 
rooshU, or the everlasting. They advise shikhs to seek 
absorption in God, rather than the happiness enjoyed in 
inferior heavens, from whence the soul descends to enter 
on a succession of births. The performance of the cere¬ 
monies prescribed in their books, is the shtkh way to final 
beatitude. These books further teach, that the sorrows 
experienced in the different transmigrations of the soul, 
are the fruit of sin; that as long as the soul is confined 
in the body, it is in chains; and that whether the chains 
be of gold or of iron, it is still a prisoner, and enduring 
punishments. They also believe in the existence of the 
Hindoo king of death, Yttmd, and in the punishments 
he inflicts. 

GovindS-singhQ set up the worship of Doorga, and 
offered bloody sacrifices at her festivals ; but he did not 
direct his disciples to worship any other deity, though 
the work written by him contains accounts of other deities. 
The worship of this goddess is at present seldom perform¬ 
ed before an image ; but if an old image have existed in 
any place from time immemorial, the shikhs worship it. 
In general, however, they pile a number of weapons to¬ 
gether, as the representative of Doorga. 

These people are divided into two great sects, one of 
which adheres to Nantik, and the other to Govindti* 
singhd; yet both these chiefs are venerated by all the 
shikhs.—The disciples of Nandk are called khoolasas, 
and have less of a warlike disposition than those of Go- 
vindti-siiighil, who are called khalsas. In the PQnjab, 
(he khalsas are most numerous. A chief, to prove the 

2 G 4 
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courage of a khalsa, sometimes seizes him, and threatens 
him with punishment if he will not shave his beard. 
Should he refuse, he beats Jbim; if this does not change 
his purpose, he proceeds as though he were about to kill 
him. If he resolve to part with life rather than with 
his hair, he sets him at liberty, as a good khalsa. 

When a person wishes to become a shikh, he makes 
known his intention to some griint’hee, or to any person 
learned in their shastrtis; and if he wish to become a 
khalsa, he permits his hair to grow. When his hair has 
grown a month or two, he goes again to the griint’hee, 
who prepares the nectar, by stirring a knife in a bowl of 
water, repeating incantations : a person present joins the 
hands of the new disciple, into which the grfint’hce pours 
some of this water of life, of which he drinks five times, 
and afterwards rubs a little on his eyes. While he re¬ 
ceives this water, he repeats five times, Wah! Gooroo 
jeeda Khalsa! — fVdh! Gooroo jeeda phiiteh^l The 
griint’hee next demands his name ; which, if insignifi¬ 
cant in sound or meaning, is changed for another, and 
the word singhii added. After this, a meat-offering is 
prepared, called kiira priisadu, composed of clarified 
butter, flour, sugar, milk, and various kinds of fruits, 
mixed, and baked on the fire. The griint’hee now wor¬ 
ships the book, and presents to it some of the meat-offer- 
ing; the rest of which is offered to Ukalii-poorooshu, in 
the name of Nanilk, accompanied with a prayer to Go- 
vindii-singhii, that his blessing may rest upon this per¬ 
son now becoming a shikh. At the close of these cere¬ 
monies, the food is distributed among the spectators of 

* fFah, an exclamation of admiration ; Gooroo, spiritual teacher; 
an honourable epithet; Khalsa, deliverance, or emancipation from the 
chains connected with a bodily state; and phuteh, victory or glory. 
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every cast; and thegrdnt’hecaddresses a short discourse 
to the disciple respecting the religion of the sbikhs, and 
teaches him an incantation by repeating it in his presence 
till it be learnt, or else he gives it him in writing. The 
shikhs pay great reverence to the initiatory incantation, 
but less to their spiritual guides than the Hindoos. Wo¬ 
men are made shikhs in the same manner as men; the 
only difference in the form is, that when the nectar is pre¬ 
pared for women, it is stirred with the back instc^ad of 
the edge of the knife. When a Mdsulman becomes a 
shikb, he is forbidden in the strongest manner to eat beef. 

The shikhs have a number of festivals, but they are all 
celebrated in a similar manner; the difference consists 
principally in the degree of splendour attached to them : 
among other festivals are, the anniversaries of the birth 
and death of Nanuk; and monthly ceremonies when the 
sun enters a new sign. In the month Kartiku also, on 
the 14th of the wane of the moon, at Umritii-surti, they 
have a great annual feast, called Deepii mala; when, 
from all the surrounding countries, two or three hundred 
thousand people are said to bathe in the sacred pool, 
with the same faith in its virtues as the Hindoos have in 
Gdnga. On other occasions, people from all the neigh¬ 
bourhood come and bathe in this pool; and those who 
live on the spot bathe in it daily. When the shikhs 
bathe in any other place, they call to remembrance this 
pool, and pray for the blessings connected with bathing in 
ijraritd-siird. 

Their temples are built by rich men, or by a few per¬ 
sons uniting to defray the expense. They have a flat 
roof, and are sufficiently capacious to accommodate muU 
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titudes of worshippers, who sbmetimes sit, and at other 
times stand during worship. 


Various sects of religious mendicants are found 
amongst the shikhs, as Naniik-shakhecs/ Nirvanees,* 
Okalees,* and Nirmmfiltts.** 


The shikhs have certain ceremonies after the birth of a 
child,^ at their marriages, and at death : some present 
offerings to the manes of deceased ancestors, copying the 
ceremonies of the Hindoos. The shows at their wed¬ 
dings resemble those of the Hindoos. The shikhs keep 
their women in great slavery, yet instances of infidelity 
are not uncommon. Should a roan murder his wife on 
account of improper conduct, he is not punished. The 
chief says, if he were to punish such a husband, all the 
women of the country would become unfaithful. 


The shikhs burn their dead ; and their wives sometimes, 
but very seldom, ascend the funeral pile with their hus¬ 
bands. This is done, however, by those who are least 
detached from the Hindoo system. They generally sing 


y That is, those who observe the customs of Nantth. 

■ These go entirely naked. 

“ These mendicants wear blue apparel, and profess to believe in the 
Ukai&^orooshb. 

The name of these mendicant! intimates, that they are sinless. 

* Before the time of Naiiiik, the people of the POnjab, of high cast, used 
to destroy aH their female children after preserving the hrst-born. Nanuk 
fotbad this to all his disciples, on pain of excomuinnication. The practice 
still exists in the Pdi^jab amongst those wIjo follow the Hindoo religion. 
Some of the descendants of Nauuk too, who do not profeks the religion of 
iheir ancestor, perpetrate these murders. 
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certain couplets of their shastrii, accompanied with mu¬ 
sic, as they convey the body to the cemetery; and some¬ 
times a great multitude of shikhs assemble on these occa* 
sions, and continue singing till the body is entirely con¬ 
sumed. 

The shikhs have schools for the instruction of children, 
at the places consecrated to Nanfik, and in villages be¬ 
longing to different chiefs : the griint'hees also teach th^ 
meaning of their sacred books to individuals who desire 
it; and even shoodrus are permitted to explain these 
books to others. 

The division of men into casts exists among the shikhs 
in some measure; but the shikh bramhdns, kshiitriytls, 
voishyds, and shoodrds (if of one sect**) eat together. The 
poita is not much regarded, especially by the regular 
shikhs. In the article of marriage, however, the cast is 
very strictly regarded. 

The shikhs eat the flesh of wild fowl, and wild hogs ; 
and the lower orders eat tame fowls. House-fed hogs 
are forbidden. Spirits are not forbidden, and many in¬ 
dulge to excess ; but their favourite beverage is bhdngd.* 

I am informed, that there are at present as many as a 
hundred chiefs possessing separate districts in the Pdnjab; 
that Rdnjeet-singhd, the most powerful, can bring 
100,000 soldiers into the field, and^that his revenues 

^ I'hat is, all the followers of NaoUk eat together, as do all those who 
follow Gorindii-singha. 

* The leaves of hemp, bruised with certain spices, and mixed with 
water, make a very strong and intoxicatiug beverage, called bhuogC, or 
•iddhee. 
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amount to nearly two crores of roopces annually. Each 
petty chief is the judge in his own domain ; and he ap¬ 
points village magistrates, who hear the evidence of wit¬ 
nesses, or the advice of four or five persons who may be 
present. The administration of justice is, however, but 
ill attended to. The shikhs punish thieves by hanging 
them, or cutting them to pieces. They have jails, but 
no written, civil, or criminal laws. 

Doctrines taught hy Nanuk and other Shikh Leaders : 

Extracted from the Adec-Grunt’hu. 

In reply to a question respecting offerings, Nanuk 
directs, as the most acceptable offerings, morning praise 
to God, and the presentation of the body to him. He 
promises the person who does this, the divine favour, and 
future absorption. He who serves God, the fountain 
of all good, will obtain his blessing. God is served, by 
listening to his excellencies, by meditating on them, and 
by celebrating their praise ; the method of which is to be 
obtained from a spiritual guide, who is above all the 
gods, and who is in fact God himself.” 

Nanfiksays, that pilgrimages and other devout actions 
may be good, if performed to please God ; but that pil¬ 
grims must not seek their own profit in them, since every 
thing depends on the motive. When asked, whether life 
might be prolonged by performing ceremonies, Naniik 
declared, that every ceremony would be followed by a 
succession of births, if union to God were overlooked. 

Hearing the praise of God is followed by every degree 
of exaltation, subject to future birth,^ even to the dignity 

^ Nanak docs uot seem to have said modi respecting the nature of future 
iiappiuess iu heaven, uor to have ackiiowicdgtMl tl.e Hindoo licaveos: ho 
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of the gods. God is praised by Chitrti-Gooptii and by 
all the godS) by all the nymphs, and by all beings. He 
himself, as well as all his works, are infinite. MeditaU 
ing on God is followed by unspeakable gain, evert by 
absorption in God, which absorption also includes the 
whole of such a person’s friends. 

God has created innumerable worlds. The period 
of creation is not laid down in any writing ; it is known 
only to God. The Hindoos place KilchchQpil nnder the 
earth, to support it, and the Musulmans, a cow—but 
Nanuk says, the earth and all worlds are upheld by 
Religion,^ the mother of which being is Compassion, 
who dwells with Contentment.” 

In reply to a question from a disciple, respecting the 
value of outward ceremonies, Nandk, without altogether 
rejecting the efficacy of ceremonies, recommended men¬ 
tal worship as of greater importance, adding, that this 
was agreeable to the vedtt. 

Nantik, in the same work, rejects all the ornaments 
and trappings of mendicants, and says, virtue is the be^ 
ornament for a pilgrim : he objects to separate religious 
societies, and recommends his followers to unite them* 
selves to the whole human race. He further says, that 
the best victory is that which a man obtains over his own 
passions. 

To the being who is unchangeable and eternal do 

taught, however, that there was a heaven where persons enjoy sensual hap¬ 
piness for a limited time, subject to future transmigt atioiis. 

* This sentiment approaches to\Vards ihc joinu doctiiue, that rieiigion 
and Irrcligiou are the only governors of the wofM. ^ 
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obeisance, l^et wisdom be your food : let compassion 
prepare it. Nature is the mother of the world; Brtimha, 
Yishnoo, and Shivii are her sons, who rule under the 
direction of God; he sees them, but remains himself 
concealed. From the four primary elements, and day 
and night, sprang the universe. God, the invisible, 
dwells in truth. A thousand tongues can never complete 
his praise, nor is the power to worship him inherent in 
man ; it is the gill of God. The knowledge of God is 
more than all ceremonies, and fills the soul with joy. 
He who is ashamed of sin, is happy; he who performs 
works of merit, shall obtain happiness.’' 

The chapter of the Adee-Griint’hu called Jiip-Jee is 
directed to be read or repeated daily by every shikh, 
either before or after bathing. If a person cannot read 
or repeat the whole, he is directed to read five verses. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that all shikhs pre** 
serve in their houses even so much as this chapter of the 
Adee-Grfint’hfi. Some, it is true, commit to memory 
the whole of this chapter; and a few shikhs are to be 
found, who can repeat more than a third part of the 
Adee-Grfint’hii, a thick volume in folio. Others com¬ 
mit to memory a similar quantity of Govindu-singhQ’s 
work. 

* In the 42d page of the Adee-Grfint’hil, Nanfik com¬ 
pares the body to a field, the mind to the husbandman ; 
the praises of God to seed ; and absorption in God to 
the fruit. 

Urjoonti, in the 50th page, says, The place where the 
devout sit becomes purified and is made excellent.” In 
the 53d page he thus exalts the spiritual guide (Nanfik): 
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The sight of him brings all the benefits which arise 
from visiting every holy place^ and delivers from all 
future births.” 

UitiQrti-dasu, in the 59th page, praises the devout aieii«* 
dicant, bip declaring, that though he be of the lowest rank 
in life, people will praise him to the neglect even of the 
gods. 

Naniik, in the 69th page, replies to those who value 
themselves on their birth, by placing the exalted person 
who is under the influence of wicked principles, on a 
level with a basket-maker (t.e. a person of low cast); 
the cruel, with a butcher; the slanderer, with a sweeper; 
the wrathful, with a chundalH. Such a man, though 
be surround himself during his meals with a fence,^ lest 
he should be defiled, deceives himself, as he in fact eats 
with a basket-maker, a butcher, a sweeper, or a chiindald. 
Speaking truth is the best purifier of the body; good 
works, the best fence; and repeating the name of God^ 
the best ablution : excellence of character is confined to 
him who preserves himself from eviL” 

Rfivee-dasd, a shoemaker, but a celebrated devotee, 
says, in the 70th page of this work, that the diiference 
between God and animal life is similar to that between 
gold and golden ornaments, between water and its 
waves. 

Whatever thoahast, wife, riches, yea, thy own boc^, 
give it to God.”—p. 74. 

^ Au allusion to the practice of the Hindoos, wlio sometimef draw a ring 
round them as they sit to eat. 
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Compassion is the true raosque; righteousness, the 
true seat for worship; bashfulness, the true circumcision; 
holiness, the true fasting; proper conduct, the true pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca; speaking truth, the true kulma, or 
gaytttree; excellent conduct, the true praise of God: 
these form the true Mti&ulman. Injustice committed by 
a Miisiilman, is eating swine’s flesh, and in a Hindoo, 
eating beef: such a sinner can neither be saved by the 
peers, nor by the gods.” Nanuk^ p. 87. 

Nanbk, in the 213th page, holds up compassion as the 
cotton, contentment as the threads, truth the weaving of 
the threads, and the subjection of the passions the knots, 
of the true poita, which never breaks nor becomes soiled. 
He who wears this poita, is blessed. Again If 
touching the dead make a person unclean, as all we eat 
is dead, men must always be unclean ; but as evil desire 
alone defiles the mind, so does falsehood, the tongue; 
lust, the eyes ; and listening to defamation, the ears : he 
who is thus defiled, becomes the prey of Yumi1, the king 
of death. Whatsoever makes a man forget God, renders 
him unclean. Birth and death are not the causes of 
uncleanness ; for these events proceed from God. 

Nanhk further taught, that the person who worships 
God with outward things only, is in an error ; that a pure 
body is the true vedfl ; the mind, the true sacrificial gar¬ 
ment ; wisdom, the true poita ; meditation on God, the 
proper vessel for worship; and the only true prayer, 
that in which the worshippers desire to be incessantly 
employed in repeating the name of God. He who ob¬ 
serves these rules, will obtain absorption. 

Nanhk reproves men for presenting different essences 
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to God, and Anointing their bodies with them after wor¬ 
ship ; recommending rather the name of God as the in¬ 
cense, and regarding the mind as the stone on which it 
is ground, and good works as another essence mixed with 
the former : he adds, that purifying the vessels of wor¬ 
ship is useless, the puriiication of the mind being the 
only essential requisite. 

Urjoonu, in the 224th page, says, that the .330,000,000 
of gods, including Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivd, are all 
subject to God, 

“ The devout are truly excellent, of whatever cast, or 
however poor.”' Nanuk ,—The devout, however poor, 
never ask God for riches.” Nandk, in 

p. 409, makes the following quotation from Kuveeru, a 
mendicant, who wrote several small pieces still extant: 
—He who merely studies the vedil,repeats the gaydtree, 
and wears the poita, is not the honourable person ; the de- 


i To excite in llie minds of his followers the love of devotion, Naniik, 
while living, was accustomed to relate the following story Jianukii, the 
king, the father of Seeta, was very devout, and had merited heaven; but 
at the time of dcatli he declared to Yamu, that he was resolved to go to 
heaven by the way of hell. Yuiuu informed him, that he had no sins to ex> 
piate by suffering, and that such a course was unusual. Jijtiuka, however, 
insisted on seeing this place on his way to heaven : and his request was com¬ 
plied with. On his arrival at the infernal regions, his presence evidently 
assuaged the torments of the wicked ; and the criminals entreated him to 
remain among them, at least during a short period. He begged to be ex¬ 
cused, bnt entreated Ydina to oblige him by liberating these miserable 
wretches. Yiima declared, that till their sins were expiated, no power 
could emancipate them. Jhnuka then transferred to them the merit of an 
hour’s devotion, and a general gaol delivery was the immediate consequence. 
S»ich was the power and merit of devotion! Nanuk, at the close of this 
story, used to add, that remembrance of God and pious feelings were bt'yorid 
all ceremonies efhcacious. 
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vout alone are to be honoured." In page 501, IJrjoomI 
commends the example of the man who rejects all out¬ 
ward ceremonies, and worships God only in the mind. 

“ Many pronounce sin an evil, and yet love it; but the 
devout reject sin, and apply to the concerns of u future 
state. To obtain wealth, some worship Shivh, others 
steal, and others endure the greatest burdens; but not an 
atom of this wealth accompanies them into eternity : 
while those works of merit, which would accompany and 
save them, are totally neglected. The MQsQlman judge 
sits on the seat of justice, and repeating the name of God, 
and counting his beads, receives bribes, and sells justice; 
the bramhiin puts on his poita, when he eats surrounds 
himself with a ring to keep olf the unclean, and performs 
daily ablutions, but lives in sin:—all the ceremonies 
practised by these persons are profitless.”—iVowM^. 

UrjoonQ says, p. 406, that God is not compelled to 
grant blessings by any works of merit—devotion alone 
has this power over God. 

Nanfik, in p. 513, defends those who eat flesh, proving 
that all eat flesh, even the child supported by his mother’s 
milk, and that all men live more or less by injustice; that 
even herbs obtained by unlawful gains are forbidden food. 
In the GOOth page, he gives an account of the punishments 
inflicted in different hells by Yfimii, the Indian Pluto, on 
those who have neglected a devout life. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF THE FOLLOWERS OF CHOITUNYU. 

In another part of this work we have given, amongst 
the gods, an account of Choitiinyu, and of the origin of 
the sect to which he gave rise. We shall therefore now 
merely notice the principles, numbers, and moral state 
of this sect, 

Choitiinyu, though he rejected the institution of the 
cast, does not appear to have introduced any new doc¬ 
trines among his followers. He adopted as the object of 
worship one of the Hindoo gods, Krishnii, under the 
form of Hiiree; and gave his disciples an initiatory in¬ 
cantation containing this name. He declared, that mosit 
of the ceremonies of the Hindoos were unprofitable ; but 
inculcated repetitions of the name of Hdree ; bowing and 
presenting offerings to his image; as well as devotion of 
mind tb this god, under the characters of servant, friend, 
&c,—He taught that there was no merit in pilgrimages to 
sacred places, but that journies in search of the devout 
and wise were not improper. His attachment to Huree, 
to the exclusion of the other gods, had no reference to 
the doctrine of the unity of God; he admitted the Hindoo 
mythology, but taught his disciples to devote themselves 
only to Hdree. The other ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
he did not reject as errors; but declared, that in the 
hfilee yoogii they were not necessary. He taught, that 
the devout worshipper of Httree would obtain heaven by 
his devotion. 

Choitfinyd did not leave any works behind him, though 
he was acquainted with the Sdngskritti language; the 
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doctrines tliat have since been given in writing, as the 
tenets of the sect, are said to have been delivered orally 
by him ; and the writers belonging to this sect have en¬ 
deavoured to prove, that they are derived from the works 
venerated by the Hindoos. 

In the article already referred to, the reader will find 
an account of Choitiinyu’s two coadjutors, Udwoitu and 
Nityanilndn. Iloth these survived Choitunyii, and help¬ 
ed to establish the sect, of which they acknowledged 
Choitunyii to have been the founder. 

After the death of these leaders^ Rodpu-Goswamee, 
Sunatitnu-Goswamee, his brother, and Jeevii-Goswamee, 
formed the doctrines of Choitunyu into a system. These 
men were all learned in the Hindoo shastrus; the two 
former were men of some distinction. Their principal 
writings are the Huree-bhuktee-vilasu, a commentary on 
the Shree-Bhaguvutd, another on the tenth chapter of 
the Shree-Bhaguviltu, a Sungskritu grammar, a poem in 
honour of Krishna, a work on poetical allusions, a poe¬ 
tical life of Choitunyu, &c. 

During the lives of these writers, or soon after their 
decease, many persons of influence joined this sect, and 
increased the number of Choitunyii’s followers very con¬ 
siderably ; but the persons most honoured were the de¬ 
scendants of Udwoitu and Nityantindii: Choitdnyii left 
no family. Some persons consider Choitdnyii as a full 
incarnation of Vishnoo, ijdwoitd as ShivQ, and Nityanun- 
do as Bttld-ramd, the brother of Krishnu. 

At present, the great leaders of this sect are the heads 
of the families of Udwoitu and Nityanundu, who live at 
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Shantee-pooru and Khurduhu,*^ though collateral bran¬ 
ches of these families in dilferent places have collected a 
number of disciples. They are known by the general 
name Gosaee (Gosvvamee). 

These leaders, however, though at the head of a sect 
which disregards cast, are as tenacious of this distinction 
as the most rigid of the regular Hindoos : they do not 
eat with their own disciples, and are careful to marry 
amongst families professing the ancient religion. 

The disciples of Choitunyu are initiated, as well as 
married, by the gosaees, to whom fees are given. These 
gosaees honour the festivals sacred to Krishnu, or Huree, 
and crowds of disciples assemble on these occasions to 
enjoy the festivities. 

A number of insignificant temples and images, dedi¬ 
cated to this deified mendicant, are scattered up and 
down in various places in Bengal. It is supposed, that 
out of sixteen Hindoos in Bengal, five will be found to be 
of this sect; but many, I am informed, are persons of 
the very lowest description as it respects moral charac¬ 
ter, even as many avS three in five. 

The majority of the followers of Choitunyii subsist 
either wholly Jor in part, as public mendicants; and 
amongst these numbers of thieves arc to be found. It 
has lately been ascertained, that persons of this abandon¬ 
ed description are very numerous ; they assume th^ pro¬ 
fession of a voiragee, or religious mendicant, and receive 
the reverence of the people as persons eminent for sanctity, 


Thi# place is about three miles south-east of Seram pore. 
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but are in reality common robbers. They do not all appear 
to subsist by mendicity; many of them make necklaces^ 
twine, &c., merely that they may appear to their neigh* 
hours as persons subsisting by a lawful profession. 

The sect of Choitiinyu is increasing daily; as it opens 
a door to the practice of mendicity, encourages an indis¬ 
criminate and most licentious mixture of the sexes, and 
emancipates from the yoke of the cast, without incurring 
the disgrace usually following that event 

The following works are very popular amongst this 
sect:—Krishnii-kecittunQ, by Govindu-dasii, and Vidya- 
ptitee. Choitunyu-mungiilu, the history of Choitilnytt, 
in verse, by Lochiinu, a voishnuvti. Pashundu-dtilunii, 
a work in favour of the voishnuvus, by Radha-madhiivtt. 
Choittinyii-churitamritil, by Krishnu-dasd; a work in 
defence of ChoitQnytt, partly in SungskritO and partly in 
Bengalee. VoishnttvG-bGrdhund, by Doivdkee-ndnddnd. 
Choitdnyd-bhagdvdtu, by Vrinda-vdnd-dasd. Mund- 
shikshya, by t^drottdmd. Ragd-mdyd-kond, a work on 
subduing the passions, by Roopd-goswamee. Rdsdmdyd- 
kdlika, on devotedness to Krishnd, by Sdnatdnd, a voish- 
ndvd. Prcmd-bhdUtee-chdndrika, by T’hakoord'gos- 
wamce. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ACCOUNT OF ALL THE HINDOO SECTS. 

Extiacloil from the Vidwiinmodu TurOnginee, a work by Chiitinjeevg. 

This work begins with the following invocation to 
Doorga :—May she who removes the darkness of the 
mind) who is revealed from everlasting, who, though 
invisible, exists in the earth, who enlightens the igno¬ 
rant, whose forehead is adorned with the crescent, the 
fixed rays of whose body resemble the lightning, whose 
body is like the clouds—descend into my mind.” 

[Then follows an account of the author’s family ; after 
which the author introduces the reader to the court of 
Dukshu, king ofGoru, where the priest of the king, and 
a number of learned men, are assembled in the presence 
of the monarch.] 

In the first place, the master of the ceremonies an¬ 
nounces to the monarch the approach of u voishnhvd, 
in the following words :—May it please your Majesty, 
the person now approaching wears the mark of his sect, 
extending from the tip of his nose to the centre of his 
head ; has the representations of the weapons of Yishnoo 
impressed on his body; is clothed in yellow garments, 
and wears a necklace of tooliisce beads ; he has purified 
his body by bathing, &c., and repeats the name Hdree, 
Hfiree, as he comes.^’ The voishndvii now approaches 
the king, and says, May Yishnoo enter thy mind; he 
on whom Shivii and all the gods, sitting as yoogees, me¬ 
ditate : he who dwells in Yoikoont’hti ; he who filU the 
universe, but remains invisible; and whose body re- 

2 H 4 
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seinbles that of Briimha.”—Saying this, he takes his seat 
in the assembly. 

The master of the ceremonies, seeing a Shoivii ap¬ 
proaching, mentions him to the king in these words:— 

The excellent person who is now coming, has his hair 
bound up as a turban round his head ; is girt round the 
waist with a tiger’s skin ; is covered with ashes ; and his 
head, neck, and arms, are surrounded with roodrakshti 
bead-rolls.” The shoivu, entering the presence of the 
king, pronounces the following blessing May Shun- 
kilrft, who instructs the world ; whose praises are cele¬ 
brated in the vc^dus, the tuntrus, and the poorantls; who 
is the object of meditation to the yogcc ; who directs the 
gods in the work of creation; who, though invisible, for 
the preservation of the world becomes visible; who 
meditates on his own qualities—may he preserve thee.” 
After which, he takes his place in the assembly. 

The pilndit next announces a Shaktii, thus:—He 
who now approaches, conies like the full moon, with a 
jiiva flower in his hair, a garland of mullika flowers en¬ 
circling his neck ; a crescent, the mark of his sect, on 
his forehead : he comes meditating on Doorga.” The 
shakttt then addresses the king :—“ May she, on whom 
Hiiree, Huru, and Brumha depend in the work of pre¬ 
servation, destruction, and creation ; she who destroys 
the fear of future birth; who saves the three worlds; 
who destroys the enemies, and fulfils the desires of her 
disciples—may this goddess preserve thee.” He sits 
down. 


The same person next announces a Hdree-Hura- 
dwpitti-vadee :—He who now advances, is adorned 
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with a tool usee necklace, is covered with ashes, meditates 
on Ilttree-Huru, and invites others, for the sake of their 
salvation, to become the disciples of this god.” He thus 
blesses the king:—May both ShunkGru and Vishnoo 
dwell in thy heart, the half of whom is engaged in the 
devotions of a yogee, and near the other half sits Lfik- 
slimee ; he who encircles himself with Ununlu (the king 
of serpents), who rides on Gurooru—may he, entering 
thy mind, preserve thee.” Saying this, he sits down. 

A Noiyayiku and a VoisheshikQ, coming hand in hand, 
are thus announced :—These come viewing this assem¬ 
bly with the utmost contempt, the goddess of learning 
dancing on their tongues.” They then salute the king ; 
—May God preserve thee ; he who, taking the forms 
of BrQmha, Vishnoo, and Shivii, creates, preserves, and 
destroys the world; he who influences all to good and 
evil; he wliose will, whose w'ork, and whose wisdom, 
are irresistible; he who exists as separate from animal 
life, and who is fulness itself.” They take their places. 

The next person introduced is a Meemangsflku, who 
is thus described:—This man approaches with the 
marks of vows and of a sacrificer upon him, teaching his 
disciples the forms of religion.” He thus blesses the 
monarch ;—May your Majesty always be engaged in 
religious services, which raised Indrii to his throne, 
Sooryii to be monarch over the hosts of heaven; and 
the merit of which, indeed, descending to thee from a 
former birth, has now raised thee to a kingly throne.” 
Having pronounced this blessing, he sits down. 

The master of the ceremonies next introduces a V6dan- 
tec thus :—‘‘ This person comes as one who has re- 
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nounced all pleasure; his apparel is painted with earth 
from the mountains, and in his hand he holds a dilndce's 
staff; having ascended the vessel which is to carry him 
across the ocean of this world, he approaches as though 
he were coming to preserve from destruction this whole 
assembly.'* Addressing the king, the Vedantee says. 

May the glorious Being, who is wisdom and joy, who 
is omnipresent, the only one, the everlasting, who is free 
from passion, in whom the universe exists as the shadow 
of the sun in tfie water,* may he give thee the knowledge, 
that thou art the same with him.’* Having said this, he 
sits down. 

The next persons announced, are a follower of the 
Sankhyd, and another of the Patunjulii school. They 
are thus described:—These come with bodies bulky 
towards the head, and lean at the extremities;" profess¬ 
ing similar sentiments, and meditating on realities.” 
Being introduced, he of the Saiikhyu sect thus addresses 
the monarch:—May nature, (unatfected by spirit, as 
the water-lily by the water,) by whom, beginning with 
greatness, the universe was made, prosper thee.*’ The 
Patdnjdlii thus blesses the king :—May the king pursue 
pleasure, communicated by the vein through which the 
ijoul of the yogee, ascending to the basilar suture^ from 
thence escapes from the body, and obtains final deliver¬ 
ance.** They sit down. 

A Pouranikd next approaches, and is thus described 

* Tliat Is, visible objects are false images of Mim who alone is truth, and 
ihrougli the want of the knowledge of whom, men act as though tl)ey had a 
distinct existence. 

Caused by hanging with the IicskI downwards, as an act of religious 
austerity. 
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Here comes a person full of words, with a mind fixed 
on God, instructing others in religious duty.’^ He thus 
addresses the king May Narayttnti preserve thee; 
he who in the form of a fish brought up the v^dQs ; who 
in that of a boar, saved the earth ; in that of a tortoise, 
supports the universe; in that of a lion, destroyed a 
giant; in that of a dwarf, carried Vamtintl down to 
Patalti; in that of Purushoo«Ram, destroyed the kshti- 
triytts ; in the form of Ram, destroyed Ravdn; in that of 
B(ilii-Ram, called Rohinee mother ; in that of Booddhil, 
declared the slaughter of animals in sacrifice to be un** 
lawful; and who, in that of KQlkee, at the end of the 
iron age, will destroy the wicked, and restore the golden 
age.” He then takes his place in the assembly. 

A Jotishd next approaches the assembly, and is thus 
announced:—Here comes a person acquainted with 
the fates of men ; who can declare things past, present, 
and to come; and who meditates on the nine planets.” 
Addressing the king, he says, May Sooryti make thee 
glorious like himself; may Chttndrft make tliee a dis¬ 
penser of joy like himself; may MQngdltt bestow a 
blessing on thee; may Booddhd give thee wisdom ; may 
Vrihiispatee endow thee with learning; may Sookrd 
give thee the knowledge of verse ; may Shunee destroy 
thy incapacity; may Rahoo remove the wickedness of thy 
heart; may Ketoo erect for thee the standard of victory.” 
He takes his seat. 

Next a professor of the Ayoor-v^dtt draws near, who is 
thus described:—“ Behold a voidytt ; who by his medi¬ 
cal knowledge removes the miseries of mankind; who 
gives joy to a patient, as the full moon to the spectators : 
he comes as the aillicter of affliction.” He thus blesses 
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the king;—May the king possess faith in the virtues 
of medicine, which renders the person emaciated by 
disease beautiful as a heavenly courtezan.’^ He sits 
down. 

The next person introduced is a grammarian, who is 
mentioned as repeating the Kiilapu (a grammar); and is 
announced as the very image of Mfilia-devu, an incarna¬ 
tion of Ununtu. lie thus blesses the king :—May thy 
glory, O king, be published through the world ; be thou 
the helper of all; sitting on a firm seat, practise reli¬ 
gion ; compose differences.” He then retires to the 
circle, and sits amongst the learned men. 

An Ulunkarii professor now appears, and is thus in¬ 
troduced :—Here comes a man forming prose and 
verse with great ingenuity, causing his words to dance 
as he walks,” He thus blesses the king;—Mayest thou 
spend thy days in the joy arising from pleasant conversa¬ 
tion ; conversation embracing amorous, heroic, tender, 
ludicrous, disgusting, wonderful, terrific, and wrathful 
subjects.” He also takes his place. 

An atheist approaches next, and is thus announced 

Afraid of destroying life, here conies one who sweeps 
the ground on which he treads ; and who has plucked off* 
the hair from his head.” He thus blesses tlie king ; — 

Mayest thou never be drawn aside by the words of 
deceivers, who worship the gods, and excite to religious 
ceremonies by the hopes of future rewards; who promise 
heaven to the sacrificers of animals ; who talk of objects 
invisible.”— 


Hearing these words of the atheist, all the assembly 
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rise up, ‘^saying, Oh ! thou wicked one !—Who art 
thou ?—Whence coinest thou ?” 

The unbeliever replies :—I am the sinner ; ye are 
the holy, ye who fruitlessly destroy the lives of sentient 
beings !” 

The Meemangsuku replies :—The animals which I 
destroy in sacrihee obtain heaven ; the gods are pleased 
with sacrifices ; the sacrificer likewise obtains his desire : 
that destruction of life therefore which is commanded by 
the shastriis, is not criminal.” 

Unbeliever. Shocking ! What words are these ! Where 
is heaven ? Where are the gods ? Where are your plea¬ 
sures and sorrows after death ? 

Dost thou vilify the doctrines of the vedus and 
pooraniis ? 

Unbeliever, Shall we believe the words of the deceit¬ 
ful vedus and pooranus, which tell us of things which no 
eye has ever seen ? 

M. If there be neither works of merit nor demerit, 
how is the existence of happiness and misery to be ac¬ 
counted for ? 

Unbeliever. Where arc thy works ? Who has seen 
them, or imitated them ? And if thou sayest, My sor¬ 
row or joy is the fruit of actions done in former births,” 
I affirm, that such births never existed ; and that as it 
respects joy and sorrow, they depart and return like the 
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streams of a river. It is true, however, that the world 
is deceitful. 

V6danHku, Oh ! thou atheist, in affirming that the 
world is deceitful, thou hast pronounced justly; but 
then thou oughtest to acknowledge that there is one 
ever-living and true God: for if there be no truth, there 
can be no falsehood wearing the appearance of truth. 

Unbeliever. Well, thy opinions resemble mine; but 
who is that Brfimhti of whom thou speakest ? 

V. He remains in a state of inactivity; is invisible ; 
destitute of qualities ; omnipresent; glorious ; the ever- 
blessed ; indescribable, and unsearchable. 

Unbeliver. If, as thou confessest, the world is false, 
what necessity for Ordmhii, a God invisible and inactive ? 
Where is the utility of such a being ? 

The vedantee, hearing this, remained silent. Per¬ 
ceiving the v^dantee’s silence, the whole assembly 
directed its attention to the Noiyayiku pdndit, who, filled 
with pride, thus began:—What sayest thou? Why 
dost thou attack others, when thou hast no system of 
thine own? People laugh at the man who, without per¬ 
ceiving his own error, charges with error the opinions of 
others : he is like the blind man who reproves another on 
account of the speck in his eyes.” 

UtAeltever. This man appears to be ingenious at ob¬ 
jections : however, hear me. The Madydmikd philoso¬ 
pher says, that at the dissolution of the universe only 
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vacuum remains; th^ Yogacharfi contends, that two 
ideas cannot exist at once in the mind, the first being 
destroyed by the second; the Soiitrantikii sajs, that 
ideas are the images of things ; the Voivashiku, that all 
material things are frail; the Digtimvfirus affirm, that 
the soul is commensurate with the body; the Charvva¬ 
kils, that man is composed only of body. I have des¬ 
cribed the opinions of these six sects, which are all thus 
summed up :—there is no heaven, no transmigration, no 
hell, no works of merit or demerit, no governor of the 
world, no creator, no preserver, no destroyer; no legi¬ 
timate evidence of the truth of things but that of the 
senses; after death, there is neither joy nor sorrow. 
All these errors [of the popular belief] arise out of the 
ignorance of men. Forbearing to destroy animal life is 
the most excellent of virtues. Sin and pain are synony¬ 
mous ; mooktee, or deliverance, is nothing more than 
being independent of others; heaven consists in bodily 
comforts in tliis life; a religious teacher is therefore 
unnecessary. 

The Noi^aj/iku (laughing) replies. If no evidence, but 
that of the senses is to be regarded, why, when you are 
from home, does not your wife deem herself a wklow ? 

Unbeliever. We know that we shall never see the 
dead again ; for we see the lifeless body : but we have 
hope of seeing a person return from a foreign country. 

N. Be it so, but the fact is placed in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty, and why do you not pronounce upon his death ? 

Unbeliever. I can be assured of his existence by a 
written communication from him. 
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N. Well, then the evidence arising from inference 
and from sound is admitted : and indeed if the evidence 
of words be not regarded, all human intercourse is at an 
end, and men must preserve perpetual silence. But 
though thou rejectest the evidence of speech, thou art 
pleased with excellent words, and displeased with evil 
speech. 

The unbeliever was put to silence for a short time by 
these observations ; at length he said, Well, 1 admit, for 
argument’s sake, that we must receive the evidence 
arising from inference and from sound :—but why must 
we admit the existence of a God r” 

N. From the works of creation we are constrained to 
infer that God exists. Ifyou say there is no God, from 
whence arose creation ? 

Unbeliever. Why art thou concerned about finding a 
creator for the world ? Does not a father beget a son, 
and an artificer, according to his ability, produce every 
kind of utensil ? 

N. True, we see every thing produced by human in¬ 
genuity ; but how do the trees grow in a forest, where 
no human footsteps can be traced ? 

Unbeliever. The trees of the forest spring from them¬ 
selves, as insects and worms from a hot-bed. 

N. Then the child may be born without a father. 

Unbeliever. Some animals are born by the union of 
the sexes, as men, beasts, birds, &c. Other things 
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are produced by the union of seeds with water or with 
the earth, as trees, &c. Seeds fall from the trees, and, 
mixing with the earth, receive rain from the clouds, and 
vegetate. Thus nature, in various ways, gives existence 
to her different productions. 

iNT. True, I see you ascribe to nature the origin of 
things ; but as there is a necessity for the trees of a gar¬ 
den to receive water by the hands of the gardener, so the 
trees of a forest, I see, are dependent on the agency of 
the clouds. But I wish to know what you mean by na¬ 
ture ; is it something inherent in living substances, or 
distinct from them ? If you say it is inherent, then it 
will appear that substances can form themselves ; if you 
affirm that it is distinct, you contradict your own prin¬ 
ciples, for you maintain that nothing exists distinct from 
matter; or if you say, that there is something beside 
matter, which is capable of all things, then know, that 
this is what we call God. Therefore you cannot main¬ 
tain that there is any thing distinct from the body. 

Unbeliever. You affirm, then, that there is one God, 
who is from and to everlasting, separate from matter; 
almighty, the creator of till. I affirm, that nature is al¬ 
mighty, infinite, and separate from matter. 

The Noif/ayiku. Excellent! Excellent! You make 
an endless number of works, and the creators numberless. 

I affirm, that numberless works have one creator I leave 
you (unbeliever) to judge which is the most excellent of 
these opinions. To express your opinion requires as 
many letters as to express mine; you call the creator na¬ 
ture, and I call him God :—what do you gain then in re¬ 
jecting a God ? 

2 I 
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Unbeliever^ (a little abashed). Well, for the sake of 
the argument, I acknowledge that there is a God; but 
why is he to be eternal ? 

The Noiyayiku. If he be not eternal, then he must 
have a creator and a destroyer. If you deny his eternity, 
then I ask, who is his creator and destroyer ?—and thus, 
without end, some being, who is from everlasting, must 
be sought; or you must fix on some one having this pro¬ 
perty, and then he shall become God. [Hearing this, 
the unbeliever remained silent, and the Noiyayikfi con¬ 
tinued ;] God, laying hold of religion and irreligion," 
created the world ; seeing happiness and misery in the 
world, we form this opinion. If there be neither heaven 
nor hell, why do you go to the temples to worship ; and 
why sweep the road, lest you should injure living crea¬ 
tures ? If there be nothing to be desired or feared, there 
can be neither desire nor fear; yet we see, that desire and 
fear have great power over men ; therefore we conclude, 
that in the future state there is a heaven and a hell. You 
must also admit, that the soul at death assumes another 
body, in order to partake of the joys or sorrows of this 
future state, since the animal soul without a body is in< 
capable of suffering; for the same reason it must also be 
admitted, that the soul migrates through various bodies. 
Further, what is thus made evident, by inference, is 
agreeable to the divine writings, and to all that has been 
written by those whose opinions agree with the vediis : 
the truth of the shastrQs is confirmed by the correctness 
of their astronomical calculations. [The Bouddhu, in¬ 
volved in incorrect judgment and ignorance of God, was 


" That is, attaching to hamau existence vice and pain, virtue and hap¬ 
piness. 
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overcome, and] the Noiyayiku thus triumphed : “ The 
existence of God is proved! He is lord of all;—he 
presides over the work of creation, preservation, and 
destruction ; he is everlasting ;—he is all wise;—he is 
the author of salvation.—Through his compassion, 
these proofs of his existence and authority have been 
established.” , 


2 I 2 
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CHAP. XII. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The author cannot close this work, without soliciting 
the attention of the reader to one or two remarks. 

It will appear, on a perusal of this volume, that the 
object of worship among all the Hindoos, and even 
among all the seceders from the orthodox opinions, is the 
same energy:—They believe, that there is one God; so 
completely abstracted in his own essence however, that, 
in this state, he is emphatically the Unknown,” and is 
consequently neither the object of worship, of hope, nor 
of fear;—that he is even destitute of intelligence, and 
remains in a state of profound reposethat at times this 
Being assumes what is called his energy;—that when 
united to energy, he is possessed of qualities, and creates 
worlds; which qualities are impressed, more or less, oh 
every form of existence. Next God becomes individuat¬ 
ed, and takes possession of every form of matter: it is 
the same God, as Krishnd says, which is seen in the 
reverend bramhiin perfected in knowledge, in the dog, 
and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.” Amongst 
the regular Hindoos, the being supposed to possess most 
of this energy, or in whom the presiding deity eminently 
dwells, are the gods, the giants, the bramhdns,^ and de¬ 
vout ascetics: amongst the heterodox sects, ascetics are 
almost exclusively considered as the favoured deposita¬ 
ries of the divine energy. 

The author has already mentioned these notions as 
being entertained by the regular Hindoos; and he re- 
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states them now merely to shew, that this indwelling 
scheme” is the prominent feature of all the systems of 
paganism throughout the East. 

It will be seen, from the last chapters of this volume, 
that the founder of the Joint! sect, as well as Booddhd, 
Nanuk, and Choitunyd, owe their whole success to this 
notion; they would never have been venerated while 
living, nor deihed when dead, if they had not been con¬ 
sidered as possessing a large share of the divine energy. 
A people whose minds are filled with the idea, that it is 
God who pervades every thing, and who now manifests 
a greater portion of himself in one form, and then in 
another, have easily been imposed upon by pretended 
saints, especially by those who have made a great display 
of austere devotion. So incessantly is this idea present 
with the Hindoos, that many wander away a whole life in 
search of a man in whom God pre-eminently dwells; 
and though supernatural powers are most sought after, 
yet abstraction of mind, inoflensiveness, and if few other 
passive virtues, are with some as highly esteemed as 
powers to perform the most wonderful miracles. Thus, 
—it is God who is sought for amongst the creatures, as 
persons search out and cautiously approach an object in 
the dark; while the astonished and half-affrighted spec¬ 
tator exclaims, as he gazes on the imagined deity, 

There! behold he is there!” and prostrates himself 
before him. Even in the most remarkable appearances 
in nature, the indwelling deity is recognized, without 
searching at all for any natural causes of the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

V 

In the 7th volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. >381, 
Captain Moor has given an extraordinary account pf an 

2 I 3 
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hereditary living deity; to which account the author 
begs leave to refer, as affording a striking illustration of 
the fact he here wishes to establish. 

Amongst the mendicant orders, deities claiming similar 
powers, though somewhat inferior to the Chinchoor Deo, 
described by Capt. Moor, are frequently to be seen, each 
strutting his hour upon the stage, and then sinking into 
everlasting oblivion like common mortals. 

The Grand Lama is another hereditary living deity, 
before whom millions prostrate themselves. When Capt. 
Turner was on his embassy to this deity, to gratify his 
votaries he made an oflFering, he says, to the deceased 
Teshoo Lama; and in addressing the same deity, who 
had entered the body of an infant eighteen months old, 
he said to the child—The Governor-General, on re¬ 
ceiving the news of your decease in China, was over¬ 
whelmed with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament 
your absence from the world, until the cloud that had 
overcast the happiness of this nation was dispelled by 
your re-appearance.'* 

Captain Turner, speaking of the religion of Tibet, 
says, It seems to be the schismatical offspring of the 
religion of the Hindoos, deriving its origin from one of 
the followers of that faith, a disciple of Booddhii, who 
first broached the doctrine which now prevails over the 
wide extent of Tartary. It is reported to have received 
it^ earliest admission in that part of Tibet bordering 
upon India (which from hence became the seat of the 
sovereign Lamas); to have traversed over Mantchieux 
Tartary, and to have been ultimately disseminated over 
China and Japan. Though it differs from the Hindoo 
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in many of its outward forms, yet it still bears a very 
close affinity with the religion of Brilmha, in many im¬ 
portant particulars. The principal idol in the temples 
of Tibet is Muha-Moonee,® the Booddhii of Bengal; 
who is worshipped under these and various other epithets 
throughout the great extent of Tartary, and among all 
nations to the eastward of the Brumhu-pootrii. In the 
wide-extended space over which this faith prevails, the 
same object of veneration is acknowledged under nume¬ 
rous titles: among others, he is styled Goddmti or 
Goutumii, in Assam and Ava; Shdmiinri, in Siam; 
Amida But’h, in Japan ; Fohi, in China; Booddhd and 
Shakhd-Moonee, in Bengal and Hindoost’han; and 
Dhdrmd-Raj and Mdha-Moonee, in Bootan and Tibet.” 

Kaempfer, in his history of Japan, declares that Boud- 
dhisrn began generally to spread throughout that country 
in the year of Christ 518 :—and that Booddhd and Fo 
are the same person, is at present, I presume, no longer 
the subject of doubt. 

Although the notions of the followers of Zoroaster 
may be involved in much obscurity, it is certain, that the 
worship of fire has been preserved among this people age 
after age; nor can it be doubted, but that this worship 
has an immediate reference to the Hindoo ideas of the 
divine and prolific energy giving existence to the uni¬ 
verse. Enfield, in his History of Philosophy, vol. i. 
p. 43, says, Though our information concerning the 
history of philosophy among the Persians, in the ages 
prior to the time of Zoroaster, is very imperfect, it is 
certain, from the united testimony of the Greeks and 
Arabians, that long before that time the Magi existed 

• The great philosopher. 
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as a body, and were the olhcial guardians of religion and 
learning. The religion which they taught, consisted in 
the worship of the sun or fire, a practice which prevailed 
among the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and among other east¬ 
ern nations. The name under which the Persians wor¬ 
shipped the sun, or rather the invisible deity, whom they 
supposed to be, in a peculiar manner, resident in this 
luminary, was Mithras.” Herodotus and Strabo “ relate, 
that the Persians sacrificed horses to the sun.”^ Whilst 
the multitude were contented with a sensible object of 
devotion, the Magi, and those whom they instructed in 
the mysteries of religion, considered the sun and fire 
merely as visible symbols of the animating principle of 
the universe.” Besides Mithras [the sun], the Per¬ 
sians worshipped, under opposite characters, Oromasdes 
and Ariinanius; the former as the author of all good, the 
latter as the author of all evil.” This was changed ‘‘ into 
the worship of two spiritual beings, the one the author 
of good, the other of evil.*^ The system which supposes 
two such principles in nature, seems to have been held 
by the Persian Magi before the time of Zoroaster; but 
how far they supposed them dependent upon the Supreme 
Divinity, does not appear.” Plutarch, on the authority 

P It is highly probable, that the Hindoo usbwum^hii, or sacrifice of the 
horse, was adopted from the Persians, and incorporated, in early times, 
into the branihiuical system. One great source of the confusion in which 
we find every system of mythology involved is, doubtless, this borrowing 
system. 

^ Is not this a mistaken representation of the Joiim doctrine, that 
religion and irreligion govern the world; or that i e evil necessarily con* 
nected with the residence of spirit in matter, tends to misery and dissolu* 
tion, while virtue, or the victory of spirit over matter, produces pleasure 
and prosperity ? The Joiniis say, that the prevalence of vice reduces the 
vigour of all created substances, and finally dissolves the universe, while 
virtue has an effect directly the reverse. 
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of Theopompus, saj^s, ‘Mt is the opinion of the Magi, 
that at last the evil principle shall perish, and men shall 
live in happiness; the God who directs these things, 
taking his repose for a time, which, though it may seem 
long to man, is but short.‘‘ Sharistan, an Arabian 
writer, gives the following account of the doctrine of 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster :—‘ Zerdusht affirmed light and 
darkness, Zezdan and Ahreman, to be two contrary prin¬ 
ciples, which were the origin of every thing subsisting in 
the world ; the forms of nature being produced from the 
combination of these principles : but maintained, that the 
existence of darkness is not to be referred to the one su¬ 
preme Deity, who is without companion or equal; but 
must be considered as the unavoidable consequence of his 
determination to create the world, in which light can no 
more subsist without darkness, than a visible body can 
exist without ils shjidow.’ 

Thus the same notions of the great First Cause and 
the origin of things appear to prevail, in some modifica¬ 
tion or other, all over India^ Tartary^ China^ Japariy the 
Burman empire^ Siam^ and the Indian Isles, The divine 
energy, dwelling in the gods, or in living ascetics, is 
adored over all these immense regions ;—and in union 
with this notion, all these people embrace the doctrine of 
transmigration, and the efficacy of religious austerities to 
restore these emanations of the deity, dwelling in matter, 
to the Great Spirit from which they issued. It is Hin- 


' Here is a remarkable agreement with the Hindoo doctrine of the day 
and night of Brumha» or the periodical destructiou and creation of the 
universe. 

• This surely resembit‘S the Hindoo notion, of God's encompassing him¬ 
self with delusion in the creaiion of the world. 
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dooism, then, that to this day is professed by more than 
one-half of the human race! 

The author is aware, that these facts open a wide field 
for investigation, and for most interesting reflection : but 
having already exceeded the limits he had prescribed to 
himself, he now closes this work, after reminding the 
reader, and thereby intreating the exercise of his can¬ 
dour, that it has been composed amidst avocations which 
left to it only the remnants of his time. 
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TO THE THREE VOLUMES. 


A. 

Acharj^d, from a, prep.^nA churd, to go. 

Achdmdnd, from a, prep, and chdm, to drink. 

Adee-Grdnt’hu, from adee, first, and grunt’hd, a book. 

Adityd, a name of the sun, who is called the son of Uditee. 

Adtird-Singhastinu-vrdtd, from addrd, honour, Singha- 
stind, a throne, and vrdtd, a vow. 

Acen-Ukbdree, from aeen, a law, and Ukbdrd, the name 
of a well-known emperor. 

Agdmd-Vageeshd, from agumu, the name of one of the 
Tdntrds, vak, a word, and eeshd, lord ; the god of 
speech, a name of Vrihdspdtee. 

Aldjd, a dwelling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirusd, the son of Ungirds. 

Anhiku, from dhdn, a day, the ceremonies or food of the 
day. 

Andndd-Nat’hd, the lord of joy, from andndd, joy, and 
nafhd, a lord. 

Anundd-Mdyee, from andndd, joy. 

Arunyd-Shusht’hee, from drunyd, a forest, and Shdsht’- 
hee, the name of a goddess. 

Asharhd ; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
(jsharha. 

Ashrdmd, from a, prep, a^d shrdmd, labour. 
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Ashivinti; this month is named from the stellar mansion 
tJ shwinee, the name of a mare. 

Ashoogd, from ashoo^ speedy and gtim^ to go. 

Asunil, from as, to sit. 

Atma, from a, augmentative, and lit, to move continually. 
Atmii-D6vtita, from atmii, self, and deviita, a god, a 
guardian deity. 

Atmti-Bhoo, from atmd, self, and bhod, existence. 
Ayooshtomd, from ayoos, life-time, and stomil, a sacrifice. 
Ayiinii-Goshii, the husband of Radha, the favourite mis¬ 
tress of Krishnoo. 


B. 

Badyitkard, from badyu, music, and kree to do. 
Bald-Gopalu, from bald, a child, go, a cow, and paid, a 
feeder. 

Bamdnd, small. 

Bancha-Ramd, from bancha, desire, and Ramd. 
Bhaee-Gooroo-Vdlee, from bhaee, a brother, and goo- 
roo, a teacher. 

Bhagdvdtd, from Bhdgdvdt, divine. 

Bhargdvd, the son of Bhrigoo. 

Bhardtd-Vdrshd, from Bhdrutd, and vdrshd, a place. 
Bhasha, a dialect, from bhash, to speak. 

Bhashyd, from Bhasha, a tongue. 

Bhaskdnl, from bhas, light, and kree, to do. 

Bheemd Chdndee, from bheemd, terrific, and chdndee, 
furious. 

Bhdgdvdtee, from bhogd, to endure or enjoy. 

Bhoirdvd, the fear-exciting, from bhdyu, fear. 

Bhoirdvce, the wife of Bhoirdvd. 

Bhoirdveechdkrd; Bhoirdvee is a name of Doorga, and 
chiTkrd signifies a circle. 
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Bhoo-Koilasil, from bhoo^ the eaHh^ end Koikdd^ the 
name of a mountain. 

Bhoo-LokQ, from bhoo, the earth, and lokQ, a world. 

Bhooteshd, from bhoottt, great, and eeshd, a lord. 

Bhootd, the primary elements, from bhoo, to be. 

Bhoottl-Shooddhee; bhootd signifies the four elements, 
and shooddhee, purification. 

Bhoovdn^shu, from bhoovfinfi, the world, and e^shd, 
lord. 

Bhoovd-lokil, from bhoovQ, the sky, and lokd, a woHd. 

BhiidrG-Kalee, from bhudrd, goodness, and Kulee, a 
goddess. 

Bhiigdviitee, the wife of Bhdguvan. 

Bhdguvdt-Geeta, from Bhdgdvdt, divine, and geeU, a 
hymn. 

Bhdktec-RdsamritiS-Sinifhoo, from bhiiktee, devotion, 
rttsii, juice, Qmritd, the water of life, and sifidhoo, 
the sea. 

BhiivanQndii, from blidvii, the world, and andndil, joy. 

Bhflvanee, from Bhdvd, a name of Shivd. 

Bhtlvishyd, from bhoo, to be. 

Boodhashtdmee, from Boodlid, Mercury, and dshtdinee, 
the eighth lunar day. 

Boodboodd, a bubble. 

Boodhd, the sage of this name. 

Booddhd-Sdtwd, from booddhee, the understanding, and 
sutwd, the quality leading to truth. 

Bouddhd, from Booddhd : he who acknowledges as God 
only bdddhee, or the understanding. 

Boudhd'sard, the essence of the Booddd philosophy. 

Bramhee, from Brdmha. 

Bramhdnee, the wife of a bramhdn. 

Bramhdnd, he who knows Brdmhd, from Brdmbd. 

Brdmha, from vrih, to increase. 

z3 
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Br&mhastrtt) from Brtimha, and usirti, a weapon. 
Brdmhottiirii, from briimhuii, and ooturu, belonging to. 
BrQmhti, from vrih^ to increase. 

Brttmhticharee, from Bruinhii, and chiir, to move. 
Briimhucharyu, the profession of a Brdmliucharee. 
Briimhii-Diitthiij from BrQinhd, anddilttu, given. 
Brdmhii-Pootrii; pootru means a son. 

Brdmhii-Gnanee, from Brftmhii, andgnaiiee, the wise. 
Brttmhdrshee, from Brdmhu, and rishee, a sage. 
Brttmhu-Voivilrttfi, from Brdmhii, and voivurtu, mani¬ 
festation. 

Biijree, from biljrd, a weapon, a thunderbolt. 

Bdlaratee, from bdlu, strength, and tiratee, an enemy. 
Bttlee, from biild, strength. 

Bdltt-Ramd, from bdld, strength, and Ramd. 
Bdrgd-bheema, from bdrgd, a company, and bheeraa, 
the terrific. 

Bdstrd-Hdrdnd, from vdstrd, clothes, and hdrdnd, to 

steal. 


C, 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kalee) and dt, to move. 

Chamdnda, from charoo, good, and mdndd, a head. 

Chamdrd, a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Chandald, a low cast of shoodrds; from chundd, furious, 
and did, to go. 

Chandd, from chdndrd, the moon. 

Chapdra-Shdsht’hee, from chapdra, to press, and Shdsht’- 
hee, the name of a goddess. 

Charvvakd, from charoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Chardnd, from chdr, to go. 

Chasakoivdrtd; chasa signifies a cultivator of the 
ground, and koivdrtd, a fisherman. 
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(’flaya, a shadow, from cha, a covering*, or disappearance. 

Chinnu-Mustuka, from chinnu, cut off, and milstclktl, 
a head. 

Chiriin-Jeevu, from chirii, a long^ period, and jeevQ, life. 

(’hitru-CJooptu, from, chilru, to write, and gooptii, hidden. 

Chitrukdotu, from chitrti, speckled, and kootiS, the peak 
of a hill or mountain. 

Ciioitiil, the name of a month; from Clutra, a lunar 
mansion. 

Choitunyii, from chetiini!, the living. 

Choora-Kiirunu, from choora, the bunch of Iiair on the 
crown of the head, andkree, to do. 

Choru-Punchashika, from choru, to steal, and p&ncha- 
shn, fifty. 

Chiilil, to go, from chul, to go. 

Chilkril, a round weapon, from chilk, to return a blow, 
to rebound. 

Chilndee, from chilndu, furious. 

Chilndika, from chilndii, furious. 

Chiindce-Munclupu, from chiindee, tlie goddess, Chtia* 
dee and mundupii, a house. 

QiQiidogra, from chundu, furious, and oogrtl, wrathful. 

Chundrika, the rays of the moon. 

Chiindrrt, from child, to shine. 

Chundrtt-Shekhuril, from chundru, the moon, and shdk* 
hitrii, a mountain peak. 

Chitndru-Rayii, from chundrK, the moon, and rayu, a title. 

Chiliidru-Prubhoo; the last word signifies lord. 

Chilndu, furious, from child, to rage. 

Ghiindu-Nayika, from chundd, furious, and nayika, a 
female attendant on Doorga. 

Chilrmfikaru, from churmfui, skin, and kree, to do. 

Chtirilkil, from chilr, to go, 

Chilrilnil, that on which a person goes, froixi chdr, tQgo. 

ChQtoor-Aiiiinri, from chiltoor, four, and aniinQ, a face. 

z 4 
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D. 

from da, to give. 

Dand-Khtindii, from dahd, a gift, and kdndu, a piece. 
Dandvd, the sons of Ddnoo. 

Darinee, from dree, to tear or crack. 

Dasd, a slave. 

Data, a giver, from da, to give. 

Dayti«Bhagd, from dayd, an inheritance, and bhagd, 
share. 

Deyd-Tdttwd; tdttivd means exactitude, or truth. 

D6hd, from dih, to collect or increase. 

Devaluyd, from devd, a god, and aldyd, a house. 
D^vee, the feminine of d6vd, a god. 

Devpttdrd, from d^vd, and ootdrd, belonging to. 

Devd, from div, to play. 

D6vd-Ddttd, from D^vd, a god^ and duttd, given. 
Devd-Send, from devd, a god, and sena, a soldier. 
Devdjanee, from devd, aged, and jaya, a wife. 
Devdrshee, from devd, a god, and rishee, a sage. 
Devdkee, the daughter of D^vdktt. 

Deepika, a light. 

Dhanyd-Rodpa, from dhand, rice, and roopd, form. 
Dhardkd, from dhree, to hold. 

Dhardna, from dhree, to hold. 

Dho6mavdt€€, from dhoomrd, smoke. 

Dho5mrolochdnd, from dhoomrd, smoke, and Idchdnd, 
the eye. 

Dhova, from dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhritee, from dhree, to sustain. 

Dhdndnjdyd, from dhdnd, riches, andjee, to conquer. 
Dhdrmd-setoo, from dbdrmd, religion, and s^too, a 
bridge, or dam. 

Dhdrmd-T’hakoord, from dhdrtud, religron, and t’ha- 
koord, a lord. 
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Dhurmii-Kajil, from dhurmfi, and rajiin, kiftg;. 

Dhurmii-Bhanoo, from dhurmn, religion) and bhanoO) 
splendour. 

Dhyanu, from dhyoi, to think. 

Digumbrirn, from dish, a point of the com^pass, and finfi^ 
burn, cloth. 

Dig-VijQyu, from dish, the quarters of the earth, and rijtb 
ytt, conquest. 

Ditee, the wife of Diikshu. 

DivakQrtt, from diva, day, and kdrh, fio#n kfee, 

Divfis-ptitee, from dib, heaven, and pdlee, lord. 

Doityfi, the sons of Ditee. 

Doityaree, from doityti, a giant, and dree, an enemy. 

Doitytt-Gooroo, from doityd, a giant, and gooroo, a 
teacher. 

Doivdgnd, from doivd, fate, and giia, to know. 

Doid, from dool, to swing. 

Doolaitt, from doorldbhtt, obtained with pain. 

Doorga, difficult of access, from door, prep, and gCtn, 
to go. 

DooryodhftnO, from door, prep, and yodhdnd, war. 

Doshd, from doovshd, evil. 

Dootee-Sdmbodhd, from dootee, a female messrettgtr, 
and sdmbodhd, a call. 

Droohind, from drooh, to injure. 

Dronacharyd, from drond, a measure of eapacily, sand 
acharyd, a teacher. 

Drdvyd-Goond, from drdvyd, a tbieg, and goond, a 
quality. 

Drdvyd, a thing. 

Ddkshd, clever, from ddksb, to act quickly. 

Ddkshinacharee, from ddksbistt, the rigkft (handf, mti 
acharin, acting, 
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Dtindaviit^ from ddndii, a walking-stick; to fall in a 
straight posture like a stick, at the foot of a brainhiin. 
Diindil-DhtirQ, from dttndit, a staff, and dhree, to hold. 
Dflndee, from dtindu, a staff. 

Dfindu-Shooktt, from dtingshu, to bite. 

Dtirpffnu, from drip, to shine. 

D&rshunii, from drish, to see. 

Dttshd-Bhoojd, from ddshun, ten, and bhoojd, an arm. 
Ddshd-Koomard, from dushdn, ten, and kooniard, a son. 
Ddshii-Dik-Fahl; paid signifies the cherishing of a person. 
Dtishdma-Padshahee-grunt’hd, froai ddshdinu, the tenth 
badshah, and grdnFhd, a book. 

Dttshtthdra, from dttshdn, ten, and hree, to take away. 
Dttfthu-Rtit’hfi, from dilshdn, ten, and rut’hfi, a chariot. 
Dfittatreyd, from Udttti, a gift, and atreyu, from Utree, 
a sage. 

Dwadushatmii, from dwaddshU, twelve, and atmdn, form. 
Dwapdrd, from dwa, the second, and pdrS, after. 
Dwecpd, an island, from dwee, two, and ap, water. 
Dvi^ijd rajd, from dwijd, twice-born, and rajd. 
Dwoimatoord, from dwee, two, and matree, a mother. 
Dyoomdnee, from div, the sky, and munee, a precious 
stone. 


E. 

Eeshwd, the glorious, from ecsh, to be grand. 
Ekamrd-Kandnd, from eku, one, amrd, a mango tree, 
and kandnd, a forest. 

Ekd-Ddntu, from ^kd, one, and ddntd, a tooth. 

Eeshd, the glorious. , 

Eeshwdrd, the same. 

Eeshwdree, the feminine of eeshwdrvS. 
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G. 

Ganii, a song, from goi, to sing. 

Ganiipiityu, from gilnu, a company, and piitee, a lord. 
Gayiltree, from goi, to sing. 

Gocsh-Piitee, from gir, a word, and piitee, a lord. 

Geeta, (Vom goi, to sing. 

GeetQ, from goi, to sing. 

Gliatd, a flight of steps, from ghiitt, to move. 

Ghee, from griiu, clarified butter. 

Ghoshu, from goo^li, to sound. 

Gritachee, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified 
butter, and unch, to worship. 

Girceshii, from giree, a mountain, and eeshdi, a lord. 
Glou, from gloi, to be sad, or to fade. 

Gnanee, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnand, from gna, to know. 

Gnanu-llutnavulec, from gnand, wisdom, rdtna, a pre¬ 
cious stone, and avulee, a train. 

Goohu, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover. 
Goohyd, from goohyd, requiring to be concealed. 
Go-m6dhu, from go, a cow, and medhd, flesh. 

Goonu, a quality, from goond, to advise. 
Goonu-Sindhoo, from gooiiu, qualities, and sindhoo, the 
sea. 

Gooroo-Prusadd, from gooroo, a teacher, and prdsadd, 
a favour, grace. 

Gopald, from go, a cow, and paid, a nourishing. 
Gopee-Nat’hd, from gopee, the wife of a milkman, and 
naPhd, a lord. 

Gooptavu-Dhootd, from gooptd, concealed, and livdd- 
hootd, to renounce. 

Gooptee-Para, from gooptd, bidden, and para, a divi¬ 
sion of a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree to mdke known. 
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Gooroo-Mookhee, from gooroo, a teacher, and mook- 
hee, belonging to the mouth. 

Gooroomtitd, from gooroo, a teacher. 

Gortikshd, from go, a cow, and rdksh, to save. 

Gosht’hil*'Yatra, from gosht'hd, a cow-pen, and yatra, 
to go. 

Goswamee, from go, a cow, and swamin, a master. 

Gotrdbhid, from gotrii, a mountain, and bhid, to divide. 

Gouree, white, or light yellow; from gouru. 

Govinddy from go, a cow, and vid, to share out. 

Grihdst’htt, from grihu, a house, and st'ha, to remain. 

Grihttst’hd-DhilrmQ, from ghrihdst’hu, situated in a 
house, and dhtirmd, religion. 

GrdhCl-Patee, from grdhd, a planet, and pdtee, a loixl. 

Grdnt’hee, from grdnt’hd, a book. 

Gdjii-Dfintti, from gdjfi, an elephant, and ddnld, a tooth. 

Gtlndhit-Vilnik, from gdtidhd, spices, andvdnik, a trades* 
man. 

Gdndhdrvd) from gand, a song, and (Ihdrmd, a person's 
own profession. 

Gundhdvdhd, from gdndhd, a scent, and trdh, to Canrjr. 

Gdndhd-Dbama, from gdndd, a scent, and dhama, vi 
plate, 

GdntSkd, from gtind, to count. 

Odndskd, from gtind, a company, and eeshd, a lord. 

Gdn^shd-Jdndnee, the mother of Gun^shd; fromjdnu, 
birth. 

Gdtigti, (rom gtim, to go. 

Gdnga-Vakyavdlee, from vakja, a word, and ahdlS§, a 
train. 

Gdnga-Vasil, from vasd, a residence. 

Gfingadhtifll-Shaatree; be who knofws the sbastrH, ^ 
called shastree. 

Gdngadhdrd, from Gfinga, and dhl&rd, to boM. 

GdjanSnd, from gujd, an elephant, and aniinu, the face. 
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Giu'bhadhginti, ft’orq giirbUu, ih^ womb, 40(1 4dh4nii> to 
hold. 

Guroorii, from gilroot, 4 wing. 

Gurootmut, from giiroot, a wing. 


H. 

H^twabhasii, from h^too, a cause, and abhasii, an ap¬ 
pearance, a semblance. 

Himangshoo, from himQ, cold, and Qngshoo, rayi of 
light. 

Himaluyti, from himd, cold, and alQyti, ahonae. 

Himuvut, from himd, cold. 

Ilirdnyd-gurbhd, from hirdnyd, gold, and jttl'bhji, the 
womb. 

HirunyakashQ, from hirdnyd, gold, and ukshee, an eye. 

HirQnyu-Kdshipoo, from hirdnyd, gold, 4»d kd^hipOQ| 
a sheath. 

Ilitopddeshu, from hitu, good, and oppod^ishd, teachings 

Iloimfivutee, from himiivut. 

Homd, from boo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homd or burnt-offeringi froiTt 
hoo. 

Ilungshu, a duck. 

Hungsu-Dootil, from hungsd, goose, and dqotQ, 4 
senger. 

Hilnooman, from bunoo, the cheek. 

Httree-VdlQ; the last word is the imperative of vftlfi, to 
speak. 

Hdree-Dward; dwarO signifies a door. 

Huree-Huru; both words are derived froqi rfircc, taku 
away. 

Hfiree-Priya ; priy^ signifies beloveds 

Hdridra, from hurit, light yellow. 

Hilrihuyd, from hurit, light yellow, and httyd, ahorse. 
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Hiiru-Gourec, from rittru (Shivu), and Gouree^ the 
light yellow. 

Hdru-Nat’hii, from Hilru, the name of Shivu, and Nat’- 
hil, a lord. 

HttyG-Greevu, from huyu, a horse, and greevu, the back 
of the neck. 


I. 

Indoo, from id, to be glorious, or refulgent. 
Indrti, from id, to be glorious. 

Indrit-Dyooinnu ; the last word signifies riches. 
Indrd-jit; from jee to conquer. 

Ishtii, from ish, to desire. 


J. 

JagQriintl, from jagree, to be awake. 

Jalikd, from jalQ, a net. 

Jambdvdtee, from Jambuvan, the name of a certain bear. 
Janhuvee, from Jiinhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, fromjun, to be born. 

Jatd-Kiirmu, fromjatu, born, and kiirmiin, an actiop. 
Jeevu, life, frorajeev, to live. 

Jishnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joind, froinjind, to conquer or excel. 

Joivatrikd, from Jeev, to live. 

Jdgddgouree, from gdgut, the world, and gourd, light 
yellow. 

Jilgdddhatree, from jdgdt, the world, and dhatree, an 
upholder. 

JUgddecshd, from jdgdt, the world, and eeshd, lord. 
Jdgdnnat’hd, from jdgdt, the world, and nat’hd, a lord. 
Jtigtlnnat’hd-ksh^trd, from jdgdt, the world, nat^hd, a 
lord, and ksh^trd, a place. 
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Julpu, to speak, fromjulp, to speak. 

Jumidaru, fromjumin, land, and darii, an owner. 
Jumiidugnee, from jumut, terrific, and ugnee, fire. 

Jilnardduiiu, from jiinu, a person, and Qrddiinfi, a giving 
distress. 

J unhoo, from ha, to abandon, (viz. the world). 
Jdiiunieju^'u, from junu, a man, and ej, to tremble. 
Jutiuku, from jun, to be produced, 

Jiipu, to speak inaudibly, from jup, to mutter. 
Jurutkaroo, from jree, to be withered, and kree, to do. 
Jfiru-lihurutu, fromjiiru, decrepitude. 

Juslioda, fromjiishus, fiime, and da, to give. 

Jutayoo, from juta, a bunch of hair, andayoo, life-time. 
Jriya, fromjee, victory 
Juyii-Doorga, fromjuyu, victory. 

•irivtifitce, fromjee, to conquer. 

J^vala-Mookhee, from jwala, a flame, and mookhd, a 
face. 

Jwulunu, fromjwdlu, to enkindle. 

Joisht’hii, from jyesht’ha, a planet. 

Jyotish-stomQ, from jyotish, light, and istomfi, the whole. 
Jyotish, fromjyot, to shine, 

K. 

Kahinee, a tale, from Kuf fad, to speak 
Kaliyu-Dilmdnd, from kaliyd, the name of a snake, and 
diimund, subduction. 

Kalee, the black, from kald, time. 

Kalil-Bhoiruvd, from kald, time, and bhoirdvd, the ter*^ 
rific. 

Kalu-Poorooshd, from kdld, black, and poorooshd^ a 
male. 

Kald-Ratree, from kald, dark, and ratree, night. 
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Kalti-Sdotrii, from and go^tvti) a tliread. 

Kaliyti^ from kill a, to move. 

Kama-d^va> from kanifl, deaire, and dovu, from div, to 
plaj. 

KamU-diienoo, from kamii, desire, and dhenoo, a milch- 
cow. 

Kama-Rockptl, from kamd, desire, and roopu, form. 
Kamakhya, from kamd, desire, and akliya, an appellation. 
Kamdnu, the heart's desire, from kum, to desire. 

Kandd, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kand-Phata-Yogee, coin pounded of kanu, the ear, pha- 
ta, slit, andyogce, an ascetic. 

Kartikeyd, from krittika, the name of a planet. 

Kashee, from kash, to appear. 

Kavyd, from kdvee, a poet. 

Kaydst’hu, from kayd, the body, and st’ha, to be situated. 
K^shfiroe, from k^shdrd, a mane. 

Keertdnd, from kreet, to produce harmony. 
Keertee-Chdndrd, from keertee, fame, 

K6too, a sign, from kit, to dwell. 

K^shdvd, from keshd, the bair. 

Kb^chdrd, from khd, the sky, and chdrd, going. 
Khdndd, a piece, from chdd, to break. 

Khdg^shwdrd, compounded of khdgd, a bird, and ^csh- 
wdrd, greatness. 

Kit^ndrd, from king, wbat? and nurd, a.man. 

Koilashd, from kelds, in water, to shine. 
Kojagdrd-Ldkshmee, from k^h, who, and jagree, to 
nwake- 

Koitdbhdjft; jit, signifies victory. 

^ocgd, from fbe earth, and j$n, to be produced. 
Koold-Devdta, from koold, race, and devuta, a god. 
KooleenO, from a rac:e. 

Koombhdkard, from koombhu, an earthen jar, and kree, 
to do. 
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Koombliu-Kdrnfi, from koombbti a jar^ and kilrnd^ the 
ear. 

Koomaru, a bovj from koomaru, to play. 

Koomaruj from koo, evil, and mree, to beat. 

Koombhee-Paku, from koombliu, a pot, and pakd, ripe. 

Koont’hd, a ^roan, from koont’h, to groan. 

Koomoodu-Banddvd, from koomoodd, a lotus, and bund- 
boo, a friend. 

Koosoomeslioo, from koosoomd, a flower, and ishoo, an 
arrow. 

Kosba, from koosb, to issue, to identify. 

Koosbd, to lie down. 

Koosbee, a small kosba. 

Koosbunabbd, from koosbd, sacred grass, and nabhee, 
tbe navel. 

Kooverd, from koov, to cover. 

Koulacbaree, from koold, a race, and cbdr, to act, pre¬ 
ceded by tbe prep, a. 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodu, a nymphaea. 

Koulookd-Sdrvdswu, from koutookd, play, and sdrvtts- 
wd, a personas all. 

Krimee-Bbojund, from krimee, an insect, and bhojSnS, 
to eat. 

Kripcetdyonec; yonee, a birth-place. 

Krisbnd, from krisb, to draw. 

Krishnu-Krora ; krorii signifies the side. 

Krittivasa, from krittee, the skin, and vasiis, a garment. 

Kritantd, from kritd, done, and dntd, end. 

Krya, work, from kree, to do. 

Krodhagard, from krodhd, anger, and agard, a house. 

Krounchu-Dardnd, a proper name, and dree, to tear. 

Kshard-Kdrddhdmd, from kshard, ashes, and kdrddhd- 
md, mud. 

Ksheerd, milk, from ksbdr, to ooze out. 
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Kshupakuru, from kshiipa, night, and kree, to make. 
Kshutrju, from kshutu, a wound, and troi, to save. 
Kiibundlid, headless, from kin, the head, and biidb, to 
kill. 

Kdchu, hair, from kdch, to bind. 

Kuch)^upu, a proper name; pa means to drink. 

Kdlee, from kiilu, to reckon. 

Ktilee-Yoogu, from kdl, to enumerate, and yoogu, a pe¬ 
riod of time. 

Kulkee, from kdlee, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kiilpii, from klipfi, to contrive. 

Kdlpd-Sooirfi, from kulpu, time, and sootrii, a thread. 
Kuliinku-Bunjunti, from kulunkd, a blot, and bunjunfi. 
a breaking. 

Kdmulekaminec, from kdmulu, the water lily, and kamu, 
desire. 

Kdnadfi, from ktind, an atom, and ud, to eat. 
Kdnddrpu, from kiing, Bruinlia, and drip, to domineer. 
Kttpaliibrit, from kupalu, the forehead or fate, and bhree, 
to hold. 

Kurangiinyasu, from kiirQ, hand, iingu, a part, and n\- 
asil, to place. 

Kiirmdkaru, from kdrmun, work, and kree to do. 
Kuroonamuyee, from kilrodna, pity. 

Kiirrau-Vipaku, from kree, to work, and pak, to ripen. 
Kuf hukfi, a speaker, from ktit^h, to speak. 

Kttvttchii, from vQchu, a word. 

Kuvirajii, from kdvee, a poet, and rujttn, a king. 

L. 

Leelamritii, fronrleela, play, and limrita, nectar. 

Lingii, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangd, from lohitti, blood red, and ungu, the body. 
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Lokeshu, from lokti, men, and eeshij, greatness. 

Loku, from looch, to see.^ 

Liikshmee-Chara; the latter word means deserted. 
Liikshmunu, the beautiful, from Liikshmti, a fortunate 
sign. 

LumbodurG, from iGmbG, long, and oodurG, the belly. 

M. 

MadhGvu, from ma, the goddess LGkshGmee, and dhGvG, 
husband. 

MagGdhG, from MGgGdhG, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. 

MalakarG, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make. 
Mali nee, from mala, a necklace. 

MalyGvanG, from mala, a necklace. 

ManG-BGnghG, from manG, honour, and bGnghG, destruc¬ 
tion. 

ManGnG, from man, to decide. 

ManQsG-Kalee, from mGnGs, mind. 

MarootG, from mree, to kill. 

MarG, from mree, to kill. 

Matrika-NyasG, from matrika, a mother, and nyasG, to 
place. 

MatGrishwa, wind. 

MayavGtee, from maya, delusion. 

Medha, apprehension or conception, from medh, to be 
apt to learn. 

Meemangsa, from man, to judge. 

MeghG<NadG, from m^ghG, a cloud, and nadG, a sound. 
MeghG-Nat’hG, from m^ghG, a cloud, and nat’hG, a lord. 
MeghG-VahGnG; vahGnG, a vehicle. 

MenG-KetGnG, from meenG, a fish, and k^tGnG, a flag. 
MihirG, from mihd, to water. 

Mishru-K^sliee, from mish, to mix, and k^shG, hair. 

2 A 2 
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Mitru, a friend, from mid, love. 

Mitriivinda, from mitrii, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 
Modiikii, from mood, to rejoice. 

Mohinee, from mooh, to be infatuated. 

Mohu, from moohti, confusion or stupefaction. 
Moogdhiibodhd, from moogdhii, stupidly ignorant, and 
bodhii, knowledge. 

Mooktd-Keshce, from mooktd, spread out, keshu, hair. 
Mooktd-Ramd; mooktd, liberation. 

Moold, a root. 

Moomookshootwd, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mounee, be who subjects himself to voluntary silence. 
Mriganku, from lurigd, a deer, and dnkd, a mark. 
Mritd-Sdnjeevinee ; sdnjeevinec means to restore to life. 
Mrityoo, from mree, death. 

Mrityoonjdnd, from rayrtyoo, death, and jee, to over¬ 
come. 

Mddhoo-Soodunu, from sood, to destroy. 

Mddhydd^shee, from mddhyd, midst, and desbin, belongs 
ing to a country. 

Mddund-Mobdnu, from mdddnd, desire, and moob, to be 
infatuated. 

Mdha-Devd, from mdhut, great, and div, to play. 
Mdha-Kald, from muhdt, great, and kald, time. 
Muhamaree, from muhdt, great, and mree, to kill. 
Mdha-Patukd, from mdhdt, and patdkd, from pdt, to 
throw down. 

Muha-Poorooshu, from mdhdt, great, and poorooshd, a 
male. 

Mdha-Rourdvu, from rooroo, an insect. 

Mdha-Rut’hee, from mdhdt, great, and rdt’hd, a chariot. 
Mdha-Premd, from muhdt, great, and premdn, love. 
Mdha-S6nd^ from mdhdt, great, and s^na, soldier. 
Muhatmd, from mdhdt, great, andatmdn, spirit. 
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Muha-Vrfttil; vrdtil is a ceremony to be performed ac¬ 
cording* to a vow. 

Miiha-Vyadhee, from milhtlt, great, and vyadhee, sickness. 

Miiha-Vidya, from mdhiit, great, and vidya, learning. 

Muhendrd, from mdhiit, great, and Indrd, the king of 
heaven. 

Mdh^shd, from rodhdt, great, and eeshd, glorious. 

Mdh^shwdrd, from mdhdt, great, and eeshwdrd, glorious. 

Muhishd-Mdrdince, from mdhishd, a buffalo, and mdr- 
dd, to destroy. 

Mdheshwurd, from mdhdt, great, and eeshwdrd, lord. 

Mdhdttrand, from mdhdt, great, and trand, salvation. 

Mdkshd, from mooch, to liberate. 

Mdkdrd-Dwdjd, from mdkdrd, a water animal, and 
dwdjd, a flag. 

Mdlld, strong, from mdl, to hold. 

Mdldgrahee, from mdlti, filth, and grahin, receiving. 

Mdndoddree, from mdndd, small, and ooddrd, the belly. 

Mdngdld-Chdndika, from mdngdlti, good, and chdndika, 
wrathful. 

Mdngdld-Yard, from mdngdld, good, and yard, a day. 

Mdn-Mdt’hu, from mdnd, mind, and mdnt, to grieve. 

Mdntrd, from mdtr, to repeat in the mind. 

Muntru-Droomd, from mdndn, to meditate, and droomd, 
a tree. 

Mdndsa, from mdnds, mind. 

Mdndsijd, from mdnd, mind, andjdnd, birth. 

Mdnwdntdrd, from Mdnoo, a sage, and diitdrd, another, 
or a limit. 

Mdroot, from raree, to kill. 

Mdruipora, from mdrd, a dead body, and poora, to burn. 


N. 

Nagantdkd, from nagd, a serpent, and dntdkd, the end. 
Namd-Kdrdnd, fromnamdn, a name, and kree, to make. 

2a3 
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Naree, from nvirfi, a man. 

Nayika, from nee, to obtain. 

Neelti-Purv&tu, from neeltt, blue, and pttrvutu, a moun** 
tain. 

Nee tee, from nee, to obtain. 

NcelQ, dark blue. 

Neeltt-KGntii, from neelQ, dark blue, and kiintii, the 
throat. 

Nidanij, a first cause, from nee, prep, and da, to give. 
Nidhee, from nee, prep, and dha, to place. 
Nigrtthii-St’hanii, nigriihii signifies disfavour, and si’ha- 
nfi, place. 

Nigiimund, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and gdm 
to move. 

Nimittu, a cause. 

Nirakard, from nir, prep, and akaru, form. 

Nirndyd, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 

Nirooktu, from nir, prep, and ooktd, spoken. 

Nirvanee, from nirvand, liberation. 

Nislia-Pdtee, from nisha, night, and pdtee, lord. 
Nishkrdmdnd, a going forth, from nir, prep, and krum, 
to step. 

Nityu, constant, everlasting 

Nityandndu, from nityd, constant, and andndu, joy. 
Niydmd, a resolution. 

Noiyayikd, a follower of the Nyayd philosophy. 
Nouka-Khdndd, from nouka, a boat, and khdndd, a 
part. 

Nree-Medhd, from nree, a man, and medhd, flesh. 
Nrisinghd, from nree, a man, and singhti, a lion. 
Ndbhdswdt, from ndbhds, the sky. 

Ndkshdtr^shd, from ntikshdtrd, a planet, and eeshu, a 
lord. 

Nuld-Danga, from ndld, a reed, and danga, a place. 
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Nulii-Chtinapoo, from ntild, the name of a king, and 
chdmpoo, a particular kind of composition in which 
the same subject is maintained in all the varieties of 
prose and verse. 

Nilmoochee-Sooddnd, a proper name joined to sood, to 
kill. 

Niimuskaru, a reverential mode of obeisance; from nu- 
mds, a bow, and kree, to make. 

Nurd, man, from nree, to do right. 

Nurinuda, from nurrad, sport or entertainment, and 
da, to give. 

Nurd-Singhu, from ndrd, man, and singhu, excellent. 

Nuvu-Putrika, from ndvu, nine, and putru, leaves. 

Nuvu-Rdtnd, from nuvu, nine, and rutnd, a jewel. 

Nyasd, a deposit, from nee, prep, and ds, to throw. 

.Nyajd, justice, from nee, prep, and uy, to move. 


O. 

Oodahdrdnu, from oot, a preposition indicating that the 
action has an upward direction, and ahdrund, a col¬ 
lecting. 

Oochoishruva, from oochchois, great, and shroo, to hear. 

Oodasee ; oot, prep, and asd, to sit. 

Ooddeshd, from oot, prep, and deshd, to seek. 

Ooduyu, to arise, from oot, prep, and dyd, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep, and goi, to sing. 

Oogrd-Chdnda, from oogrd, feat-exciting, and chdndd, 
wrathful. 

Oindrd-Dddhee, from Indru, and dddhee, curds. 

Oojjdld-Neelmdnee, from oojjdld, splendour, neeld, 
blue, and munee, a jewel. 

Ooktd, spoken, from vdch, to speak. 

Oopangd, from oopu, a preposition importing resem¬ 
blance in an inferior degree, and dngd, a part. 

2 a4 
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Oopasunii, from oopd, and ds, to throw^ preceded by the 
prep, a, 

Oopu-PatQktij from oopd, prep, and ptit, to throw 
down. 

Oopdchard-Chulil, from oopd, prep, chiirii, to move, and 
chdlti, a pretence. 

Oopuniiyu, from oopu, and nee, to take. 

Ooptindydnd, from oopd, and ndytinu, an obtaining. 

Oopdpdtee, from oopd, and pdtee, lord. 

Obpdrdtee, from oopd, and rum, to play. 

Ooptisunghard, from oopd, and sunghard, destruction. 

Oordhd-Vahoo, from oordhd, high, and vahoo, arm. 

Oosha-Htirdnd; hdrdnd means stealing. 

Ooshmdpa, from ooshmun, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oshddheeshd, from oshddhee, medicine, and ecshd, a 
lord. 

Ootut’hyd, from oot, prep, and ttifhyd, just. 

P. 

Paclidkd, he who cooks; froi* puch, to cook. 

Pakd-Shasund, from paku, a giant, and shas to govern. 

Parijatu-Hurund, from parijatu, a particular flower, and 
hdrdnd, to steal. 

Parvdtee, the daughter of pdrvdtd, a mountain. 

Pat’hukti, he who reads, from pdt’h, to read, 

Patdnd, from put, to throw down. 

Patdnjdld, from the sage Pdtdnjdlee; which word is 
made up of put, to throw down, and unjdlee, joined 
bands. This conjunction teaches us, that people fell 
before him for instruction with joined hands. 

Peetamvdrd, from peetd, yellow, and umbdrd, cloth, 

Phdldhdree, from phdlu, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Phdld, fruit. 

Pinguid, variegated. 
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PingQlii-Nagu, from pinguid, brownUh jellow, and 
nagd, a serpent. 

Pita-Muhd, from pitree, father, and muhut, great. 

Pitree-Medhu, from pitree, forefathers, and medhd, flesh. 

Poita, from oopd, and veetii, pure. 

Pooja, from poojd, to honour or serve. 

Poojdkd, a worshipper. 

Poonddreekakshd, from poondureekd, a water-lily, and 
ukshee, an eye. 

Poorand, from pree, to fill. 

Pooree, a house, a palace. 

Poornabhishekd, from poornu, and dbhisheku, to anoint. 

Poornabhishiktd, from poornd, full, and dbhishiktu^ 
anointed. 

Poorohitd, from poords, to go before, and hitd, good. 

Pooroohootd, from pooroo, fulness, and hoo, to call. 

Poorooshd, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poord, a town. 

Poorunddrd, from poord, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Poordshchdrdnd, from poord, before, and chdrdnd, prac¬ 
tice. 

Poorand, old. 

Pooshkdrd-Shantee, from pooshkurd, the evil fortune 
attending a person who shall die when an unlucky day, 
an unlucky lunar day, and an evil planet all unite, and 
shantee, to pacify or produce peace. 

Poorvdvdt, from poorvd, a cause, and vdt. 

Peoshpavdlee, from pooshpd, a flower, andavdlee, a row. 

Pooshpd-Dhdiiwa, from pooshpd, a flower, and dhdnwd, 
a bow. 

Pooshpdkd, from pooshp, to expand. 

Pooshtee, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pooshdnd, from poosh, to cherish. 

Pootdna-Bddhd; bddhd means to kill. 
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Pouranik, a follower of the pooraniis. 

Prajapiityfi, the work of a prhjaptitee. 

Pranajarati, from pranii, life^ and ayamd, a coming. 
Pramanikd, from prdmanii, proof. 

Pranil-Nirodhu, from prand, life, and nirodhd, to stop. 
Pratu-Kald, from pratdr, morning, and kald, time. 
Pretd-raj; pretu is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 
Prit’hivee, from Prithoo, a king who first formed towns, 
raised the arts, &c. 

Prityahdrd, from prdtee, a preposition indicating that 
the action is returned or reflected, and ahdrd, to take. 
Prdbhdngjdnd, from prd,prep. and bhdnjd, to break. 
Prdchunda, from prd, prep, and chdndd, wrathful. 
Prudhand, chief. 

Prddyoomnd, from prd, prep, and dyoomnd, riches. 
Prdjapdtee, from prdja, subjects, and putee, a lord. 
Prdja-Yagd, from prdja, subjects, and yagd, a sacrifice. 
Prdkashd; kashd means light. 

Prdkritee, from prd, prep, and kree, to do. 

Prdlhadu, from prd, prep, and alhadd, joy. 

Prdldyd, from lee, to absorb. 

Prumand, from prd, prep, and ma, to measure. 
Prdm<5yd, the subject known, from prd, prep, and ma, to 
measure. 

Prdmdtee, from prd, prep, and mdtee, understanding. 
Prdstavinee, from prd, prep, and stoo, to praise. 
Prdtigna, from prdtee, and gna, to know. 

Prdtdkshd, from prdtee, prep, and dkshee, the eye. 
Prdyojdnd, from prd, a preposition which adds intensity 
to the meaning, and yooj, to join. 

Pddart’hd, from pddd, a word, and drt’hd, an object. 
Pddmaldya, from pudmd, the water-lily, and aldyd, re¬ 
sidence. 
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Ptidma-Nabhii, from pudmii, a water-lily, and nabhee, 
the navel. 

Padmu-Prfibhoo, from pudmfi, a water-lily, and prliblioo, 
a lord. 

Pudyavulee, from ptidya, prose, and aviilee, a row, or 
range. 

Pudung, from pQdtt, a pISce. 

Puddliiitee, a road, from pQdu, the foot, and httn, to 
smite. 

Pukshudhriru-Mishru, from pukshQ, a lunar half month, 
and dhuru, to hold. 

PTinchangu, from punchun, five, and iingu, the body. 

Punchuku, from punchiin, five. 

Pilnchu-Choora, from punchu, five, or much, and choora, 
a crest. 

PunchiimecT-Vnltu, from punchu, five, and vrQtti, the 
ceremonies connected with a vow. . 

Punchu-llutnu, from punchu, five, and rutnii, a precious 
stone. 

IMnchushuru, from punchQ, five, and shiiru, an arrow. 

Punchanunu, from piinchii, five, and aniinti, face. 

PQnjab, from punchu, five, and ap, water. 

Pilnnugashiinu, from punnQgu, a serpent, and dshfi, 
to eat. 

Punt’hee, from put’hu, a way. 

l^urivrittee, from puree, prep, and vrittee, existence. 

Piirum-Eshwuru, from pilriim, excellent, and eeshwiird, 
God, or simply, the glorious. 

PurdmanundCi, from purumu, excellent, and aniindd, 

joy- 

Purdmart’hu, from pururnd, excellent, and drt’hd, an 
object. 

Purum-Hungshu, from purdra, excellent, and dngshd, a 
goose. 
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Purfishoo-Rarnii; pQrttshoo, a weapon. 

Puvunu, from poo, to purify. 

R. 

Radha, the favourite mistress of Krishnit, from radh, to 
accomplish. 

Radha-VullCibhii; vullubhu, beloved. 

Ragii, passion, from runj, to colour. 

Raja, light. 

RaJ-tQrQngince, from rajun, a king, and ttirunginee, a 
river. 

Rajtt-Pootu, from rajiin, a king, and pootru, a son. 
Raju-Yogu, from rajun, a king, and yogii, abstraction. 
Rajttraj, king of kings. 

Raju-Rajeshvvurcc, from raju-raj, king of kings, and 
eeshwilrcc, a goddess. 

RajQrshee, from rajdn, a king, and rishee, a sage. 
Rajd-sooyu, from rajun, a king, and soo, birth. 

Raniu, from riiiii, play, or to please. 

Ramayfinu, from Uamu, and iiyunil, to go. 
Ramti-Shuriinti-Pain, from Ramu-Shurfinii, and paid, a 
title. 

Rarheeyu, from Rarhu, a country. 

Rasd-Munchund ; nidnchd, a stage. 

Ravdnd, from roo, to kill. 

Rhishcckeshd, from rhishceku, the organs, an ceshd, a 
lord. 

Rig-Vedu, from rich, an incantation, and v6du, from 
vid, knowledge. 

Rishtibhu-Devu; rishubhd signifies excellent. 
Rishyadee-nyasd, from rishee, a sage, adee, the first, 
and nyasd, to place. 

Rishyd-Shringd, from rishyu, a deer, and shringd, horns. 
Ritoopunid, from ritoo, a season, and purud, a leaf. 
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Ritoo-Yagu, from ritoo, season^ and yfiju, worship with 
sacrifices. 

Rochiinu, from rooch, love. 

Roodrakshii, from Roodru, a name of Sliivd, and ukshu^ 
an eye. 

Roodrd, from rood, to cry. 

Rookmince, from Rookmu (gold), the name of a king. 

Riljo-goond, from rfinj, colour, or love, and goonu, a 
quality. 

Rujii, dust, from riinj, to colour. 

Rujuku, from rufij, to colour. 

Rukshitu, preserved, from rukshii, to preserve. 

Rukshogilnu-Bhojunu; bhojunu, to eat. 

Riiktu-veeju, from ruktu, blood, and veeju, seed. 

Riisu, a savour. 

Rut’hu-Yootupu-Yootupu, from rut’hu, a chariot, and 
yootttpu, a chief; repeated, it signifies chief of chiefs. 

Rutuntee, from rut, to speak. 

Rutee, from rum, to play. 

Rutee-Putee, from Rutee, the name of the wife of Cupid, 
and piitee, a lord. 


S. 

Sadhyii, from sadh, to perfect. 

Sagnikd, from sd, with, and ugnee, fire. 

Sahcb, a title of respect. 

Samanyutodrishtung, from Samanyu^ equal, and drish- 
td, seen. 

Sankhyd, a sect of philosophers, from stinkbya, clear 
knowledge. 

Sarvu-bhoilmd, from siirvd, all, and bhoomee, land. 
Sard, the essence of any thing, from sree, to go. 

Sena, an army. 

Sevdkd, from sevd, to serve. 
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Seemtintonniljiintt, from simuntd, the place on the he%(l 
where the hair divides^ and oonniiyunii, a raising up.H; 
Shakha, a branch, from shakh, to overspread. 
Shaktabhisheku, from shaktu, a worshipper of the divine 
ener^^y, and ubhisheku, to anoint. 

Shaktu, from shiiktee, energy. 

Shantee, from shhm^ quiet. 

Shantee-Pooru, from shantee, peace, and pooru, a town. 
Shariideeya, from shuriidu, the clear sky, season. 
Shastru, from shas, to rule. 

Sheetula, cold. 

Sh^shiivut, from sheshu, the end. 

Shcetiilu-patee, from sheetulu, cold, and patee, a mat, 
from put, to move. 

Shikh, from shishyu, a disciple. 

Shikhee-Vahunu, from shikhec, the name of a peacock, 
and vahunu, a vehicle. 

Shiksha, to learn, 

Shilpii, an art,* 

Shira, a fibre. 

Shiromunee, from shirus the head, and rniinee, a jewel. 
Shishoo-Palil-Biidhu ; biidhu signifies to kill. 
Shivopakhyanii, from Shivu, oopii, prep, and akhyanii, 
to speak. 

Shivfi, the good. 

ShmushanQ-Kalec, from shiniishanu, a cemetery. 

Shoilu, from shila, a stone. 

Shoivacharce, from Shivu, and acharin, practice. 
Shoochee, the pure, from shooch, to purify. 

Shooddhee, pure. 

* During the marriage ceremony, the bridegroom first pulls the \til over 
the face of the bride, and then turning it up again draws a line with red 
lead down the centre of her forehead. To this ceremony this word allude.". 
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Shooklii.ytirnii, from shooklQ^ white, and vtirnti, colour. 

Shodlti, a weapon. 

Shoolinee, from shtilQ, a lance. 

ShoonyQ-Vadee, from shoonyii, vacuum, and vadee, a 
speaker. 

Shoshtintt, from shoosh, to dry. 

ShraddhQ, from sbriiddha, firm faith. 

Shree-Shoild, from shree, excellent, and shoilil, a moun¬ 
tain. 

Shree-Vidya, from shree, excellent, and vidya, know¬ 
ledge. 

Shree-Kunt’hii, from shree, excellent, and ktintfi, the 
throat. 

Shree, a title which signifies excellence or greatness. * 

Shree-Ramii-PoorQ, from shree, excellent, Ramd, the 
name of a god, and poon1, town. 

Shrootil, what has been heard, from shroo, to hear. 

Shroutd, from shrootee, the vedfi. 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shrotriyu, from shrootu, the vedft. 

Shrdddha, firm faith, from shrfit, faith, and dha, to hold. 

Sliubdu, sound. 

Shuktee, from shuk, to be able. 

Slulktee-Dhuru, from shuktee, an iron spear, and dhtird, 
to hold. 

Shdmbararee, from Shdmburd, a giant, and dree, an 
enemy. 

Shdmdnd, from shum, equal. 

Shunkd-Ydnik, from shunkd, a shell, and vdnik, a trades¬ 
man. 

Shunkdrd, from shdng, good, and kree, to do. 

Shdrandnd, from shdsh, six, and andnd, face. 

Sbdreerd, from shree, injure. 

Shdst’hee, she who is worshipped on the sixth (shdshPhd) 

day. 
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Shiltu-R35pa, from shutd, an hundred, and roopa, form, 

Shutrui^hnu, from shutroo, an enemy^ and hun, to kill. 

Shritumunyoo, from shiilu, a hundred, and munyoo, a 
sacrifice. 

Shutuktt, a hundred. 

Shdtu-Dweepu, from shutd, a hundred, and Dwcepd, 
an island. 

Shdvu-Sadhdnd, from shdvd, a dead body, and sadhunu, 
to perfect. 

Shwetd, white, 

Sliwetu-Giree, from shwetd, white, and giree, a moun¬ 
tain. 

Shwusdnd, from sliwds, to go. 

Shynma, black. 

Siddhantacliarec, from siddhantd, ascertained, and acha- 
rin, practice. 

Siddheshwdree, from siddhd, to perfect, and ecshwdree, 
a goddess. 

Siddhee, from sidli, perfect. 

Siddhd, to perfect. 

Sindhukatee, from sindhd, to cut a passage, and krit, to 
cut. 

Siddhu-mdntrd, from sidhd, accomplished, and muntrd, 
an incantation. 

Siddhantd, from siddhd, proved, and dntd, end. 

Singhd, a lion, from hings, to injure. 

Singhu-Vahinee, from singhd, a lion, and vdh, a vehicle. 

Smuru, from smree, to remember. 

Smuru-Hurd, from smuru, Cupid, ^nd rhce, to destroy. 

Snand, from sna, to purify. 

Soivyd, the disciples of Shivu. 

Soinghik^yu, the son of Singhika. 

Soobhudra, from soo, beautiful, and bhddra, good. 

Soodhaogshoo, from shoodha, (he water of life, and ung- 
shoo, rays of light. 
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Soodhanidhee, from soodha, the water of life, and nid- 
hee, a treasure. 

SookhQ-MGyii, from sookhti, happiness, and raiiyti, ful¬ 
ness. 

Soogreevti, from soo, beautiful, and greeva, the back of 
the neck. 

Sooksinfi, very small. 

Soomalee, from soo, good, and mala, a necklace. 

Soomeroo, from soo, good, and ineroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondiiru, beautiful. 

Sooptidmd, from soo, good, and pQdmii, a water-lily. 

Soopdrnii, from soo, good, and purnd, a leaf. ' « 

Sooracharx fi, from soord, the gods, and acharyd, a 
teacher. 

Soorpil-IVilkha, from soorpQ, a hand winnowing fan, and 
ndkhil, the finger nails 

Soorii-Putee, iVom soortt, the gods, and pdtee, lord. 

Sdotru. to stitch. 

SodtrddriarQ, from sootnl, a cord, and dhree, to hold. 

Sooviirnd Yunik, from soovdrnQ, gold, and vdnik, a 
tradesman. 

SottmyQ, the son of Somtt. 

Sourfi, the disciples of Soorytt. 

Spdrshunu, fi om sprisli, to touch. 

St’hanoo, from st’ha, to stay. 

Sddantlndii, from sdda, always, and aniindii, joy. 

Sfid-Gopd, from sdt, good, and gop, cow-keeper. 

Sdddshyd, by standers at a council, whose business it is 
to notice and correct mistakes. 

Sdgttru, from sfi, with, and gdrd, poison. 

Sdhoktee, from sQhd, with, and ooktee, a word. 

Sdhusrangshoo, from sdhdsrd, a thousand, and dngshbo, 
rays of light. 

Sdhdsrakshd, from sdhdsrd, a thousand, and dkshee, the 

eye. 

▼OL. III. 2 B 
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Silmadhee, from sttng, prep, and adhanti, a receptacle. 
Silmasoktee, from stiniasu, to compound, andooktee, a 
word. 

Sumilvurttee, from sumil, equal, and vrit, presence. 
SunjeevQnee, from sQng, prep, and jiv, life. 
Sungkshiptfi-Sarfi, from sungkshiptu, abridged, and saru, 
essence. 

Sling} umu, sting, prep, and yum, to cease. 

Stingskarii, from sung, prep, and kree, to do. 

Sdngskritu, from sting, prep, and kree, to do. 

Siindhya, from sting, prep, and dhoi, to remember. 
Sungkeertunii, from sting, prep, and keerttinu, to speak 
aloud. 

Stinghita, from sting, prep, and Iiitii, to collect. 
Sunkeernu, from sting, prep, and keernii, thrown about. 
Stinkrtinditnti, from sting, prep, and krtindtinu, to cry. 
Stinyasee, from sting, prep, and nyasd, to renounce. 
Stipttirshee, from stiptti, seven, and rishee, a sage. 
Stiptashwti, from stiptii, seven, and Qshwti, a horse. 
Supttiswtira, from stiptu, seven, and swdrti, sound. 
Stirptignu, from stirpti, a serpent, and hfin, to destroy. 
Stirvti-Bhootu-kshuyu, from stirvd, all, bhootti, souls, 
and kshee, a decay. 

Siirvvu, all. 

Stirvvii-Dtikshind, from sfirvvd, all, and dukshina, a fee 
at dismission. 

Sdrvvd-Mdngdld, from survd, all, and mdngdld, good. 
Sdieekd, from su, substituted for sdhti, with, and teeka, 
a commentary. 

Sdtprdtipdkshd^ from sut, right, and prdtipdkslid, an 
enemy. 

Sdt-kdrmd, from stit, good, and kdrmdn, to work. 
S-dtwd-goonu, from sutwd, good, and goond, quality. 
Sfitee, from sdt, pure. 

gjjtyd-Naraydnd, from siltyu, true, and Naraydnd. 
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Sulyd-jit, from sutyd, true, and jee, to conquer, 
Sdtyd-yoog^d, from sdtyd, true, and yoogd, a definite 
time. 

Sdvdrna, from sd, one, and vdrnd, kind. 
Sdvydbhichard, from suhd, with, and vytibhichard, wrong 
practice. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Swdrnukard, from swdrnd, gold, and kree, to make. 
Swdryogd, from swdr, heaven, and yogd, a sacrifice. * 
Swaydin-bhoovd, from swuyung, itself, and bhoo, ex¬ 
istence 

Swddlia, presentment of oblations. 

Swdmbhoo, from shdng, prosperity, and bhoo, existence. 
Swdrbhanoo, from swdr, heaven, and bha, light. 

T. 

Taiiiisrd, the hell of darkness, from tdmisrd, darkness. 
Tarukeshwdrd, from tardkd, a saviour, and ceshwttrd, 
a god. 

Tardkd-jit, from Tardkd, and jee, victory. 

Tcyomuyd, from tej/is, glory, and radyd, fulness. 

Teju, glorj, from tij, to sharpen. 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

Tejdsh Chundrd, from tejds, glory, and chdndrd, the 
moon. 

T’hakoord, honourable. 

T’hakooranec, from t’hakoord, a lord. 

Tilottdma, from tild, dark spots on the skin, and oottd- 
md, excellent. 

Toijdsd, from tejds, brightness. 

Toildkard, from tild, oil, and kree, to make. 

Toorasbat, a name of Indrd. 

Toostee, from toosh, to please. 

2 B 2 
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Treta^-Yoogd, from tree, three, and yoogii, a delSnite 
period of time. 

Trikootu, from tree, three, and kootii, a mountain peak. 
Tripoorantuku, from tree, three, pooru, a house, and 
uiitukil, a destroyer. 

Tripoora, from tree, three, and poorii, a town. 
Tripoora-Soondiiree ; soondiirec, beautiful. 

Trishikhu, for tree, three, and shikba, the ascending 
flame. 

Trivenee, from tree, three, and venee, a stream. 
Tdmtt-goonQ, from tiimus, darkness, and goonti, quality. 
Tiimd, from tdmus, darkness. 

Tiinmatrd, from tdt, that, and matra, only. 

Tdntru, from tuntrd, to hold. 

Ttipdsya, from tdpus, religious austerities. 
Tdptd-Shoormee, from tdptd, hot, and shoormee, an 
image of iron. 

Tdrkaldnkard, from tdrkd, the name of the nyanu dur- 
shdnd, and didnkard, an ornament. 

Tdrkd, from tdrkd, to infer. 

Tdrdnee, from tree, to save. 

Tdrpdnd, from trip, to satisfy. 

Tdrdnginee; tdrdngd signifies the swell of water. 
Tutee, from tund, particulars. 

Tdttwd, from tdt, that, truth. 

Twdrita, from twdrd, quickly. 


U. 

Ubhivaddnd, to bow, from dbhee, prep, and vdd, to 
salute. 

o 

TJbdstoo, from d, prix). and bdstoo, a thing. 

* The four yoogOs are numbered tocordiog to the quantity of religioo in 
each; thus the ihtyti has four parts, the tr4ta, three, the dwapOrtt, two, 
and the kaiee, one. 
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Ubhiiyu-Churunu, from u, bhujii, fear, and chiirtiQii, feet. 
IJbjil, from tip, water, andjiinu, birth. 

Ubju-Yonee, from iibju, the water-lily, and yonee, a 
birth-place, as water is the birth-place of fish. 
Ubyungii, from u, and byQngii, crooked. 

o 

Gchyootu, from Q, and chyootQ, to ooze. 

CJ 

Udbhootu, wonderful. 

l/dhikaree, from iidhee, prep» and kree, to do. 
Udhyatmu, from ddhee, prep* and atmiin, spirit. 
Udwoitu, from d, and dwee, two. 

IJdwiteeyu, from d, priv. and dwiteeyd, the second. 
Udwuyandndu, from d, priv* dwoi, two, and andndd,joy. 
Ughord-Pdnt’hees, from Ughord, a name of Shivd, and 
punt’hd, a way. 

Ugnibhoo, from dgnee, fire, and bhoo, existence. 

o 

Ugnand, from d, priv. and gnand, knowledge. 
Ugnihotree, from dgnee, fire, and hotree, a sacrificial 
priest. 

V 

Ugnishtomd, from dgnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 
Ugrd-Dweepd, from dgru, before, and dweepd, an 
island. 

V 

Ugrddaiiee, from dgrd, before, and da, to give. 

Ujitd, from d, andjitd, victory. 

IJjitd-Nat’hd, from ujitd, and nat’hd, lord, 
ilkalee, a follower ot the Likald Pooroosbd. 
Ukald-Poorooshd, the being who is not subject to time, 
from dkald, without time, and poorooshu, a male. 
iJkroord-Sdngbadd, from d, priv* kroord, cruel, and 
sdngbadd, a report. 

Ukshdyd, from d, and kshee, to decay, 
tlldkandiida, from dldkd, light, and andndd, joy. 
lildnkard, from dldiig, proper, and kree, to do. 
Umritti-Sdrd, from dmritd, the water of life, and sOrds, 
a pool. 
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trmfiravtttee, from iimdrii, immortal. 

Umvooda, from Qmvoo, water, and da, to give. 

o 

IJnadee, from ii, and adee, first. 

Unadya, from tin, andadya, beginning. 

Undhu-KoSpii, from iindhuj dark, and koopu, a well. 
Ungtt, members, or body. 

l^ngu-nyasu, from ungu, the body, and nyasu, placing. 
Ungshooman, from iingshoo, glory. 
iJnjiinii, a black powder applied to the eye-lids. 
Unnuda-Kulpu, from iinnii, food, da, to give, and kilp, 
to e able or capable. 

Unimiltij, from u, priv. and nimittti, a cause. 
Unnu-Poorna, from linnu, food, andpoornu, full. 
Unnumuyti, from finnd, food. 

Unnd-Prashunu, from tinnu, food, and prashunu, feeding. 
Unoo-Patuku, from dnoo, small, and patukii, sin. 
Undiigti, from u, and lingu, body. 

Untiiku, from until, the end, and kree, to do. 

o 

Undntu, from Q, and until, the end. 

Ununyiiju, from u, unyd, other, and junu, to be born. 
Upatree-Kurunii, from u, patrii, a worthy person, and 
kree, to do. 

Upoorvitta, from u, priv. and poorvu, unprecedented. 
Up-Putee, from up, water, and putee, a lord. 
Uprudhanu, from Q, priv, and prudhand, chief. 
tJpsdra, from dp, water, and sree, to go. 

Upunhootee, from dpd, prep, and knoo, to steal. 
TJpdrajita, from d, and purajita, to conquer. 
tlpdra-Vdrtdnd, from, d, pdra, prep, and avurtunu, to 
go in a circle. 

Upurna, from u, and pdrnd, leaves. 

Urdhu-Narishwurd, from drdhd, half, naree, woman, 
and ee&hwdrd, a god. 
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Urdhfi-Riit’hee^ from iirdhti^ half, and rut’hee, a cha* 
rioteer. 

Urdhii-shlokii, from lirdhti, half, and shlokil, a verse. 

Uroonfi, the dawn. 

Urt’hiibhedu, from Qrthii, meaning, and bh^du, separa¬ 
tion. ‘ 

Urundhiina, from u, and rundhiinii, to cook. 

Ushoka, from il, and sbooch, sorrow. 

tlshtu-Vfisoo, from iishtu, eight, and Viisoo, a sort of 
gods. 

Ushtii-Vukru, from lishtii, eight, and vukrdi, crooked. 

Usee-Piitrii-Vunu, from usee, a scymetar, piitril, leaves, 
and vunu, forest. 

tFshwG-senu, from iishwQ, a horse, and sena, a soldier. 

Ushwinee-Koomarti, from iishwinee, a mare, and kooma- 
rii, a child. 

Ushwilm^dhu, from ushwii, a horse, and medhh, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from fl, priv, and siddhee, completion. 

Usoorii, from i5, priv. and sooru, a name applied to the 
gods. 

iJshtu, eight. 

Dstiingu, from iistiin, eight, and iingii, the body. 

Usiimprugnatu, from Q, priv. and sumpriignatu, com¬ 
pletely informed. 

Usut, from u, priv. and silt, entity. 

Utee-'Patttku, from litee, excessive, and patilkii, sin. 

tftee-Rut’hee, from iitee, very great, and riit’hee, a cha¬ 
rioteer. 

Utikayii, from iitee, great, and kayii, the body. 

Utiratrii, from iitee, beyond, and ratree, night. 

Utishiiyoktee, from iitishiiyii, exceeding, and ooktee, a 
word. 

Utit’hee, from tit, to move perpetually; a guest, a 
stranger. 
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t^viidhdotn, from tlvii, prep, and dhoo^ to renounce. 
Uviitara, from iivfi, to descend, and tree, to save. 
OvutQ-NirodhGnu, from tiviitii, a hole in the ground, and 
niroodh, to close. 

u 

Uyodhya, from Q, and yoodh, war. 

Uyund, from dyu, to move. 


V. 

Vachdspdtee, from vach, a word, and pdtee, a lord. 

Vagvadinee, from vach, a word, and vddd, to speak. 

Vak-Chdlu, from vak, a word, and chdid, to deceive. 

Vakya-Vdlec, from vakyd, a word, and avdlee, a row. 

Valmeekee, from vulmeeku, a kind of ants. 

Vald-Gopald, from vald, a child, go, cow, and paid, to 
cherish. 

Vamacharce, from vam, the left hand, and acharin, practice 

Vamdnd; little. 

Vand-Prdst’hd, from vdnu, a forest, and prdsfha, to go. 

Varoonee, from Vdroond, a constellation. 

Vastoo-Poorooshd, from vastoo, a house, and poorooshu, 
male. 

Vasdvd-Ddtta, from Vasdvd, a name of Indrd, anddditd, 
given. 

Vasdvd-Poojyd, from Vasdvd, a name of Indrd, and 
pooj, worship. 

Vajoo, from va, to go. 

Vedacharee, from vedh, and acharin, practice. 

V^dantee, he who follows the vedantd. 

V^dantd, the end or last part of the v6dd« 

Vedd, from vid, knowledge. 

Vecjd-Mdntrd, from veejd, seed, and mdntrd, an in¬ 
cantation. 

Yeejd-Gdnitd, from veejd, a seed, and gdnitd, a calcu-^ 
lation. 
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Veeru-Singhtt, from veertt, strength, and singhil, excel¬ 
lent. 

Veeru-Bhoomee, from veertt, the strong, and bhoomee, 
land. 

Veenl-vahoo, from vecrii, strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Yectihotrri, from vectu, to place, and hotru, sacrificial 
things. 

Vibhavund, from vee^prep. and bhavunu, thoughtfulness. 

Vibhecshtinfi, from bhecsh, terrific. 

Vibhoo, from prep, and bhoo, birth. 

Vichitruveeryu, from vichitrii, variegated, and veeryd, 
semen. 

Vidhee, command, from vidh, to legislate. 

Vidyadhurii, from vidya, learning, and dhree, to hold. 

Vidwunmodu-Tdrunginee, from vidwilt, a learned man, 
uiodil, pleasure, and turfingti, a wave. 

Vidhoontoodd, from vidhoo, the moon, and tood, to bite. 

Yidya-Pdtee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijdya, from vee, prep, and jee, to overcome. 

Vikrdm-Adityu, from vikrdmd, power, and adityd, a 
name given to the sun. 

Yikurttund, from vee, prep, and kurtunu, to cut. 

Vilwd-Roopa, from vilwd, a fruit, and roopu, form. 

Vimdla, from vee, prep, and muitt, filth. 

Vindhyd-Vasinee ; vindliyd, the name of a mountain, and 
vdsd, to reside. 

Viratd, great, from vee, prep, and raj, light. 

Viroodhd, from vee, prep, and roodh, to prevent. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread. 

Yishwatma, from vishwd, all, and atmdn, spirit. 

Vishdyd, an object. 

Vishwd-Kurma, from vishwd, the world, and kdrmd, 
work. 

2c 
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Vishwiiks^nii, from vishoo, on four sides, Ouch, to go, 
and s^na, a soldier. 

Vishwiimbbtird, from vishwil, the world, and bhree, to 
cherish. 

Vishwii-Mitril, from vishwd, the world, and fimitrd, not 
a friend. 

Vishwtt-Jatd, from vishwti, the world, and jatd, born. 
Vishiisttnfi, from vee, prep, and shds, to destroy. 
Vitrilha, from Yitrd, a giant, and hdn, to destroy. 
Yitdnda, dispute, from vee, prep, and tdd, to smite or 
punish 

Vivahd, from vee, prep, and vdb, to procure. 

Vivekd, discrimination. 

Vivdrtd, from vee^prep. and vrit, to exist. 

Vivdrdnd, from wee^prep. and vree, to skreen. 

Yoidikd, from v^dd, knowledge. 

Yoidyd, from vid, knowledge. 

Yoidyd-Vatee ; vatee signifies a house. 

Yoikarikd, from vikard, a change. 

Yoiragee, from vee, prep, and ragd, passion. 

Yoishakhd, from the planet vishakha. 

Voishndvd, disciples of Vishnoo. 

Yoishndvacharee, from voishndvd and acharin. 
Yoisheshiku, from visheshd, a particular. 

Voiturdnee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over. 
Yriddhee-Shraddhd, from vriddhee, great. 

Yriddhee, great. 

Yrihdspdtee, from vrihdt, great, andpdtee, lord. 
Yrihddbhanoo, from vrihdt, great, and bhanoo, glory. 
Yrihdt, great. 

Yrihdddhdrmd poorand, from vrihdt, great, anddhdr^ 
md, religion. 

Yrihdii-Narddeeyd, from vrihdt, great. 
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Vrinda-YSnli, from vrinda, thick, and vtinti, a forest. 
Yrishfi-Dwiijti, from vrishfi, a bull, and dwtijQ,'a flag. 
Yrisha, from vrishSn, to cause the rain to fall. 

Yrittee, from vrit, to exist. 

Ytij ree, from viijrfi, a weapon. 

ViijrO-keetii, from vfijrd, a weapon, and keetd, a worm. 
Ydjrd-Kdntdkd-Sbalmdlee, from vdjrd, a weapon, kdn** 
tdkd, a thorn, and shalmdlee, a tree. 
Vdkasoord'Budhd, from vdkd, a proper name, dsoord, 
a grant, and bddhd, to kill. 

Vdkreshwdrd, from vdkrd, crooked, and eeshwdrtt, a 
god. 

Vdnd-D6vee, from vdnd, a forest, and devee, a goddess. 
Vtirnd-Sdnkdrd, from vdrnd, cast or profession, and 
sdnkdrd, mixed. 

Vjakhyd, known, or proclaimed. 

Vjakdrdnd, from yee^pr^p. a, prep, and kree, to do. 
Vyuktavd-Dhootd, from vydktu, known, uvd, prep, and 
dhoo, to renounce. 

Vydngyd, ridicule, from vee, prep, and dnjd,* to be pro¬ 
duced. 

Vjasoktd, from Vy^asd, and ooktd, spoken. 

Y. 

Yaddsang-pdtee, from yadds, a water animal, and pdtee, 
lord. 

Yoodhisht’hird, fromyooddh, war, and st'bird, firm. 
Yogachard, from yogd, and achard, practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoogd, and adya, the first. 

Yogee, a person practising the duties called yogd. 
Yog^shwdrd, from yogd, and eeshwdrfi, a god. 
Yoginee, a female yogee. 

Yogd, the practice of abstraction of mind. 
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Yagii*-Bbogil**Tadee, ftom yogti^ abstraction, bhogii, eh- 
joym6|it, and vttdd, to utter. 

Yogb*]!!fidrti, from yogQ, abstraction, and nidra, sleep. 
Yonee, the place or element of birth. 

Yord-Bangala, from yord, a pair. 

Ydgnd, from ydjd, worship of burnt-aacrifices. 

Yd^nfiha, from ydgnd, a sacrifice, andf fidn, to destroy. 
Ydmaldyd, from Ydmd, and al%d^ a dwelling. 
Ydmoona^Bhrata, from Ydmoona, a river, and bhrata, a 
brother. 

Ydmd, he who fe free from the influence of the passions, 
Ydmd-Rat, from ydmu, and raj. 

Ydngdiittf, a goer. 
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